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INTRODUCTION. 


I" this first publication of the As1aTicx Socizry should not answer those 


expectations, which may have been hastily formed by the learned in Eu- 
rope, they will be candid enough to consider the disadvantages, which must 
naturally have attended its institution and retarded its progress : a mere man 
of letters, retired from the world and allotting his whole time to philosophical 
or literary pursuit, is a character unknown among Europeans resident in 
India, where every individual is a man business in the civil or military state, 
and constantly occupied either in the affairs of government, in the admi- 
nistration of justice, in some department of revenue or commerce, or in one of 
the liberal professions ; very few hours, therefore, in the day or night can be 
reserved for any study, that has no immediate connection with business, even by 
those who are most habituated to mental application ; and it is impossible to 
þreserve health in Bengal without regular exercise and seazonable relaxation 
of mind ; not to insist, that, in the opinion of an illustrious Roman, No 
* one can be said to enjoy liberty, who has not sometimes the privilege of do- 
ing nothing.” - All employments, however, in all countries afford some in- 
| tervals leisure; and there is an active sþirit in European minds, which 
no climate or situation in life can wholly repress, which justifies the ancient 
notion, that a change of toil is a ſpecies of repoſe, and which seems to con- 
sider nothing done or learned, while any thing remains unperformed or un- 
known : several Engliſhmen, therefore, who resided in a country, every part 
of which abounds in objects of curious and useful sþeculation, concurred in 
a8 opinion, 
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opinion, that a Society instituted at Calcutta, on the plan of those establiched 
in the principal cities of Europe, might possibly be the means of concentrating 
all the valuable knowledge, which might occasionally be attained in Aſia, or 
of preserving at least many little tracts and essays, the writers of which might 
not think them of syfficient importance for separate publication. The As1a- 
Ticx SocittTY was accordingly formed on the 15th of January 1984, by 
those Gentlemen, whose names are distinguished by asterisks in the list of Mem- 
bers at the end of this book ; and ample materials have already been collected 
for two large volumes on a variety of new and interesting subjectss By this 
publication the institution may be considered as having taken root ; but the 
plant will flourish or fade, according as the activity or remissness of the Mem- 
bers and their corresþondents shall promote or obstruct its growth : it will 
ourish, if naturaliata, chymists, antiquaries, philologers, and men of science, 
in different parts of Aſia, will commit their observations to writing, and send 
them to the President or the Secretary at Calcutta; it will languish, if auen 
communications shall be long intermitted; and it will die away, if they shall 
entirely cease ; for it is morally impossible, that a few men, whatever be their 
zeal, who have great publick duties to discharge, and difficult private studies 
connected with thoee duties, can eupport euch an extablickment without the 
mos! assiduous and eager auxiliaries. 


Before we proceed to give a short history of the institution, it may be pro- 
per to declare, that the Society will pass no decision in their colleQtive capa- 
city on any point of literature or philosophy, but that the writers of such 
dissertations, as they shall think worthy to be published from time to time, must 
hold themselves individually responsible for their own opinions ; a declaration, 
which is conformable, we believe, to the practice of similar Societies in 
Europe. 
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It having been resolved to follow, as nearly as possible, the plan of the Roy- 
al Society at London, of which the King is Patron, it was agreed at the first 
regular meeting, that the Letter here exhibited should be sent to the Governor 
General and Council, as the Executive power in the Company's territories ; 
and their answer, lick is also subjoined, was received in the course of the 
next month. | 
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To the Honourable WARREN HASTINGS, Ee. Governor General, Prefident ; 
EDWARD WHELER, JOHN MACPHERSON, and JOHN STABLES, 
Esguinzs, Members of the Council of Fort William in Bengal. 


HonourABLE Sik AND GENTLEMEN, 


4 of which we are Members, ü 
inquiring into the Hiſtory Civil and Natural, the Antiquities, Arts, Sciences, and 
Literature of Aa, we are deſirous, that you will honour us with accepting the title of our 


Patrons, and requeſt you to conſider this application as a token of the great reſpeR, 


HONOURABLE Sik AND GENTLEMEN, 


Your moſt obedient and moſt humble Servants, 
JOHN HYDE, THOMAS LAW, 
WILLIAM JONES, CHARLES WILKINS, 
JOHN CARNAC, JOHN DAVID PATERSON, 


DAVID ANDERSON, CHARLES CHAPMAN, 
WILLIAM CHAMBERS, CHARLES HAMILTON, 
FRANCIS GLADWIN, | GEORGE HILARO BARLOW. 


JONATHAN DUNCAN, 
Calcutta, January 23, 2784. 
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THE ANSWER. 


Gaurt zun, 


Arr. 

knowledge by the means, which your local advantages afford you in a degree, 
perhaps, exceeding thoſe of any part of the Globe; and we derive great hopes of your 
attainment of ſo important an end from our perſonal knowledge of the abilities and ta- 
lents of the Gentlemen, whoſe names we read in the ſubſcription to your addreſs. 


We accept the title you have been deſirous of conferring upon us of Patrons to your 
Society, and ſhall be happy to avail ourſelves of any occaſion that may occur of contri- 
duting to its ſucceſs. 


We are, GzNTLEMEN, 
Your moſt obedient humble Servants, 


WARREN HASTINGS, 
EDWARD WHELER, 


JOHN MACPHERSON, 
JOHN STABLES. 
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Mr. Hasrines therefore appeared, as Governor General, among the Pa- 
trons of the new Society: but he seemed, in his private station, as the first li- 
beral promoter of useful knowledge in Bengal, and esþecially as the great en- 
courager of Perſian and Sanſcrit literature, to deserve a particular mark of 
distinction: and he was accordingly requested in a ort letter to accept the 
title of Preſident: it was, indeed, much doubted, whether he would accept any 
Mee, the duties of which he could not have leisure to fulfil ; but an offer of the 
honorary title was intended as a tribute respect, which the occasion seemed 
to demand, and which could not have been omitted without an appearance of 
inattention to his distinguihed merit. His answer is alto annexed. 


GenTLEMEN, 


egg, 66 cnn gage 
me, in nominating me to be the Preſident of your Society, ns 5 CLE you G9 GED 
6). EEE 


Frew an exly counifiien of the withy of the inflinninn, it was my cnxtous with tha 
I might be, by whatever means, inſtrumental in promoting the ſucceſs of it ; but not 
in the mode which you have propoſed, which, 1 fear, would rather prove, CVE 
effeR, an incumbrance on it. 


I have not the leiſure requiſite to diſcharge the funftions of ſuch a flation; 
nor, if 1 did poſſeſs it, would it be conſiſtent with the pride, which every man may 
be allowed to avow in the purſuit or ſupport of the objects of his perſonal credit, 
to accept the firſt lation in a department, in which the ſuperior talents of my im- 
mediate followers in it would ſhine with a luſtre, from which mine muſt ſuffer much 
in 
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in the compariſon, and to ſtand in ſo conſpicuous a point of view the only ineffeflive 
member of a body, which is yet in its infancy, and compoſed of Members with whoſe 
abilities I am, and have long been, in the habits of intimate communication, and know 
them to be all eminently qualified to fill their reſpektive parts in it. 


On theſe grounds I requeſt your permiſſion to decline the offer which you have done 
me the honor to make to me, and to yield my pretenſions to the Gentleman, whoſe genius 
planned the inſtitution, and is moſt capable of conduRting it to the attainment of the great 
and ſplendid purpoſes of its formation. Ha a 


I at the ſame time earneſtly ſolicit your acceptance of ſervices in any way in which they 
can be, and I hope that they may be, rendered uſeful to your Reſearches, | 


I have the honor to be, 
GENTLEMEN, 
Your moſt obedient and moſt humble Servant, 


Fort William, | | WARREN HASTINGS. 


On the receipt of this letter, Sir WII Lian Jon Gs was nominated President 
of the Society ; and, at their next meeting, he delivered the following dis- 


course. 


A DISCOURSE 
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A 


DISCOURSE 


INSTITUTION OF A SOCIETY, 


FOR INQUIRING INTO THE 


HISTORY, CIVIL AND NATURAL, 
THE ANTIQUITES, ARTS, SCIENCES, AND LITERATURE, 


ASIA 


BY THE PRESIDENT. 


GENTLEMEN, 


HEN I was at fea, laſt Auguſt, on my voyage to this 
country, which I had long and ardently deſired to viſit, 
I found, one evening, on inſpecting the obſervations of the day, 
that India lay before us, and Pera on our left, whilſt a breeze 
from Arabia blew nearly on our ſtern. A ſituation ſo pleaſing 
in itſelf, and to me ſo new, could not fail to awaken a train 
of reflections in a mind, which had early been accuſtomed to 
contemplate with delight the eventful hiſtories and agreeable fic- 
tions of this eaſtern world. It gave me inexpreflible pleaſure to 
find myſelf in the midft of ſo noble an amphitheatre, almoſt en- 
circled by the vaſt regions of Afia, which has ever been 
eſteemed the nurſe of ſciences, the inventreſs of delightful 
and uſeful arts, the ſcene of glorious actions, fertile in the 

Vor. I. | b productions 
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productions of human genius, abounding in natural wonders, and 
infinitely diverſified in the forms of religion and government, in 
the laws, manners, cuſtoms, and languages, as well as in the 
features and complexions, of men. I could not help remarking, 
how important and extenſive a field was yet unexplored, and how 
many ſolid advantages unimproved; and, when I conſidered with 
pain, that, in this fluctuating, imperfect, and limited condition 
of life, ſuch inquiries and improvements could only be made by 
the united efforts of many, who are not eaſily brought, without 
ſome prefling inducement or ſtrong impulſe, to converge in a 
common point, I conſoled myſelf with a hope founded on opi- 
nions, which it might have the appearance of flattery to mention, 
that, if in any country or community ſuch an union could be 
effected, it was among my countrymen in Bengal, with ſome of 
whom I already had, and with moſt was defirous of having, the 
pleaſure of being intimately acquainted. 


\ 


You have realized that hope, gentlemen, and even anticipated a 
declaration of my wiſhes, by your alacrity in laying the foundation 
of a ſociety for inquiring into the hiſtory and antiquities, the natu- 
ral productions, arts, ſciences, and literature of Afia. I may confi- 
dently foretel, that an inſtitution ſo likely to afford entertainment, 
and convey knowledge, to mankind, will advance to maturity by 
flow, yet certain, degrees; as the Royal Society, which at firſt 
was only a meeting of a few literary friends at Oxford, roſe gra- 

dually 
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dually to that ſplendid zenith, at which a HAL ERH was their ſecre- 


tary, and a Nxwrox their preſident. 


Although it is my humble opinion, that, in order to enſure our 
ſucceſs and permanence, we muſt keep a middle courſe between 
a languid remiſſneſs, and an over zealous activity, and that the tree, 
which you have auſpiciouſly planted, will produce fairer bloſſoms 
and more exquiſite fruit, if it be not at firſt expoſed to too great 
a glare of ſunſhine, yet I take the liberty of ſubmitting to your con- 
ſideration a few general ideas on the plan of our fociety ; affuring 
you, that, whether you reje& or approve them, your correction will 
give me both pleaſure and inſtruction, as your flattering attentions 
have already conferred on me the higheſt honour. 


It is your deſign, I conceive, to take an ample ſpace for your 
learned inveſtigations, bounding them only by the geographical li- 
mits of Afia ; ſo that, conſidering Hinduſtan as a centre, and turn- 
ing your eyes in idea to the North, you have, on your right, many 
important kingdoms in the Eaſtern peninfula, the ancient and 
wonderful empire of China with all her Tartarian dependencies, 
and that of Japan, with the cluſter of precious iſlands, in which 
many fingular curioſities have too long been concealed : before you 
lies that prodigious chain of mountains, which formerly perhaps 
were a barrier againſt the violence of the ſea, and beyond them 
the very intereſting country of Tibet, and the vaſt regions of Tar- 

b 2 tary, 
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tary, from which, as from the Trojan horſe of the poets, have 
iſſued ſo many conſummate warriors, whoſe domain has extended 
at leaſt from the banks of the /iffus to the mouths of the 
Ganges : on your left are the beautiful and celebrated provinces 
of tran or Perſia, the unmeaſured and perhaps unmeaſurable de- 
ſerts of Arabia, and the once flouriſhing kingdom of Yemen, with 
the pleaſant iſles that the Arabs have ſubdued or colonized ; and 
farther weſtward, the Aftatick dominions of the Turk: ſultans, 
whoſe moon ſeems approaching rapidly to its wane.—By this 
great circumference the field of your uſeful reſcarches will be in- 
cloſed; but, fince Egypt had unqueſtionably an old connexion with 
this country, if not with China, fince the language and literature 
of the Abyſfenians bear a manifeſt affinity to thoſe of Afia, ſince the 
Arabian arms prevailed along the African coaſt of the Mediterra- 
nean, and even erected a powerful dynaſty on the continent of 
Europe, you may not be diſpleaſed occaſionally to follow the 
ftreams of Afiatick learning a little beyond its natural boundary; 
and, if it be neceſſary or convenient, that a ſhort name or epithet 
de given to our ſociety, in order to diſtinguiſh it in the world, that 
of Afratick appears both claſſical and proper, whether we conſider 
the place or the object of the inſtitution, and preferable to Oriental, 
which is in truth a word merely relative, and though commonly 
uſed in Europe, conveys no very diſtinct idea. 


If now it be aſked, what are the intended objects of our 
inquiries within theſe ſpacious limits, we anſwer, MAN 
and 
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and NATURE; whatever is performed by the one, or pro- 
duced by the other. Human knowledge has been elegantly ana- 
lyſed according to the three great faculties of the mind, memory, 
reaſon, and imagination, which we conſtantly find employed in ar- 
and diverſifying, the ideas, which we receive through our ſenſes, 
or acquire by reflection; hence the three main branches of 
learning are hiſtory, ſcience, and art: the firſt comprehends either 
an account of natural productions, or the genuine records of 
empires and ftates; the fecond embraces the whole circle of 
pure and mixed mathematicks, together with ethicks and law, 
as far as they depend on the reaſoning faculty; and the third 
includes all the beauties of imagery, and the charms of invention, 
diſplayed in modulated language, or — — 
or ſound. 


Agreeably to this analyſis, you will inveſtigate whatever is rare 
in the ſtupendous fabrick of nature, will correct the geography of 
Aſia by new obſervations and diſcoveries; will trace the annals, 
and even traditions, of thoſe nations, who from time to time have 
peopled or deſolated it; and will bring to light their various 
forms of government, with their inſtitutions civil and religious ; 
you will examine their improvements and methods in arithme- 
thick and geometry, in trigonometry, menſuration, mechanicks, 
opticks, aſtronomy, and general phyſicks ; their ſyſtems of morali- 
ty, grammar, rhetorick, and dialectick; their ſkill in chirurgery 

and 
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and medicine, and their advancement, whatever it may be, in ana- 
tomy and chymiſtry. To this you will add reſearches into their 
agriculture, manufactures, trade; and, whilſt you inquire with 
pleaſure into their muſick, architecture, painting, and poetry, will 
not negle& thoſe inferiour arts, by which the comforts and even 
elegancies of ſocial life are ſupplied or improved. You may ob- 
ſerve, that I have omitted their languages, the diverſity and diffi- 
culty of which are a fad obſtacle to the progreſs of uſeful know- 
ledge ; but I have ever conſidered languages as the mere inſtruments 
of real learning, and think them improperly confounded with learn- 
ing itſelf : the attainment of them is, however, indiſpenſably ne- 
ceflary; and if to the Perfian, Armenian, Turkiſh, and Arabick, 
could be added not only the Sanſcrit, the treaſures of which we 
may now hope to ſee unlocked, but even the Chineſe, Tartarian, 
Japaneſe, and the various inſular dialects, an immenſe mine would 
then be open, in which we might labour with equal delight and 
advantage. 


Having ſubmitted to you theſe imperſect thoughts on the 
to add a few hints on the conduct of it in its preſent immature 
ſtate. 


Lela begins one of his fatirical pieces againſt hiſtorians, 
with declaring that the only true propoſition in his work was, 
| able 
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able at firſt, in order to prevent any difference of ſentiment on 
particular points not immediately before us, to eſtabliſh but one 
rule, namely, to have no rules at all. This only I mean, that, 
in the infancy of any ſociety, there ought to be no confinement, 
no trouble, no expenſe, no unneceſſary formality. Let us, if you 
pleaſe, for the preſent, have weekly evening meetings in this hall, 
for the purpoſe of hearing original papers read on ſuch ſubjects, 
as fall within the circle of our inquiries. Let all curious and 
learned men be invited to ſend their tracts to our ſecretary, for 
which they ought immediately to receive our thanks; and if, to- 
wards the end of each year, we ſhould be ſupplied with a ſuffi- 
ciency of valuable materials to fill a volume, let us preſent our 
Afaatick miſcellany to the literary world, who have derived fo 
much pleaſure and information from the agreeable work of 
. K =myPFER, than which we can ſcarce propoſe a better model, that 
they will accept with eagerneſs any freſh entertainment of the 
ſame kind. You will not perhaps be diſpoſed to admit mere tranſ- 
lations of conſiderable length, except of ſuch unpubliſhed eflays or 
treatiſes as may be tranſmitted to us by native authors; but, whe- 
ther you will enrol as members any number of learned natives, you 
| will hereafter decide, with many other queſtions, as they happen to 
ariſe; and you will think, I preſume, that all queſtions ſhould 
be decided, on a ballot, by a majority of two thirds; and that nine 
members ſhould be requiſite to conſtitute a board for ſuch deci- 
fions. Theſe points, however, and all others, I ſubmit entirely, 
gentlemen, to your determination, having neither wiſh nor pre- 

tenſion 
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tenſion to claim any more than my fingle right of ſuffrage. One 
7 thing only, as effential to your dignity, I recommend with earneſt- 
neſs, on no account to admit a new member, who has not expreſſed 
a voluntary defire to become ſo; and in that caſe, you will not re- 
Gs TON GY GE EIN GH © 206 67" EROIEp 
and a zeal for the promotion of it. 


Your inſtitution, I am perſuaded, will ripen of itſelf, and your 
meetings will be amply ſupplied with intereſting and amuſing pa- 
pers, as ſoon as the object of your inquiries ſhall be generally 
known. 'There are, it may not be delicate to name them, but 
there are many, from whoſe important ſtudies I cannot but con- 
ceive high expectations; and, as far as mere labour will avail, I 
ſincerely promiſe, that if, in my allotted ſphere of juriſprudence, or 
in any intellectual excurſion, that I may have leifure to make, I 1 
ſhould be ſo fortunate as to collect, by accident, either fruits or 
flowers, which may ſeem valuable or pleaſing, I ſhall offer my 
„ ͤ n ad. .u__w___s 
greateſt potentate on earth. 
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I. 


A DISSERTATION 


On the OxTnoGRAaraY of ASIATICK Worps in Rowan LetTERs. 


BY THE PRESIDENT. 


VERY man, who has occaſion to compoſe trafts on Aviatick Litera- 
ture, or to tranſlate from the Asiatick languages, muſt always find 
it convenient, and ſometimes neceſſary, to expreſs Arabian, Indian, 
and Persian words, or ſentences, in the charatters generally uſed among 
Europeans ; and almoſt every writer in thoſe circumſtances has a method 
of notation peculiar to himſelf: but none has yet appeared in the form of 
a complete ſyſtem ; ſo that each original ſound may be rendered invariably 


by one appropriated ſymbol, conformably to the natural order of articu- 
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lation, and with a due regard to the primitive power of the Roman alpha- 
bet, which modern Europe has in general adopted. A want of attention 
to this objeQt has occaſioned great confuſion in hiſtory and geography. 
The ancient Greeks, who made a voluntary facrifice of truth to the delica- 
cy of their cars, appear to have altered by defign almoſt all the oriental 
names, which they introduced into their elegant, but romantick, hiſtories ; 
and even their more modern geographers, who were too vain, perhaps, 
of their own language to learn any other, have ſo ſtrangely diſguiſed the 
proper appellations of countries, cities, and rivers in Asia, that, without 
the guidance of the ſagacious and indefatigable M. D'Axvitus, it would 
have been as troubleſome to follow AlzXJAD ER through the Panjab on 
the Ptolemaick map of Acatropanon, as adtually to travel over the 
fame country in its preſent ſtate of rudeneſs and diſorder. They had an 
unwarrantable habit of moulding foreign names to a Grecian form, and 
giving them a reſemblance to ſome derivative word in their own tongue : 
thus, they changed the Gogra into Agoranis, or a river of the assembly, 
Uchak into Ozydrace, or sharpighted, and Renas into Aornos, or a rock 
inaccessible to birds; whence their poets, who delighted in wonders, em- 
by properties, which exiſted only in imagination. If we have leſs liveli- 
neſs of fancy than the Ancients, we have more accuracy, more love of 
trath, and, perhaps, more ſolidity of judgement; and, if our works ſhall 
afford leſs delight to thoſe, in reſpeft of whom we ſhall be Ancients, it 
may be ſaid without preſumption, that we ſhall give them more corre& in- 
formation on the hiſtory and geography of this eaſtern world; fince no 
man can perfealy deſcribe a country, who is unacquainted with the lan- 
guage of it. The learned and entertaining work of M. D'Hzas Tor, 


which praſeſſes to interpret and elucidate the names of perſons and places, 
and the tithes of books, abounds alſo in citations from the beſt writers of 
Arabia 


: 
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Arabia and Persia; yet, though his orthograpby will be found leſs defeRiive 


than that of other writers on fimilar ſubjeQts, without excepting the illuſ- 
trious Prince Kan TEM, ſtill it requires more than a moderate knowledge 
of Persian, Arabick, and Turkish, to comprehend all the paſſages quoted 
by him in European charafters ; one inſtance of which I cannot forbear 
giving. In the account of Inu Zaidin, a celebrated Andalusian poet, the 
firſt couplet of an elegy in Arabici is praiſed for its elegance, and expreſſed 
thus in Roman letters : 


Iekad hein tenagikom dhamairna ; re 
Iacdha alaina alaſſa laula taſſina. 


The time, adds the tranſlator, will ſoon come, when you will deli- 
ver us from all our cares: the remedy is aſſured, provided we have a 
« little patience.” When Dr. HuxTt of Oxford, whom I am bound to 
name with gratitude and veneration, together with two or three others, at- 
tempted at my requeſt to write the ſame diſtich in Arabian charaQters, they 
all wrote it differently, and all, in my preſent opinion, erroneouſly. I 
was then a very young ſtudent, and could not cafily have procured un 
Zaidin's works, which are, no doubt, preſerved in the Bodley library, but 
which have not fince fallen in my way. This admired couplet, therefore, 
I have never ſeen in the original characters, and confeſs myſelf at a loſs to 
render them with certainty. Both verſes are written by D'HzzxzxzLor wich- 
out attention to the grammatical points, that is, in a form which no learn. 
ed Arab would give them in recitation; but, although the French verſion 
be palpably erroneous, it is by no means eaſy to correft the errour. If 
algsd, or a remedy, be the true reading, the negative particle muſt be ab- 
ſurd, fince tadesaind fignifies we are patient, and not we despair; but, if 
alasay, or affliction, be the proper word, ſome obſcurity muſt ariſe from the 
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verb, with which it agrees. On the whole I gueſs, that the diſtich ſhould 
thus be written : 


@#& a AMS om#Þ0#:.o0 99 © 
* . * + T4 
Ow 2 + oc 1) 9 - 


Un Wy) gel he as 


Yecddu Alina tundjicum 8 
Taldi dlaind 'lasay lau Id tadssind. 
« When our boſoms impart their ſecrets to you, anguiſh would almoſt fix 
"« our doom, if we were not mutually to conſole ourſelves.” 


The principal verbs may have a futyre ſenſe, and the laſt word may 
admit of a different interpretation. Dr. HuxrT, I remember, had found in 
Grcctrus the word dhemadyer, which he conceived to be in the original. 
After all, the rhyme ſeems imperfeR, and the meaſure irregular. Now I 
aſk, whether ſuch perplexities could have ariſen, if D'HzxzzLor or his Editor 
had formed a regular ſyſtem of expreſſing Arabick in Roman characters, and 
had apprized his readers of it in his introdutctory difſertation ? 


If a further proof be required, that ſuch a ſyſtem will be uſeful to the 
learned and effential to the ſtudent, let me remark, that a learner of Per- 
ian, who ſhould read in our beſt hiſtories the life of Sultan Az tu, and wiſh 
to write his name in Arabick letters, might expreſs it thirty-nine different 
ways, and be wrong at laſt: the word ſhould be written Adzem with three 
points on the firſt conſonant. 


| There are two general modes of exhibiting Asiatick words in our own 
: letters: they are founded on principles nearly oppoſite, but each of them 
has 
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has its advantages, and each has been recommended by reſpeQable autho- 
rities. The firſt proſeſſes to regard chiefly the pronunciation of the words 
intended to be expreſſed ; and this method, as far as it can be purſued, is 
unqueſtionably uſeful : but new ſounds are very inadequately preſented to 
a ſenſe not formed to receive them; and the reader muſt in the end be left 
to pronounce many letters and ſyllables precariouſly ; beſides, that by this 
mode of orthography all grammatical analogy is deſtroyed, fimple ſounds 
are repreſented by double characters, vowels of one denomination ſtand 
for thoſe of another; and poſſibly with all our labour we perpetuate a pro- 
vincial or inclegant pronunciation: all theſe objetions may be made to 
the uſual way of writing Kummerbund, in which neither the letters nor the 
true ſound of them are preſerved, while Kemerbend, or Cemerbend, as an 
ancient Briton would write it, clearly exhibits both the original charaQers 
and the Persian pronunciation of them. To ſet this point in a ſtrong light, 
we need only ſuppoſe, that the French had adopted a ſyſtem of letters 
wholly different from ours, and of which we had no types in our printing- 
houſes: let us conceive an Englizhman acquainted with their language to 
be pleaſed with MarnzxE's well-known imitation of Horace, and defirous 
of quoting it in ſome piece of criticiſm. He would read thus: 


© La mort a des rigueurs à nulle autre parcilles ; 
On a beau la prier: 

La cruelle qu'elle eſt ſe bouche les oreilles, 
© Et nous laiſſe crier. 


© Le pauvre en fa cabane, ou le chaume le couvre, 
© Eſt ſujet a ſes loix, | 
Et la garde, qui veille aux barrieres du Louvre, 
* N*en defend pas nos rois!” 


Would 
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Would he then expreſs theſe eight verſes, in Roman charafters, exaRt- 
ly as the French themſelves in faft expreſs them, or would he decorate his 
compoſition wich a paſſage more reſembling the diale& of ſavages, than 
that of a poliſhed nation? His pronunciation, good or bad, would, per- 
haps, be thus repreſented : 


© Law more aw day reegyewrs aw nool otruh parellyuh, 
© Onne aw bo law preeay: 

© Law crooellyuh kellay ſuh booſhuh lays orellyub, 
Ay noo layſuh creeay. 


© Luh povre ong faw cawbawn oo luh chomuh luh coovruh, 
Ay foozyet aw fay lwaw, 

Ay law gawrduh kee velly © bawryayruh dyoo Loouruk 
Nong dayfong paw nos rwaw f 


The ſecond ſyſtem of Asiatici Orthograpby confiſts in ſcrupulouſly ren. 
dering letter for letter, without any particular care to preſerve the pronun- 
ciation; and, as long as this mode proceeds by unvaried rules, it ſeems 
clearly entitled to preference. 


For the firſt method of writing Persian words the warmeſt advocate, 
among my acquaintance, was the late Major Davy, a Member of our So- 
ciety, and a man of parts, whom the world loſt prematurely, at a time 
when he was meditating a literary retirement, and hoping to paſs the re- 
mainder of his life in domeſtick happineſs, and in the cultivation of his 
very uſeful talents. He valued himſelf particularly on his pronunciation 
of the Persian language, and on his new way of exhibiting it in our charaQters, 
which he inſtrufted the learned and amiable Editor of his Institutes of Ti- 
mour 
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mour at Orford to retain with minute attention throughout his work. 
Where he had acquired his refined articulation of the Persian, I never 
was informed ; but it is evident, that he ſpells moſt proper names in a man- 
ner, which a native of Persia, who could read our letters, would be unable 
to comprehend. For inſtance : that the capital of Azarbdijen is now call- 
ed Tabriz, I know from the mouth of a perſon born in that city, as well as 
from other Iranians ; and that it was fo called fixteen hundred years ago, 
we all know from the Geography of Ptolemy; yet Major Davy always 
wrote it Tubburaze, and inſiſted that it ſhould thus be pronounced. Whe- 
ther the natives of Semerhand, or Samarkand, who probably ſpeak the 
dialeQ of Sogid with a Turanian pronunciation, call their birth-place, as 
Davy ſpelled it, Summurkund, I have yet to learn; but I cannot believe 
it, and am convinced, that the former mode of writing the word expreſſes 
both the letters and the ſound of them better than any other combination 
of charafters. His method, therefore, has every defeft; fince it renders 
neither the original elements of words, nor the ſounds repreſented by them 
in Persia, where alone we muſt ſeek for genuine Persian, as for French in 
France, and for Italian in Italy. 


The ſecond method has found two able ſupporters in Mr. HAT ED and 
Mr. W1tx1ns; to the firſt of whom the publick is indebted for a perſpicu- 
ous and ample grammar of the Bengal language, and to the ſecond for 
more advantages in Indian literature than Europe, or India, can ever fuf- 
ficiently acknowledge. 


Mr. HaLiuzd, having juſtly remarked, that the two greateſt defefts in 
* the orthography of any language are the application of the fame letter 
to ſeveral different ſounds, and of different letters to the fame ſound,” 
truly pronounces them both to be ſo common in English, that he was 


* excecdingly 
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«© exceedingly embarraſſed in the choice of letters to expreſs the ſound of 
© the Bengal vowels, and was at laſt by no means ſatisfied with his own ſe- 
© leftion.* If any thing difſatisfies me, in his clear and accurate ſyſtem, it 
is the uſe of double letters for the long vowels (which might however be 
juſtified) and the frequent intermixture of Italie and Roman letters in the 


ſame word; which both in writing and printing muſt be very inconvenient : 
perhaps it may be added. that his diphthongs are not expreſſed analogouſly 
to the ſounds, of which they are compoſed. 


The ſyſtem of Mr. Wirxixs has been equally well conſidered, and Mr. 
Hartned himſelf has indeed adopted it in his preface to the Compilation of 
Hindu Laws: it principally conſiſts of double letters to fignify our third 
and fifth vowels, and of the common proſodial marks to aſcertain their 
brevity or their length; but thoſe marks are ſo generally appropriated to 
books of proſody, that they never fail to convey an idea of metre; nor, 
if either proſodial ſign were adopted, would both be neceſſary ; fince the 
omiſſion of a long mark would evidently denote the ſhortneſs of the un- 
marked vowel, or converſely. On the whole, I cannot but approve this 
notation for Sanscrit words, yet require ſomething more univerſally ex- 
preſſive of Aiatich letters: as it is perfect, however, in its kind, and will 
appear in the works of its learned inventor, I ſhall annex, among the ex- 
amples, four diſtichs from the Bhagawat expreſſed both in his method and 
mine*: a tranſlation of them will be produced on another occafion ; but, 
in order to render this tract as complete as poſlible, a fuller ſpecimen of 
Sanscrit will be ſubjoined with the original printed in the characters of 
Bengal, into which the Brakmans of that province tranſpoſe all their 
books, few of them being able to read the Devandgari letters: ſo far 
has their indolence prevailed over their piety ! 


* Plate IV. 
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thoſe which I have preſcribed for myſelf, to unfold my own ſyſtem, the 
convenience of which has been proved by careful obſervation and long 


Experience. 


It would be ſuperfluous to diſcourſe on the organs of ſpeech, which 
have been a thouſand times diſſected, and as often deſcribed by muſicians, 
or anatomiſts; and the ſeveral powers of which every man may perceive 
either by the touch or by fight, if he will attentively obſerve another per- 
ſon pronouncing the different claſſes of letters, or pronounce them himſelf 
diſtinly before a mirror: but a ſhort analyſis of articulate ſounds may be 
proper to introduce an examination of every ſeparate ſymbol. 


All things abound with errour, as the old ſearchers for truth remarked 
with deſpondence ; but it is really deplorable, that our firſt ſtep from total 
ignorance ſhould be into groſs inaccuracy, and that we ſhould begin our 
education in England with learning to read the five vowels, two of which, as 
we are taught to pronounce them, are clearly diphthongs. There are, in- 
deed, five ſimple vocal ſounds in our language, as in that of Rome; 
which occur in the words an innocent bull, though not preciſely in their 
natural order, for we have retained the true arrangement of the letters, 
while we capricioully difarrange them in pronunciation; fo that our eyes 
are ſatisfied, and our cars diſappointed. The primary clements of articu- 
of the Latin grammarians. If the lips be opened ever fo little, the breath 
ſuffered gently to paſs through them, and the feebleſt utterance attempted, 
a ſound is formed of ſo ſimple a nature, that, when lengthened, it continues 
nearly the ſame, except that, by the leaſt acuteneſs in the voice it becomes 
a cry, and is probably the firſt ſound uttered by infants; but if, while this 
Vor. I. C element 
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element is articulated, the breath be forced with an effort through the lips, 
we form an aspirate more or leſs harſh in proportion to the force exerted. 
When, in pronouncing the fimple vowel, we open our lips wider, we ex- 
preſs a ſound completely articulated, which moſt nations have agreed to 
place the firs: in their ſymbolical ſyſtems: by opening them wider ſtill 
with the corners of them a little drawn back, we give birth to the second 
of the Roman vowels, and by a large aperture, with a farther inflexion of 
the lips and a higher elevation of the tongue, we utter the third of them. 
into another ſound of the ſame nature with the firs: vowel, and eaſily con- 
founded with it in a broad pronunciation : when this new ſound is length- 
ened, it approaches very nearly to the fourth vowel, which we form by a 
bolder and ſtronger rotundity of the mouth; a farther contraction of it 
produces the I vowel, which in its elongation 'almoſt cloſes the lips, a 
ſmall paſſage only being left for the breath. Theſe are all ſhort vowels; 
and, if an Halian were to read the words an innocent bull, he would give 
the, found of each correſponding long vowel, as in the monoſyllables of 
his own language, ad, i, zd, e, d. Between theſe ten vowels are num- 
berieſs gradations, and nice inflexions, which uſe only can teach; and, by 
the compoſition of them all, might be formed an hundred diphthongs, and 
a thouſand triphthongs; many of which are found in Z7alian, and were 
probably articulated by the Greeks; but we bave only occaſion, in this 
traft, for two diphthongs, which are compounded of the firs: vowel with 
the third, and with the Aſth, and ſhould be expreſſed by their conſtituent 
letters: as thoſe vocal compounds which begin with the third and Aſth 
ſhort vowels, they are generally, and not inconveniently, rendered by diſ- 
tongue, which affiſts in forming ſome of the vowels, is the principal in- 
firument in articulating two liquid ſounds, which have ſomething of a 

vocal 
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vocal nature; one, by ſtriking the roots of the upper teeth, while the 
breath paſſes gently through the lips; another, by an inſlexion upwards with 
a tremulous motion; and theſe two liquids coaleſce with fuch eaſe, that a 
mixed letter, uſed in ſome languages, may be formed by the firſt of them 
followed by the ſecond : when the breath is obſtrutted by the preſſure of the 
tongue, and forced between the teeth on each fide of it, a liquid is formed 
peculiar to the British dialeQ of the Celtich. | 


We may now conſider in the fame order, beginning with the root of the 


which require the aid of a vowel, or at leaſt of the simple breathing, to be 
fully articulated ; and it may here be premiſed, that the harsh breathing di- 
tinaly pronounced after each of theſe consonants, as they are named by 
grammarians, conſtitutes its proper asþirate. 


- By the aſſiſtance of the tongue and the palate are produced two con- 
genial ſounds, differing only as hard and get; and theſe two may be form- 
ed ſtill deeper in the throat, ſo as to imitate, with a long vowel after them, 
the voice of a raven; but if, while they are uttered, the breath be harſhly 
ſeems to charaQterize the pronunciation of the Arabs; while the naſal 
ſound, very common among the Persians and Indians, may be conſidered 
as the zoft palatine with part of the breath paſſing through the noſe; 
which organ would by itſelf rather produce a vocal found; common alſo 
in Arabia, and not unlike the cry of a young antelope and ſome other 


Next come different claſſes of dentals, and imong the firſt of them 
ſhould be placed the sibilants, which moſt nations expreſs by an indented fi- 
C 2 gure : 
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gure: each of the dental ſounds is hard or ſoft, ſharp or obtuſe, and, by 
thruſting the tip of the tongue between the teeth, we form two ſounds ex- 
ceedingly common in Arabick and Englisk, but changed into liſping fibi- 
lants by the Persians and French, while they on the other hand have a 
found unknown to the Arabs, and uncommon in our language, though it 
occurs in ſome words by the compoſition of the hard fibilant with our laſt 
vowel pronounced as a diphthong. The liquid nasal follows theſe, being 
formed by the tongue and roots of the teeth, with a little affiſtance from 
the other organ; and we muſt particularly remember, when we attend to 
the pronunciation of Indian dialefts, that moſt ſounds of this claſs are varied 
in a ſingular manner by turning the tongue upwards, and almoſt bending it 
back towards the palate, fo as to exclude them nearly from the order, but 
not from the analogy, of dentals. | 


The labials form the laſt ſeries, moſt of which are pronounced by the 
appulſe of the lips on each other or on the teeth, and one of them by 
their perfeft: cloſe : the letters, by which they are denoted, repreſent in 
moſt alphabets the curvature of one lip or of both; and a natural charac- 
ter for all articulate ſounds might cafily be agreed on, if nations would a- 
tree on any thing generally beneficial, by delineating the ſeveral organs of 
ſpeech in the' aft of articulation, and ſeleRting from each a diſtin and ele- 
gant outline. A perfeQ language would be that, in which every idea, ca- 
pable of entering the human mind, might be neatly and emphatically ex- 
preſſed by-ong ſpecifick word; ſimple, if the idea were fimple ; complex, if 
complex ; and on the ſame principle a perfeAt ſyſtem of letters ought to 
contain one ſpecifick ſymbol for every ſound uſed in pronouncing the lan- 
guage to which they belonged: in this reſpe& the old Persian or Zend ap- 
' proaches to perfeQtion ; but the Arabian alphabet, which all Mohammedan 
nations have inconſiderately adopted, appears to me ſo complete for the 
purpoſe 
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purpoſe of writing Arabiel, that not a letter could be added or taken away 
without manifeſt inconvenience, and the ſame may indubitably be faid of 
the Devandgari ſyſtem ; which, as it is more naturally arranged than any 
other, ſhall here be the ſtandard of my particular obſervations on Aziatich 
letters. Our Englisk alphabet and orthography are diſgracefully and al- 
moſt ridiculouſly imperſett; and it would be impoſſible to expreſs either 
Indian, Persian, or Arabian words in Roman charafters, as we are ab- 
ſurdly taught to pronounce them; but a mixture of new charafters would 
be inconvenient, and by the help of the diacritical marks uſed by the 
French, with a few of thoſe adopted in our own treatiſes on fluxions, we 
may apply our preſent alphabet ſo happily to the notation of all Aziatick 
languages, as to equal the Devandgart itſelf in precifion and clearneſa, and 
ſo regularly that any one, who knew the original letters, might rapidly and 
unerringly tranſpoſe into them all the proper names, appellatives, or cited 
paſſages, occurring in tracts of Asjatich literature. 


I 


This is the ſimpleſt element of articulation, or firſt vocal ſound, con- 

cerning which enough has been ſaid: the word America begins and ends 

| with it; and its proper ſymbol therefore is A; though it may be often 
| very conveniently expreſſed by E, for reaſons, which I ſhall preſently 
| offer. In our own anomalous language we commonly mark this ele- 
mentary ſound by our ,t vowel, but ſometimes expreſs it by a ſtrange 
variety bath of vowels and diphthongs; as in the phraſe, a mother bird 
Autters over her young ; an irregularity, which no regard to the derivation 

of words or to blind cuſtom can in any degree juſtify. The Nagari letter 

is called Acaàr, but is pronounced in Bengal like our fourth ſhort vowel, 

and in the west of India, like our rat: in all the dialects properly Indian 

it 
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it is conſidered as inherent in every conſonant; and is placed laſt in the 


ſyſtem of the Tibetians, becauſe the letters, which include it, are firſt 
explained in their ſchools. If our double conſonants were invariably con- 
nefied, as in Sanscrit, it would certainly be the better way to omit the 
fimple element, except when it begins a word. This letter anſwers to the 
fat-hkhah, or open ſound of the Arabs, and, in ſome few words, to the 
Zeber of the Persians, or an acute accent placed above the letter ; but 
this Arabian mark, which was ſupplied in the Paklavi by a diſtin cha- 
racter, is more frequently pronounced at Isfahan either like our firs 
or our second ſhort vowel, as in chaskm and ferzend, and the diftinQion 
ſeems to depend, in general, on the nature of the conſonant, which fol- 
lows it. Two of our letters, therefore, are neceſſary for the complete 
notation of the acdr and zeber ; and thus we may be able occaſionally to 
avoid ridiculous or offenſive equivocations in writing Oriental words, and to 
preſerve the true pronunciation of the Persians, which differs as widely from 
that of the Muslimans in India, as the language of our Court at St. James's 
differs from that of the ruſticks in the Gentle Shepherd. 


N 


When the firs: vowel, as the Persian: pronounce it in the word bakke, 
is doubled or prolonged, as in bakkt, it has the ſound of the ſecond Nagari 
vowel, and of the firſt Arabici letter, that is, of our long vowel in cast; 
but the Arabs deride the Persians for their broad pronunciation of this 
letter, which in Iydn has always the ſound of our vowel in call, and is often 
ſo prolated, as to reſemble the fourth and even the fifth of our long 
vowels. Its natural mark would be the ſhort A doubled; but an acute 
accent in the middle of words, .or a grave at the end. of them, will 
be equally clear, and conformable to the praftice of poliſhed nations on 
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ſyſtem; for our Second ſhort vowel has no place in it. This vocal found 
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the continent of Europe. The very broad ſound of the Arabian letter, 
which they call extended, and which the Persians extend yet more, as in 
the word dsdn, may aptly enough be repreſented by the proſodial fign, 
ſince it is conſtantly long: whereas the mark hamzak:as conſtantly shortens 
the letter, and gives it the ſound of the point above or below it; as in 
the words dd and Fldm : the changes of this letter may perplex the learn- 
er, but his perplexity will ſoon vaniſh, as he advances. In writing Asiatick 
names, we frequently confound the broad d with its correſpondent ſhort 
vowel, which we improperly expreſs by an O; thus we write Cogim for 
Kasim, in defiance of analogy and correfineſs. Our vowel in fond occurs 
but ſeldom, if ever, in Arabian, Indian, or Persian words: it is placed, ne- 
vertheleſs, in the general ſyſtem with the ſhort proſodial mark, and ſtands 
r 
ſimple breathing. 


2 


Our third vowel, correſily pronounced, appears next in the Näguri 


is repreſented in Arabic by an acute accent under the letter; which at 
Mecca has almoſt invariably the ſame pronunciation; but, fince, in the 
Zend, a charafter like the Greek E-peilon repreſents both our second and 
third ſhort vowels, the Persians often pronounce zir like zeber, calling this 
country Hend, and the natives of it Hendis : nevertheleſs it will be proper 
to denote the Sanscrit icdr and the Arabian casr by one unaltered ſymbol; 
as in the words Indra and Imam. 

A 


The third vowel produced or lengthened is, for the reaſon before ſuggeſted, 
beſt marked by an accent either acute or grave, as in /talian: 


Se 
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It was once my prattice to repreſent this long vowel by two marks, as in 
the words Lebeid and Deimdn, to denote the point in Arabick as well as the 
letter above it; but my preſent opinion is, that Lebid and Diwan are more 
conformable to analogy, and to the [talian orthography, which, of all 
European ſyſtems, approaches neareſt to perfeQion. 


8 


This is our At vowel; for our fourth ſhort one is, like our second, 
rejetted from the pure pronunciation of the Sanscrit in the weſt of India 
and at Bandras, though the Bengalese retain it in the firſt Nagart letter, 
which they call ocdr: to the notation of this ſound, our vowel in ful! 
and the Persian in gul ſhould be conſtantly appropriated, fince it is a 
ſimple articulation, and cannot without impropriety be repreſented by a 
double letter. It anſwers to hu-psilon, and, like that, is often confounded 
with iota : thus muskc has the ſound of mishc among the modern Persians, 
as Numpha was pronounced Nympha by the Romans. The damm of the 
Arabs is, however, frequently ſounded, eſpecially in Persia, like our ſhort O 
in memory, and the choice of two marks for a variable ſound is not improper 
in itſelf, and will ſometimes be found very convenient. 


The 
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8 


The ſame lengthened, and properly expreſſed by an accent, as in the word 
virti : it is a very long vowel in Persian, ſo as nearly to treble the quantity 
of its correſpondent ſhort one ; and this, indeed, may be obſerved of all the 
long vowels in the genuine Zyfahani pronunciation; but the letter vad is 
often redundant, ſo as not to alter the ſound of the ſhort vowel preceding it ; 
as in A and khod: it may, nevertheleſs, be right to expreſs that letter by 
an accent. a 


A 


A vocal ſound peculiar to the Sanscrit language: it is formed by a 
gentle vibration of the tongue preceding our third vowel pronounced very 
short, and may be well expreſſed by the proſodial mark, as in Rishi, a 
Saint. When it is conneſted with a conſonant, as in Crishna, no part of 
it is uſed but the curve at the bottom. We have a fimilar ſound in the 
word merrily, the ſecond ſyllable of which is much ſhorter than the firſt ſyl- 
lable of riches. 


Y 


The fame complex ſound conſiderably lengthened; and, therefore, diſtin- 
guiſhable by the proſodial ſign of a long vowel. 


Vor. I. D In 
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& 
In Bengal, where the ra is often ſunk in the pronunciation of compound 
ſyllables, this letter exprefſes both ſyllables of our word lily : but its ge- 


nuine found, I believe, is In, a ſhort triphthong peculiar to the Sanscrit 
language. 


Y 


Whatever be the true pronunciation of the former ſymbol, this is only an 


elongation of it, and may, therefore, be diſtinguiſhed by the metrical ſign of 
a long vowel. 


2 


Our second long vowel, beſt repreſented, like the others, by an accent, as 
in Vida, the ſacred book of the Hindus, which is a derivative from the San- 
serit root vid, to know. The notation, which I recommend, will have this 
important advantage, that learned foreigners in Europe will in general pro- 
nounce the oriental words, expreſſed by it, with as much correQneſs and fa- 
cility as our own nation. 


oy 


This is a diphthong, compoſed of our firs: and third vowels, and 
expreſſible, therefore, by them, as in the word Yaidya, derived from Veda, 
and meaning a man of the medical cast: in Bengal it is pronounced as 
the Greek diphthong in poimen, a ſhepherd, was probably ſounded in 


ancient 


| 
| 
| 
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ancient Greece. The Arabs and the English articulate this compoſition 
exaQtly alike, though we are pleaſed to expreſs it by a ſimple letter, which, 
on the continent of Europe, has its genuine ſound. In the mouth of an 
Italian the conſtituent vowels in the words mai and miei do not perfetly 
coaleſce, and, at the cloſe of a verſe, they are ſeparated; but a Frenchman 
and a Persian would pronounce them nearly like the preceding long vowel ; 
as in the word Mai, which at Paris means our month of the ſame name, and 
at Rfuban ſignifies wine : the Persian word, indeed, might with great pro- 
priety be written mei, as the diphthong ſeems rather to be compoſed of 
our second and third ſhort vowels; a compoſition very common in Italian 
poetry. 


Z 
Though a coalition of acdr and ucdr forms this ſound in Senzerit, as in 


the myſtical word om; yet it is in fact a fimple articulation, and the fourth of 
our long vowels. 


3 


Here, indeed, we meet with a proper diphthong, compounded of our 


Arat and fifth vowels ; and in Persia the constituent ſounds are not perfeftly 


united ; as in the word Firdausi, which an [talian would pronounce 
exactly like a native of alan. Perhaps, in Arabick words, it may 
be proper to repreſent by an accent the letters yd and ww, which, pre- 
ceded by the open vowel, form the reſpetive diphthongs in Zobair and 
Jaitheri ; but the omiffion of this accent would occaſion little incon- 
venience. 


D 2 This 


3 
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A 


This is no vowel, but an abbreviation, at che end of a ſyllable, of the 
nasal conſonants: thus the Portuguese write Sias for Siam with a naſal 
termination; and the accurate M. D'Anviiis expreſſes great unwilling- 
neſs to write Siam for the country, and Siamois for the people of it, yet 
acknowledges his fear of innovating, notwithſtanding his attachment 
© to the original and proper denominations of countries and places.” It 
appears to me, that the addition of a diſtinQ letter ga would be an impro- 


per and inconvenient mode of expreſſing the naſal ſound, and that we 


cannot do better than adopt the Indian method of diſtinguiſhing it, in 
Sanscrit, Chinese, and Persian words, by a point above the letter; as in 
Sala, a lion; Gill, the name of an illuſtrious Emperor; and Sdmdi, a 
houſchold. 


Ie 


This too is an abbreviation or ſubſtitute, at the cloſe of a ſyllable, 
for the strong asþirate, and may be diſtinguiſhed in the middle of a word 
by a hyphen, as in duk-cha, pain, though it ſeems often to reſemble the 
Arabian hd, which gives only a more forcible ſound to the vowel, which 
precedes it, as in Akicmakh, ſcience. It is well known, that, when ſuch 
Arabick words are uſed in conftruQtion, the final aſpirate of the firſt noun 
has the ſound of td; but, as the letter remains unaltered, it ſhould, I 
think, be preſerved in our charaQers, and expreſſed either by two points 
above it, as in Arabick, or by an accentual mark; fince if we write Zub- 
daku'Imulc, or, the Flower of the Realm, with a comma to denote the 
ſuppreſſion of the alif, every learner will know, that the firſt word 

ſhould 


* 
* 


„ 
= 
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ſhould be pronounced Zubdat. The hd is often omitted by us, when we 
write Persian in English letters, but ought invariably to be inſerted, as in 
Shakndmakh ; fince the aſpiration is very perceptibly ſounded in the true 
pronunciation of dergdk, ribdh, and other ſimilar words. The Sanscrit 
character before us has the fingular property of being interchangeable, by 
certain rules, both with ra and a; in the ſame manner as the Sylva of the 
Romans was formed from the Solici word hylva, and as arbos was uſed in 
old Latin for arbor. 


V 


We come now to the firſt proper conſonant of the Julian fyſtem, in 
which a ſeries of letters, formed in the throat near the root of the tongue, 
properly takes the lead. This letter has the ſound of our & and e in the 
words king and cannibal ; but there will be great convenience in expreſs- 
ing it uniformly by the second of thoſe marks, whatever be the vowel 
following it. The Arabs, and perhaps all nations deſcended from Sx u, 
have a remarkable letter ſounded near the palate with a hard preſſure, 
not unlike the cawing of a raven, as in the word Kdzim; and for 
this particular found the redundance of our own alphabet ſupplies us 
with an uſeful ſymbol: the common people in Hhejaz and Egypt con- 
found it, indeed, with the firſt letter of Gabr, and the Persians only add 
to that letter the hard palatine ſound of the Arabian kaif; but, if we 


_ diſtinguiſh it invariably by I, we ſhall find the utility of appropriating 


our c to the notation of the Indian leuer now before us. The third 


letter of the Roman alphabet was probably articulated like the kappa of 
the Greeks ; and we may fairly ſuppoſe, that Cicero and Cithera were pro- 
nounced alike at Rome and at Athens : the Welsk apply this letter uniform- 


ly 
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ly to the ſame ſound, as in cae and cen; and a little practice will render fuch 
words as citdh and cinnara familiar to our eyes. 


N 


We hear much of aſpirated letters; but the only proper asþirates (thoſe, 1 
mean, in which a ſtrong breathing is diſtinQly heard after the conſonants) are 
to be found in the languages of India; unleſs the word cachezy, which our 
medical writers have borrowed from the Greek, be thought an exception to 
the rule. This aſpiration may be diſtinguiſhed by a comma, as the letter be- 

' fore us is expreſſed in the word Chanitra, a ade. The Arabian, Persian, 
and Tuscan aſpirate, which is formed by a harsh protruſion of the breath, 
while the conſonant is roughly articulated near the root of the tongue, may 
be written as in the word makkzen, a treasury. 


T 


Whatever vowel follow this letter, it ſhould conſtantly be expreſſed 
as in the words gul, a flower, and gil, clay ; and we may obſerve, as before, 
that a little uſe will reconcile us to this deviation from our irregular ſyſ- 
tem. The Germans, whoſe pronunciation appears to be more conſiſtent 
than our own, would ſcarce underſtand the Latin. name of their own 
country, if an Englichnan were to pronounce it as he was taught at 
ſchool. 


I 


The proper aſpirate of the laſt letter, as in the word Rag'huvansa : 
the Persians and Arabs pronounce their ghain with a bur in the throat, 
and 
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and a tremulous motion of the tongue, which gives it a ſound reſembling that 
of r, as it is pronounced in Northumberland: but it is in truth a compound 
guttural, though frequently expreſſed by a ſimple letter, as in Gaza, which 
ſhould be written Ghazzah, a city of Palestine: and in gazelle, as the French 
naturaliſts call the ghazal, or antelope, of the Arabians. The Persian word 
migh, a cloud, is meg ha in Sanscrit ; as mish, a ſheep, appears alſo to be 
derived from mecha, by that change of the long vowels, which generally dif- 
tinguiſhes the Iranian from the Indian pronunciation. 


3 


This is the nasal palatine, which I have already propoſed to denote by a 
þoint above the letter ; fince the addition of a g would create confuſion, 
and often ſuggeſt the idea of a different ſyllable. Thus ends the firſt ſeries 
of Nagari letters, conſiſting of the hard and oft guttural, each attended by 
its proper aſpirate, and followed by a nasal of the ſame claſs ; which elegant 
arrangement is continued, as far as poſſible, through the Sanscrit ſyſtem, and 
ſeems conformable to the beautiful analogy of nature. 


5 


The next is a ſeries of compound letters, as moſt grammarians conſider 
them, though ſome hold them to be ſimple ſounds articulated near the 
palate. The firſt of them has no diſftin& ſign in our own alphabet, 
but is expreſſed, as in the word China, by two letters, which are certainly not 
its component principles: it might, perhaps, be more properly denoted, as 
it is in the great work of M. D'Hzzzxtor, by teh ; but the inconvenience 
of retaining our own ſymbol will be leſs than that of introducing a new 
combination, or inventing, after the example of Dr. FzanxLin, a new 


charaQer. 
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charafter. China is a Sanscrit word; and it will be convenient ſo to write 
it, though I feel an inclination to expreſs it otherwiſe. 


NR 


The fame compolition with a frong breathing articulated after it. Harſh as 
it may ſeem, we cannot, if we continue the former ſymbol, avoid expreſſing 
this ſound, as in the word ch handas, metre. 


c 


This too ſeems to have been conſidered by the Hindus as a fimple 
palatine, but appears, in truth, to be the complex expreſſion of dzk. Perhaps 
the ſame letter may, by a ſmall difference of articulation, partake of two 
different ſounds. This, at leaſt, we may obſerve, that the letter under con- 
fideration is confounded, as a fimple found, with ya; and, as a compound, 
with za, one of its conſtituents: thus the ydsmin of Arabia is by us 
called jasmin: while the fame man is Giorgi at Rome and Zorzi at 
Venice ; or, (to give an example of both in a fingle word) yug, or junction, 
at Banares, is jug in Bengal; and was pronounced zug, or, in the nomina- 
tive, zugon, at Athens. We ſhould, however, invariably expreſs the letter 
before us by ja. 


The Arabian letters did, dad, and d hd, are all pronounced in Persia 
like za, with a ſort of liſp, from an attempt to give them their genuine 
ſound : they may be well expreſſed, as in fluxionary charafters, by a ſeries 
of points above them, 2, 2, 2. 
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AU 


The preceding loner afploates, os tn the wand n « ti. 
KI 


This is the second naſal, compoſed of the former and the letter ya. As 
the Italian word agnello and our onion contain a compoſition of = and y, 
they ſhould regularly be written anyello and onyon ; and the Indian ſound 
differs only in the greater naſality of the firſt letter, which may be diſtinguiſh- 
ed, as before, by a point. A very uſeful Sanscrit root, ſignifying to know, 
begins with the letter ja, followed by this compound nasal, and ſhould be 
written jaa: whence j#yana, knowledge: but this harſh combination is in 
Bengal ſoſtened into gyd: it is expreſſed by a diſtin charafter, which 
ſtands laſt in the plate annexed®. | 


Ly 


In the curious work entitled Tokfaku'l Hind, or The Present of In bia, 

this is the fourth ſeries of Sanscrit letters; but, in general, it has the third 
rank, more agreeably, I think, to the analogy of the ſyſtem. This claſs is 
pronounced with an inflexion of the tongue towards the roof of the mouth, 
which gives an obtuſe ſound to the conſonant, and may be diſtinguiſhed by 
an accent above it. The firſt is the Invian fa, as in the word cotara, a 
rotten tree, and is commonly expreſſed in Persian writings by four points, 
but would be better marked by the AnAlAx fd, which it very nearly re- 
ſembles. + 


Plate II. 


Vor. I. E. The 
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8 


The ſame with a ſtrong breathing after it, as in Fuicunſ ha, or unwearied, 
an epithet of Fishnu. 


T 


A remarkable letter, which the Muslimans call the Invian dal; and 
expreſs, alſo, by four points over it: but it ſhould, by analogy to the 
others, be diſtinguiſhed by an accentual mark, as in the word dana, puniſh- 
ment. When the tongue is inverted with a flight vibratory motion, this letter 
has a mixture of the ra, with which it is often, but incorrettly, confounded ; 
as in the common word bera for beda, great. It reſembles the Azazran 
ad. 


5 


The preceding letter aſpirated, as in D'hacd, improperly pronounced 
Dacca. In the ſame manner may be written the Arabian , but without 
the comma, ſince its aſpirate is leſs diſtinaly heard than in the Indian 
ſound. 


This is the nasal of the third ſeries, and formed by a fimilar in- 
verſion of the tongue. In Sanscrit words it uſually follows the let- 
ters ra and sha, (as in Brdkmeha, derived from Brahma, the Supreme 
Being ; 


” 
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Being ; + > qe or precedes the other let- 
ters of the third claſs. 


VI 


Here begins the fourth ſeries, on which we have little more to remark. 
The firſt letter of this claſs is the common ta, or hard dental, if it may not 
rather be conſidered as a lingual. | 


A 
Its aſpirate, which ought to be written with a comma, as in the word 
Arat ha, the Indian fig-tree, leſt it be confounded by our countrymen 
with the Arabian ſound in thurayysd, the Pleiads, which is preciſely the 
Englisk aſpiration in think; a ſound, which the Persians and French 
„K in Persian it ſhould be expreſſed by : with a point 


2 
* 
The aft dental in Devatd, or Deity. 
A 


The ſame aſpirated, as in Derma, juſtice, virtue, or piety. We muſt alſo 
diſtinguiſh this letter by a comma from the Arabian in dhahab, gold; a 
ſound of difficult articulation in France and Persia, which we write thus very 
improperly, inſtead of retaining the genuine Arglosazon letter, or expreſſing | 
it, as we might with great convenience, dhrs. 


_—_ - The 
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F 


The fimple nasal, ſounded by the teeth with a little affiſtance from the 
noſtrils, but not ſo much as in many French and Persian words. Both 
this nasal and the former occur in the name Nardyeha, or dwelling in 
water. | 


55 


Next come the labials in the ſame order; and firſt the hard labial pa, 
formed by a ſtrong compreſſion of the lips; which ſo ill ſuits the configura- 
tion of an Arabian mouth, that it cannot be articulated by an Arab without 
much effort. 


V 


The proper aſpirate of pa, as in the word ahepherd, but often pronounced 
like our fa, as in fela, inſtead of p hela, fruit. In truth, the fa is a diſtin 
letter; and our pha, which in English is redundant, ſhould be appropriated 


to the notation of this Indian labial. 


I 


The oft labial in Buddha, wiſe, and the ſecond letter in moſt alphabets 
uſed by Europeans ; which begin with a vowel, a labial, a palatine, and a 
lingual. It ought ever to be diſtinguiſhed in Ndgari by a tranſverſe bar, 
though the copyiſts often omit this uſeful diſtinQion. 


The 
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S 


The Indian aſpirate of the preceding letter, as in the word b, or a 
ollen dialet. No comma is neceſſary in this notation, fince the ſound of 
bha cannot be confounded with any in our own language. 


IT 


This is the laſt naſal, as in Menu, one of the firſt created beings 
according to the Indians: it is formed by clofing the lips entirely, 
whilſt the breath paſſes gently through the noſe. And here ends the regu- 
lar arrangement of the Nägari letters. Another ſeries might have been 
added, namely, za, aa, za, zha, which are in the fame proportion 
as fa, tha, da, dha, and the reſt; but the two laſt ſounds are not uſed in 
Sanscrit. 

FX 


A 


Then follows a- ſet of letters approaching to the nature of vowels: 
the firſt of them ſeems in truth to be no more than our third ſhort vowel, 
beginning a diphthong, and may, therefore, be thought a ſuperfluous 
charafter. Since this union, however, produces a kind of conſonant arti- 
culated near the palate, it is ranked by many among the conſonants, and 
oken confounded with ja: hence Yamund, a ſacred river in Fadia, called 
alſo the Daughter of the Sun, is written Jomanes by the Greeks, and Jummd, 
leſs properly, by the English. 


ON THE ORTHOGRAPHY 


A 
The two liquids na and ma, one of which is a lingual and the other a labial, 
are kept apart, in order to preſerve the analogy of the ſyſtem; and the 
other two are introduced between the two ſemivowels : the firſt of theſe is ra, 
as in Ran, the conqueror of Sildn. 


| 
The ſecond is la, in Laica, another name of that iſland both in Nbut, 
and in India. A defet in the organs of the common Bengalese often 
cauſes a confuſion between theſe two liquids, and even the ſound of na is 
frequently ſubſtituted for the letter before us. : 


4 


When this character correſponds, as it ſometimes does in Sanscrit, with 
our wa, it is, in * rr forming a 


the upper teeth, and might thus be arranged in a 
Pa, Ja, ba, va. It cannot eaſily be pronounced in this manner by the inha- 
ditants of Bengal, and ſome other provinces, who confound it with ba, 
from which it ought carefully to be diſtinguiſhed ; fince we cannot con- 
ceive, that, in ſo perfeft a ſyſtem as the Sanscrit, there could ever have 
been two ſymbols for the ſame ſound. In fact, the Montes Parveti of our 
ancient geographers were ſo named from Parveta, not Parbeta, a moun- 
tain. The war of the Arabs is always a vowel, either ſeparate or coaleſcing 

with 
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with another in the form of a diphthong ; but in Persian words it is a con- 
ſonant, and pronounced like our va, though with rather leſs force. 


wo 

Then follow three sibilants, the firſt of which is often, very inaccurately 
confounded with the ſecond, and even with the third; it belongs to that 
claſs of conſonants which, in the notation here propoſed, are expreſſed by 
acute accents above them, to denote an inverſion of the tongue towards 
the palate, whence this letter is called in India the palatine 8a. It occurs 
in a great number of words, and ſhould be written as in paldia, the name 
of a ſacred tree with a very brilliant flower. In the ſame manner may be 
noted the {dd of the Arabs and Hebrews, which laſt it reſembles in ſhape, 
and probably reſembled in ſound ; except that in Caimsr, and the provinces 
bordering on Persia, it is hardly diſtinguiſhable from the following letter. 


Y 

The second is improperly written sha in our English ſyſtem, and cha, 
nin more erroneouſly, in that of the French; but the form generally 
known may be retained, to avoid the inconvenience of too great a change 
even from wrong to right. This letter, of which s@ and ha are not the 
component parts, is formed ſo fach back in the head, that the Indians call 
it a cerebral : either it was not articulated by the Greeks, or they choſe to 
expreſs it by their Ii; fince of the Persian word Ardashir they have formed - 
Artaxerxes. 


FJ 


The dental va, which reſembles the Hebrew letter of the fame found, 
and, like that, is often miſtaken by ignorant copyiſts for the ma. 


Tie 
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Y 


The firong breathing la, but rather miſplaced in the Nagari ſyſtem; 
Gince it is the ſecond element of articulate ſounds. The very hard breathing 
of the Arabs may be well expreſſed by doubling the mark of aſpiration, as 
in Mukhammed, or by an accent above it, in the manner of the long vowels, 
as in Amed. 


W 


The ladian ſyſtem of letiers cloſes with a compound of ca and ada, 
as in the word paricshd, ordeal: it is analogous to our z, a ſuper- 
fluous charafter, of no uſe, that I know of, except in algebra. The Ben- 
galese give it the ſound of cya, or of our I in ſuch words as hind and ay: 
but we may conclude, that the other pronunciation is very ancient, fince 
the old Persians appear to have borrowed their word Racshak from the 
Racsha, or demon of the Hindus, which is written with the letter before us. 
The Greeks rendered this letter by their Kki, changing Dacshin, or the 
ſouth, into Dakkin. 


All the ſounds uſed in Sanscrit, Arabich, Persian, and Hindi, are ar- 
ranged ſyſtematically in the table prefixed to this difſertation ®; and the fin- 
gular letter of the Arabs, which they call din, is placed immediately before 
the conſonants. It might have been claſſed, as the modern Jews pronounce 
it, among the ſtrong nasals of the Indians; but, in Arabia and Persia, it has 
© a very different ſound, of which no verbal deſcription can give an idea, and 
may not improperly be called a nasal vowel : it is uniformly diſtinguiſhed by 
a circumflex either above a ſhort vowel, or over the letter preceding a long 
one, as ilm, learning; dalim, learned. 


® Plate I. 


Agreeably 


A 3 ee 


7 


— —_— a „ 
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Agreeably to the preceding analyſis of letters, if I were to adopt a 
new mode of Englisk orthography, I ſhould write App1son's deſcription of 
the angel in the following manner, diſtinguiſhing the simple breathing, or 
firſt element, which we cannot invariably omit, by a perpendicular line 
above our firſt or ſecond vowel: 

Sd hwen sm Enjel, bai divain cimand, 

Widh raifia tempeſts ſhecs a gilti land, 

Sch az iv lét 6r pel Britanya paſt, 

Calm and firin hi draivz dhi fyüryas blaſt, 
And, pliz'd dh'ãlmaitiz arderz tu perform, 
Raids in dhi hwerlwind and daireQts dhi ftarm. 


u note Gn e welds tote et ea. 
which the eye as well as the ear would inſtantly detet; as in the firſt 
couplet of this deſcription, and even in the laſt, according to the com- 
mon pronunciation of the word perform. I cloſe this paper with ſpeci- 
mens of oriental writing, not as fixed ſtandards of orthography, which 
no individual has a right to ſettle, but as examples of the method, which 
I recommend; and, in order to relieve the dryneſs of the ſubjett, I an- 
nex tranſlations of all but the firſt ſpecimen, which I reſerve for another 
occaſion. | 


I. "= 
Four Distichs from the Sz1nna'cawar®. * vi 
Mr. WirxIns's Orthography. 
— ninvidye cldxe. o5rk 
pischidahim yiderichchi y5 Askcshyeti sGemythim 


® See Plate IV. The Letters are in Plate IL 


Vor. I. F reEtErthim 
R 
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rccterthim yit prãtẽẽ᷑yẽti nã pritccycd chãtmã nt 
udvxcdyãd ãtminõ mayam yitha bas yitha timdh 


privEzshiinydpriveEcshtinet täthã tẽshöë nitechwihim 


ctavidevi 388jnasylm tittvn Ire jnäsbBastmlndh a 
Inwiyi vyitZtrckabbyam yit ſyat sirviträ särvädã. 
This wonderful paſſage I ſhould expreſs in the following manner: 


ahamEvisameEvigre ninyadyat sadasat param 
paichidaham yadetachcha yovatishyeta s6smyaham 


riert ham yat pratiyEta na pratiyEta chatmani 
tadvidyadatmanò miyim yat'habhaso yathà tamah 

yat'ha mahanti bhutani bhut&shuchchavacheshwanu 

pravishtinyapravishtani tat'ha tẽshu na tẽshwaham 


akradfve it —— 


II. 


Mona Mupcara. 


The title of this fine piece properly ſignifies, The Mallet of Delusion or 
Folly, but may be tranſlated, 4 Remedy for Distraction of Mind: it is com- 
poſed 
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poſed in regular anapeſtick verſes according to the ſtrifteſt rules of Greek 
proſody, but in rbymed couplets, two of which here form a 516ca. 


IT" ar We N Nr At? VP 
cer SN Ne 


Fa 
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Satrau mitre putre bahdhau 


mi curu yatnam vigrahasandhau 
bhava samachittah servatra twam 


A verbal Tranſlation. 


1. Reſtrain, deluded mortal, thy thirſt of acquiring wealth ; excite an 
averſion from it in thy body, underſtanding, and inclination: with the 


riches 
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riches which thou acquireſt by thy own aRQtions, with theſe gratify thy 
ſoul. 


2. Who is thy wife; who thy ſon; how extremely wonderful is even this 
world; whoſe creature thou alſo art; whence thou cameſt—meditate on 
this, O brother, and again on this. 


3. Make no boaſt of opulence, attendants, youth; all these time ſnatches 
away in the twinkling of an eye: checking all this illufion like Mays, ſet 
thy heart on the foot of Bu ARM, ſpeedily gaining knowledge of Him. 


4- As a drop of water moves tremulous on the lotos-leaf, thus is human 
life inexpreſſibly flippery : the company of the virtuous endures here but for 
a moment; that is our ſhip in paſſing the ocean of the world. 


5- The body is tottering; the head, grey; the mouth, toothleſs: the 
delicate ſtaff trembles in the hand which holds it: ſtill the flaggon of 
covetouſneſs remains unemptied. 


6. How ſoon are we born! how ſoon dead! how long lying in the 
mother's womb! how great is the prevalence of vice in this world! Where- 
fore, O man, haſt thou complacency here below ? 


7. Day and night, evening and morning, winter and ſpring, depart and 
return: time ſports, life paſſes on; yet the wind of expeQation continues 


8. To dwell under the manſion of the high Gods at the foot of a tree, to 


have the ground for a couch, and a hide for veſture; to renounce all extrin- 
fick enjoyments ; whom doth not ſuch devotion fill with delight? 


9. Place 


| before his journey to Haidardbad with RicnaxD Jounson, Eſq. 
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9. Place not thy affeftions too ſtrongly on foe or friend, on a ſon or 
a kinſman, in war or in peace: be thou even-minded towards all, if thou 
deſireſt ſpeedily to attain the nature of Visunv. 


10. Eight original mountains, and ſeven ſeas, Bxanus, Ix ona, the Sun, 
and Rub, these are permanent : not thou, not I, not this or that people, 


 wherefore then ſhould anxiety be raiſed in our minds ? 


11. In thee, in me, in every other being is Visunu; fooliſhly art thou 
offended with me, not bearing my approach: ſee every foul in thy own 
foul ; in all places lay aſide a notion of diverſity. 


12. The boy ſo long delights in his play; the youth ſo long purſues his 
damſel; the old man ſo long broods over uneaſineſs; that no one meditates 


on the Supreme Being. 


13. This is the inſtruQtion of learners delivered in twelve diſtin& ſtanzas ; 
what more can be done with ſuch, as this work fills not with devotion ? 


III. 


The following Elegy, which is choſen as a ſpecimen of Arabick®, vas com- 
poſed by a learned Philoſopher and Scholar, Mi's MunannzDd Husain, 


md dnsa Id dnsa dllatt - 
jaat ilayya dlai hadhar 
alnaimu athkala jafnahd 
wadlkalbu tara biki aldhadr 
® Plate V. and Plate III. 


raiadat 
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raSadat dsa wida haumihd 
fatakhallasat minha algharar 
nazadt Halali leha 
alla tufajiha bishar 


teshcii altarika lithulmahit 


terdi alnujima dlai ashar 
tebei i yunoꝶ lilsemdi 
dlai Radayikiha alzuhar 


wadlberhu yebsimu thegruku 
djaban lihãtica alghiyar 
wadlrddu cada yukharriku 
alaimakha fi Summi dlkajar 


fahawat tuddinikuni wakad 
kadharat inaki min khafar 


wateneffasat i4h callamat 

Mallat tuããtibunei dlai 

an jedda li dzmu alsafar . 
Vor. I. G talat 
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kilat ddhabta fuwddana 
waddhaktahu Jerra alsakhar 
tals fwd — 


watediru min ardin lai 
drdih wamã terdai almeharr 
yauman tesiru bica albikharu 
watdrakak turmai bibarr 


md dhd dafadaca jailahok 
adlifta ddkbaa dlfeld 
wanesita drama albasher 


am had melelta jiwarand 
yd wdika hhillin had nafar 
rama dlsuluwwa wamd ladar. 


The Tranſlation. 
1. Never, oh! never ſhall 1 forget the fair one who came to my tent 
with ti id ei ſpeQi 2 . 
2. Sleep fat heavy on ber eyc-lids, and her heart fluttered with fear. 
3- She had marked the dragons of her ttibe, (the centinels,) and had 


diſmiſſed all dread of danger from them: 
| _ OY 
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4. She had laid aſide the rings, which uſed to grace her ankles; leſt 
the ſound of them ſhould expoſe her to calamity : 


5 Tin „„ 
morning · ſtar. 


6. It was a night, when the eye-laſhes of the moon were tinged with the 
black powder (Alcohol) of the gloom ; 


7. A night, in which thou mighteſt have ſeen the clouds, like camels, 
eagerly grazing on the ſtars ; | 


* 


8. While the eyes of heaven wept on the bright borders of the 
ky; 


9- The e 
in the firmament ; 


10. And the thunder almoſt burſt the cars of the deaſened rocks. 


11. She wa den of embracing me, bu, through model, declined 
my embrace. 


12. Tears bedewed her cheeks, and, to my eyes, watered a bower of 
roſes. 


13. When ſhe ſpake, her panting ſighs blew flames into my heart. 


= 


G 2 14. She 
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14. She continued expoſtulating with me on my exceflive deſire of 
travel. 


15- Thou haſt melted my heart, ſhe ſaid, and made it feel inexpreſſible 
* anguiſh. 

16. Thou art perverſe in thy condu@ to her who loves thee, and obſe- 
© quious to thy guileful adviſer. 


171. Thou goeſt round from country to country, and art never pleaſed 
© with a fixed reſidence. 


18. One while the ſeas roll with thee; and, another while, thou art 
* agitated on the ſhore. 


19. „r 
* foreign regions? 


and forgotten the tame deer? 


21. ce ee Sr O woe to him who 
* flees from his beloved! 


22. . Have pity at length on wy aflited heart, which ſeeks relief, and 
* cannot obtain it.” 


Each couplet of the original conſiſts of two Dimeter Iamkiels, and muſt be 
read in the proper cadence. 


As 


20. * Haſt thou aſſociated thyſelf with the wild antelopes of the deſert, | 


ce, rs et —————— a eee Ae Bs ns — 


A 10 0 0 
— 1 sv Krr dels 
e 
ed=) 454. — yd: FEVER 
e N 
aue --- 


e 
ura r- -= 
rr erm 
Dd *nettFamg— · u 

„. H rx: l · xo · oi 
Aris - c 
rs rte · N 
6. Se- 0 th—s 
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IV. 


As a ſpecimen of the old Persian language and charafter, I ſubjoin a very 
curious paſſage from the Zend, which was communicated to me by 
Banman, the ſon of BanRA“u, a native of Yezd, and, as his name indi- 
cates, a Pars: he wrote the paſſage from memory ; fince his books in 
Pahlavi and Deri are not yet brought to Bengal. It is a ſuppoſed an- 
ſwer of I'zav or Gop to Zira'atusnt, who had aſked by what means 


Az bid u mad che ce pid u mad ne n,, bid hargiz bikist ne vinld ; 
be jdyi cirfah bizah vinid : mean rã be dzarm nic dartd, cehdn rd be hich 
ginah maydzarid ; aj khishdvendi deruish nang medarid: dad u vendad i 
khaliki yectd bek car darid; az ristdkki zi ten basin endi sheh nemdyid ; ma- 
badd ce ashit ten Ih sh rd diizakhi cunid, va anche be khi shten nashahad be 
cas6n mapasendid va ma cunid : herche be giti cunid be main az aeh baz 
rah ayed*. 


A Verbal Tranſlation. 


« If you do that with which your father and mother are not pleaſed, you 


ſhall never ſee heaven; inſtead of good ſpirits, you ſhall fee evil beings : 
behave with honeſty and with reſpett to the great; and on no account in- 


jure the mean: hold not your poor relations a reproach to you: imitate 


the juſtice and goodneſs of the Only Creator: meditate on the reſurretlion 
of the ſuture body ; leſt you make your ſouls and bodies the inhabitants 
of hell; and whatever would. be unpleaſing to yourſelves, think not that 


® Plate VII. The Zend Letters are in Plate III. 


pleaſing 


2 . al. 8 
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pleaſing to others, and do it not: whatever good you do on earth, for that 
you ſhall receive a retribution in heaven. 


It will, perhaps, be ſuſpeRied, (and the language itſelf may confirm the 
ſuſpicion) that this doftrine has been taken from a religion very different both 
in age and authority, from that of Zzzxa'urusur. 


V. 


The following ſtory in modern Persian was given to me by Mirza 
Aznpu'tzanu'in of alan; it ſeems extrafted from one of the many 
poems on the loves of Mzjxu's and LAII T, the Ronzo and Jurizr 
of the Eaſt. 129 2500. 
riambi, or a Choriambus and a Molossus. 


7 & 22 0 92 ods 


oi boos M= g — 
059 bn JA groan 
Glue Une. 
L g= 
Ws e gel 
2 ond pI 


JS» gr SJondlSurd 
— , — * Hrs 
fA rt 325 2 8 
2 * f. .: Ci, 9h M 
A ee Jnlbuhs, 
G ee ch hg 
3 „ "= c mint 
L Sul; a 2 | 
ei VE pars 

ol A ατι qu n 
Hege &\ 1 Si bol of 
ol ne SAP SAIL 2 
LA MJ vo N os 0 


E , Der 
A x 4 & dd nd 


dp Þ pA HG E 2 * 


eg N n | 
Hb) e. Ser 
& UE Sb cgi 
sr SAMS tad 
D aaa AS 21 pos 
erung Ao po ft— er 
LA ator c makes 


Sirnau en ietani elem | 


abi rang roi lily; joutn 


vai chin rab bi cichdnehi ishk 


* 
kitiehi ddshikt dsh gasht boland 
0e6 drab herbaraft phanght chad 
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bid dmiri bidrab vdld «hai 
{akibi micnat 6 tervat - bijehdi 


tore tdzi ghemi hejran didal 


alkiyi zakri ferdherk bimekdh 


yaſt chun hillehi an derd gal 
card fermd# bighulami der al 


cel «yi najd hadam dz zi ser 


an ceh dil bordah zi Mejnin bi nigah 


raft 6 ãvard ghuldmac der al 
Laili an padishahi mulci jemal 


tel ghuldmi digaresh aud ferman 
ceh t6 hem shau bi swyi dasht ravan 


janibi 7 fi - ra bi j 4 
semi pur niri mohabbat Mejnin 


* The reader will ſopply the point over 7, when it ſtands for . 


Vor. I. H | 
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22d Jver berem an aikhtah ra 
ah jigarsizi ghem andukhiah ra 


raft 6 bergasht ghuldmac chi nigah 
vãliyi cishoari ishkesh hemrah 


did züri bi ghemi ishk astr 


ber seresh shakhsi jonùn cardah valen 
2akhmi hejran bi tenesh pirahen 


myi ser ber bedenesh gashtah hoba 
milzak dz Jbilahi pd ber pd 


shdnah dz khari mughtldn ber mish 
khirkak az rigi biyaban ber dial 


r JA : 
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ys nedari — maili 


Zerrahi khaci deret taji serem 


ber dilem derd zi Laili cafist 
| khwdheshi vail zi bi insafist 


bahri khorsendiyi in jozvi hakir 


goſt 6 gardd siyi dasht ravan 
didah giryan in 6 mithah ashefishan 


The Tranſlation. 


1. The man who had inebriated himſelf with milk from the nipple of An- 
guiſh, who had been nouriſhed in the lap of AffliQtion, 


2. Mzjxu'x, mad with the bright hue and fair face of LA, himſelf a 
222 


3. Having found the way to the manſion of love, became fired like the 
2 


4. Over his head the form of Madneſs had caſt ber ſhadow : the tale of 


5. Among 
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5. Among the Arabs a tumult aroſe on all ſides : the relation of his ad- 
ventures was a deſſert in their aſſemblies. 


6. W 
and riches: 


7. He had ſeen the depredations of Grief through abſence from a beloved 
objeR : he had plucked many a black-ſpotted flower from the garden of love. 


8. Even in his infancy he had felt the pain of ſeparation : the bitter taſte 
of that poiſon remained on his palate. 


9. When he learned the ſtory of that afflified lover, he inſtantly gave an 
order to a ſlave, 


10. Saying, * Make thy head like thy feet in running towards Najd ; go 
* with celerity, like a violent wind: 


1. Bring ſpeedily with thee to my -preſence Her, who has ſtolen the 
© heart of Mzyxnu's with a glance. 


12. The ſtripling ran, and in a ſhort time brought LAI II, that Empreſs in 
the dominion of beauty. 


13- To another ſlave the Prince gave this order: Run thou alſo into the 
* deſert, 


14. 60 to that ornament of R | 
per of love. 


15. Bring 


— — — 
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15. * Bring quickly before me that inflamed youth, that heart-conſumed 
* anguiſh-pierced lover. | 


16. The boy went, and returned, in the twinkling of an eye, accompanied 
by the ruler in the territories of love. 


17. When the Prince looked at him, he beheld a wretch in bondage to the 
miſery of deſire. 


18. Madneſs had fixed her abode on his head : he was clothed, as with a 
veſt, with the wounds of ſeparation. *' 


19. His locks flowed, like a mantle, over his body: his only ſandal was 
the callus of his feet. | 


20. In his hair ſtuck a comb of Arabian thorns : a robe of ſand from the 
deſert covered his back. 


1. O thou, ſaid the Prince, who haſt been loſt in the valley of forrow ; 
* doſt thou not wiſh me to give thee the obje of thy paſſion, 


22. To exalt thee with dignity and power, to bring Lair: before thee 
* gratifying thy ſoul ? 


23. No, no; anſwered he, far, far is it rom my with thas as atom ould 


| * be ſeen together with the ſun.” 


24- « Speak truly, replied the Prince, art thou not willing to recreate thy- 
* ſelf on the ſmooth plain of that beautiful cheek ? 


25. * Or 


J 
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25. Or haſt thou no inclination to enjoy her charms ? I adjure thee, by 
© the foul of Lair, to declare the truth! 


26. He rejoined : © O chief of men with generous hearts, a particle of 
* duſt from thy gate is a diadem on my head. 


27. * The pain of wy love for Lart: is ſufficient for my heart : a wiſh to 
* enjoy her preſence thus would be injuſtice, 


28. © To gratify this comemptible ſoul of mine, a fingle ray from that 
* bright luminary would be enough.” | 


29. He ſpake, and ran towards the deſert, his eye weeping, 


and his eye- 


Theſe couplets would fully anſwer the purpoſe of ſhowing the method, in 
which Perisan may be written according to the original characters, with ſome 
regard alſo to the Eſabãnè pronunciation: but, fince a very ingenious artiſt, 
named Munanmtd Gnav'rn, has engraved a tetraſtich on copper, as a ſpe- 
cimen of his art, and fince no moveable types can equal the beauty of Persian 
writing, I annex his plate , and add the four lines, which he has ſeleſted, in 
Englisk letters: they are too eaſy to require a tranſlation, and too inſignifi. 
cant to deſerve it. 


Huwa'l dziz 
 Chashmi terahlum zi 16 dirim ma 
heblah toyi ri beceh ãrim ma 
hajati md az to ber ayed temam 
damenat dz caf naguzarim md. 


* Plate VI. 
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VI. 


The firſt ſpecimen of Hind}, that occurs to me, is a little Ghazal, or love- 
ſong, in a Choriambick meaſure, written by Gunxa' Bzicun, the wife 
of Grna'ziv*'tvi'n Kna'n, a man of conſummate abilities and conſum. 
mate wickedneſs, who has borne an active part in the modern tranſaRtions 
of Upper Hinaiistan. 


4 2 * Ur. S 4.) EI IA = 

G 56 . . e pu FF D = « 
9% Ce gf, by r= le det gt 
G Ce ebe cab gw 99 
eee L ag rages =} 


Muddaii hems? sokhan dz bi saliai hat 
ab tamennd cd yehan muzkdei mays hai 


al ab casrati dighi ghemi khiiban s6 temam 
Jaffiai sinah merd jilwai tai} hai 


hai meri tara jigar ini tird muddats: 
al Ainnd cisi tie khwdhishi pdbiist hai 


dwaZzi derd mezè a wah bhere hain sar 
tokmati 
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hai yeh sech milne ci klaiban a ti tuc Isi hai. 
The Tranſlation. 


1. My beloved foe ſpeaks of me with diſſimulation ; and now the tidings 
of deſpair are brought hither to the defire of my foul. 


2. Alas, that the ſmooth ſurface of my boſom, through the marks of burn- 
"ing in the ſad abſence of lovely youths, is become like the plumage of a pea- 
cock. 


3- Like me, O Hinnd, (the fragrant and elegant ſhrub, with the leaves of 
which the nails of Arabian women are dyed crimſon,) thy heart has long 
been full of blood: whoſe foot art thou defirous of kiſſing? 


4- Inſtead of pain, my beloved, every wound from thy cimeter ſucks with 
its lips the ſweetneſs, with which it is filled. 


5 · The ſuſpicion of love is vainly caſt on Mixxat—Yes ; true it is, that 
my nature rather leads me to the company of beautiful youths. 


Thus have I explained, by obſervations and examples, my method of not- 
ing in Roman letters the principal languages of Ai; nor can I doubt that 
Armenian, Turkish, and the various dialefts of Tartary, may be expreſſed in 
the ſame manner with equal advantage; but, as Chinese words are not written 
in alphabetical characters, it is obvious, that they muſt be noted according to 
the beſt pronunciation uſed in China ; which has, I imagine, few ſounds inca- 
pable of being rendered by the ſymbols uſed in this eſſay. 
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ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVATIONS 


In FORT WILLIAM, and between MADRAS and CALCUTTA. 


By Coton zT THOMAS D. PEARSE, 


COMMANDANT OF THE ARTILLERY, AND SECOND IN COMMAND OF THE BENGAL ABMY-. 


BEG leave to communicate to the Society ſome Aſtronomical Obſerva- 
tions which I made at different times in Fort William. 


The clock I uſed from December 1775, was made by ETLicor: it beats 
dead ſeconds: there is one hand for minutes, and the hours revolve with the 
plate fixed to the hour wheel. 


The pendulum can be lengthened without ſtopping the clock, by means of 
a ſcrew, which ſupports the ſpring by which the pendulum hangs. And the 
pendulum is deſcribed in the 47th volume of the Philoſophical TranſaQtions, 
page 479. The clock-caſe is firmly ſcrewed to the wall. The tranſit inſtru- 
ment was made by S1s80nN ; it is four feet long, and has a double object glaſs. 
This is ſupported by two iron bars, which are joined to a ſquare frame, that 
lies two feet under the floor, buried in brick work. 


— 


The upright bars are protetied by a caſe of wood, wine is Suet20 the 
houſe, without touching them in any part. 


At firſt I uſed the cornice of the Commandant's houſe to adjuſt by ; but 
afterwards a ſlider, with a flit in it, was put up in the area of the fort, near 
Vor. I. I the 
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58 
the fame place, behind which I could place a light to adjuſt with by night. 


There was another objeR alſo to the ſouth, about 1500 yards off, which I 
could uſe by day; and both theſe were fixed when the tranſits by teleſcope 
and equal altitudes agreed; and were examined from time to time. 


I had only a tolerably good Haprizy's quadrant and quickfilver, till De- 
Þ gn, a q 18 inch land quadrant, 
made by RausDzn, with a micrometer, to ſubdivide the nonius. This 
inverts, and is capable of the niceſt adjuſtments, My firſt teleſcope was an 
18 inch refleQtor, made by Gzzcorr. 


In Auguſt, 1777, I obtained Mr. Suirn's refraftor, made by Dor ton p, 
with a triple objeQ glaſs, and a double object glaſs micrometer. And I 
made a polar axis for it of braſs with rack work, and a declination circle 
not divided, which alſo is racked; to which, when the micrometer was uſed, 


the teleſcope was fixed. 
1 likewiſe communicate obſervations made by myſelf chiefly, and by 


Lieutenant Col zAAOORE for me, to aſcertain the longitudes and latitudes of 
places between Madras and Calcutta. 


| Going to Madras in 1782, I uſed an Hauzy's oglant and quickfilver, 
which I ſhall here deſcribe. 


— 


The oQtant had a wooden index. I ſeparated the part which carries 
ſpeculum from the arm; then fixed it into a lath, and turned it on i 
own centre: it was three tenths of an inch thick ; the thickneſs was divided 
into three parts, and then the edge was turned away on each fide : ſo that 
the whole piece of wood became like three wheels of different diameters 
joined 


3 —— pi r * 


had the end neareſt the centre cut away, above and below, equal to the 
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;oined together on their flat ſurfaces, and the middle one was the biggeſ, that 
below was the next in fize, and the upper one was the leaſt, and only: equal 
to the braſs plate on which the ſpeculum was ſcrewed. 


A plate of braſs, nearly one tenth thick, broad enough to admit of a 


hole as big as the under circular part of the turned wood, and to afford a 


rim of half an inch broad, was then fixed into the lath, and had a hole turn- 
ed in it of that fize; on one fide it had an arm, as broad as the wooden 
index was. 


A ſecond plate of the ſame kind was alſo prepared; but the hole was 
larger, though leſs than the middle part of the turned wood. 


The turned piece was then fixed to the oftant by its pin, and the plate with 
the ſmaller bole, beneath it. As they fitted very nicely, the braſs plate 
turned upon the wood round the centre of the oQtant, if that were held 
faſt ; and both turned on the centre pin, if they were preſſed together. 


The plate, with the large hole, was then laid above the turned wood, its 
centre coinciding with the common centre; the wooden arm of the index 


thickneſs of the plates of braſs : it was there fixed to the oftant in the ſame 
manner as before it was cut off from the centre, and the braſs plates were 
drilled and rivetted to it. | 


When theſe plates were preſſed together, they held the turned piece as 
it were in a vice: when they were forced aſunder, the turned piece might 
be moved independently; and there were in the direQtion of the radius 
two ſcrews, one beyond the ſpeculum, and one between it and the nonius, 

I 2 for 
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for the purpoſe : they had button heads, and their ſhanks were as high as the 
top of the index ſpeculum. | 


On the back of the oftant there was a ſcrew with a button head, the thread 
entered the centre pin, and the ſhoulder preſſed upon the plate which keeps 
that pin in its place. 


The back ſcrew and vice ſcrews being ſlacked, the index ſpeculum was 
brought parallel to the horizon glaſs, then the vice ſcrews were turned to join 
the ſpeculum to the index, as before the alteration was made. 


To extend the power of the oftant occaſionally, it was nicely adjuſted ; 
then the index was carried to goꝰ, and there ſcrewed to the limb: next, the 
back ſcrew of the centre pin was forced, till by its preſſure, the ſpeculum 
piece was held faſt ; after that, the vice ſcrews being lacked, the index was 
carried back to o, and there ſcrewed to the limb. Whilſt it was in this po- 
fition, the vice ſcrews were again turned, which fixed the ſpeculum piece to 
the index, and then the back ſcrew being flacked, the ſpeculum followed its 
motions. When it was uſed, the index ſhewed the angle wixich was to be 
added to go“ for the angular diſtance. Fn 


By this contrivance, wich an.oQant, I could take angles of 150*: and con- 
ſequently meridian altitudes as far as 75*: and if the horizon glaſs and tele- 
ſcope could have been made to ſlide nearer towards the centre, it would have 
been increaſed ſtill further. 


In Rauspzx's new quadrant there is a ſcrew to adjuſt the horizon 
glaſs, and bring it parallel to the other: provided the index ſpeculum 
is perpendicular to the limb, this is all well; but if that be inclined, as 
ſoon as the index quits o, there will be an error in the angles obſerved. 1 

| found 
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found it ſo experimentally, and corretied my quadrants accordingly, by 
turning the horizon glaſs round its own axis, then having adjuſted, as 
uſual, the error fide ways was correfted by moving both glaſſes, by means of 
their adjuſting ſcrews, and dividing the error between them. If, when the ho- 
rizon glaſs was reſtored to its proper poſition, there till was a lateral error, 
the operation was repeated. I do not find any mention of this in any of the 
inſt ructions for uſing Havriey's inſtruments that I have ſeen. 


The horizon was artificial, invented for the occaſion, and-confiſted of a 
wooden trough about balf inch deep, (or rather more,) filled nearly with 
quickſilver, which ſerved to float a plate of thick glaſs, the under ſurface of 
which had been unpoliſhed and blacked, that only one image might appear. 
This needs not any adjuſtment ; the only requikite is, that the glaſs be equally 
thick all over, and ſmooth: that, which was uſed, was a part of a very large 
looking glaſs, that had been broken by accident. 


The watch was a time keeper, by Buoox Aux, which goes whilſt it is 
wound up, and is tolerably good, conſidered as a fale watch ſent to India. 


The teleſcope had a double objeR glaſs, with a braſs ſtand, and was made 
by Grxzcory : it magnifies 80 times, but, like all of this conſtruQion, that I 
have ſeen, it had a dark ſpeck in the middle, and was not equally good in the 
whole field. 


In the way back, we had a land quadrant, of 15 inches radius, made by 
B. MazrT1x, and ſent out by the India Company. It was uſed by Mr. Huzsr 
in the tranſit of Venus. This could not be inverted. But to deftroy the ef. 
ſeQs of collimation and error of level, the latitudes are all determined by ſtars 
taken north and ſouth of each place, as the obſervations will ſhew. 


T. D. PEARSE. 
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ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVATIONS made at Calcur rA. 
By T. D. P. 


JUPITER's FIRST SATELLITE. 


IMMERSIONS. 


2 


IMMERSIONS. 


4 58.08 
7-30.42 
10.03-14 | 658-007. 0 
1.52.27 
3-42-33 


from behind the 


bal pr ag zu. 


EMEKRSION $8. 


LEY 
* 
v 
7 
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EMERSIONS. 


1774, 1oth Nov. 
1775, 28th Jan. 


15-32.51,3 
12.10.393,0 
10. 13.13, 

9.21.24. 9 


ſtar a very little to the weſt 
of the weſternmoſt Satel- 


lite. 
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Other Observations of Jupiter and his Satellites. 


png November, between g and 10, 180 a very ſmall ſtar, not 
bigger than a Satellite, very near to Jupiter. The configuration thus, 


1 | ; 7 
At 12-9-39, the configuration was thus, 


©. - - 


that is, the two outermoſt Satellites had gone forward, and Jupiter back, in 
right aſcenſion,  vifibly. 


zoth November, the configuration was thus, 


_ 


that is, the ſtar was north; diſtant from the limb in declination about the 
quantity of the leſſer axis. In right aſcenſion the ſtar was advanced 
further than Jupiter's centre, about a fifth of the axis. Some time after 
I found that the little Satellite, which was below the limb, had immerged 


into the diſk; and ſoon after I ſaw the ſhadow of that Satellite upon the 
Great Belt. I obſerved the ſhadow go off the diſk, and about an hour 
after that, the Satellite emerged a little to the north of the Great Belt. 

The 
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The times were noted, but the book was deſtroyed by accident. When 
Jupiter paſſed the meridian, I could not ſee the ſtar in the tranſit teleſcope, 
but about 4' afterwards the configuration was thus, 


@&- - - - v 


that is, a line drawn from the ſtar to Jupiter's centre, made an angle with 
the great Belt, which I judged to be about 41*, and in that direction, it 
was about the quantity of the leſſer axis diſtant from the limb; fo that 
Jupiter had moved back about 3 of his diameter, from the time I firſt ſaw 
him to-night till he paſſed the meridian. 


1776, 8h December, my clock was ſtopped by an earthquake, which 
ſpoilt the obſervation of the immerſion of Jupiter's firſt ſatellite. 


1776, gd December, an Emersion of the first Satellite from the Dish. 


The ſhadow touched the middle of the edge of the os. 


great Belt, and made a viſible notch in it - - 11.26.00 
It was till vifible 3 — * N . 28.05 
It vaniſhed 3 88 - - 30.50 

| Satellite at the edge of the limb - - 53-25 


In contat emerged 8 — — 1 58.53 


2 
1777, 25th January, 7.23.00,6, I ſaw a ſmall ſtar a little to the weſt 


Vor. I. K the 
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the weſternmoſt Satellite, not ſo bright as either of them ; it was hardly viſible 
through the refleQor. 


Configuration thus, 


” - .. © 


>) 
26th, I could not find the ſtar at 7. 11. 


8 
agth May, Jupiter's ſecond Satellite immerged behind the diſk 7.26.16, 7 


1779, 2d May, an Immersion of Jupiter's first Satellite into the dial. 


— — 

In conta - - - - 11-31-37,6 
Immerſion doubtful — - - 35-19,6 
Certain - 59 5 "WW — 35-50, 6 

If the immerſfions and emerſions of this nature were calculated fo as to 


ſet aſtronomers to look out for them, Jupiter's ſatellites might be rendered 
more uſeful than they now are in regard to longitudes by land; and that too, 
whether the calculations are accurate or erroneous. 


For I mean to uſe an immerſion or emerſion of any kind, only to note 
an inſtant for taking the altitude of Jupiter at the place of obicrv..:i0n. 


If the inſtruments be of equal powers, and the eyes of ech ſir- gth, 


then certainly the altitudes will be taken by every perſon, u hall ob- 


ſerve 


—_— 2 —_ OO Op = ug oy ow. 
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ſerve the fame phenomenon at one and the fame inſtant. of time ; and thence 
the diſtance of Jupiter from the meridian of each will be known to ſeconds, 
if we ſuppoſe the latitudes known before hand. = 


And if the teleſcopes of quadrants could be made ſufficiently powerful 
to obſerve the ſatellites, then a fingle obſerver, at any place, could perform 
the whole without trouble or difficulty, and would only need a common 
watch, and a little more patience than would be requilite if the watch were 
perfeRt and calculation true. 


* 


But ſuppoſing the teleſcopes and quadrants as they are, and two obſervers 
at each place, one employed with the ſatellite, and the other with the qua- 
drant, then the latter muſt carefully keep the body of Jupiter on the line of 
altitude till the other tells him to ſtop, which is to be done at the inſtant of 
obſerving the expected phenomenon. 


By this mode, a degree of longitude may be meaſured with as much accu- 
racy as a degree of latitude, and it is what I have in contemplation to per- 
form, as ſoon as I can get the requiſite inſtruments. 


Remarks on some erroneous Obserrations of Jupiter's firs! Satellite. 


In 1778, I took notice, that when Jupiter is very near the oppoſition, 
the obſervations are not to be depended on, and that the ſatellite vaniſhed 
without changing colour. The ſame happened in 1779, 1780, and again 
in 1784, at Beemulwilsa ; therefore, 1 have put down the times of ſuch 
obſervations, as they are reduced to apparent time, from the known de- 
viation of the clock from mean time. The tranſit inſtrument was exa- 


K 2 21S mined 
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mined by ſtars that paſs over the zenith, and by others north and ſouth, 
and by equal altitudes, all which ſhewed it was as nicely in the meridian 
as it well could be. 


In 1779, on the gd March, I obſerved , and „ Geminorum, and the 
deviation was the ſame as that derived from the tranſits of the ſun on the 
| 23d February and 5th March. In the obſervation of the moon 23d No- 
vember following, the accuracy of its poſition was aſcertained, fo that the 
times were corre; and the errors depend on ſomething at the Satellite and 
planet. Perhaps Jupiter's atmoſphere may be ſo denſe as to prevent the free 
paſſage of the diminiſhed light ſoon after the beginning of an eclipſe, or even 
before it. I fo, theſe obſervations may tend to clear up that point, and to 
meaſure the extent of that atmoſphere. 


Ephbemeris. 


1.58.08 

3-20.01 | 

5-03-17 

7.04.07 \ Theſe two were obſerved at Dumdum, but 
1-30.10 * the time was taken from ihe tranſit in- 


ſtrument by a wach, c<rricd out before 
| and back after, and cumupared with the 
4-20.2Z clock. 


| 


All theſe obſervations were made with Dollond's triple objeft glaſs. 


Observations of Venus. 


3 | 
2776, 2d January, at 7.55 in the morning, 1 meaſured the diſtance be- 
tween Venus and the Sun 46%. 32%. | 


I was 


1 ECC ² ͤ! ˙ u Ä U — 


} 
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I was informed the natives were viewing it with aſtoniſhment, but I did not 

ſee it with the naked eye. Through the little teleſcope of my Hapizr's 
quadrant it appeared as bright as Capilla. 


a a 


1777, 1ſt July, Venus paſſed the meridian - - 21.30-.41,5 


' 24th, Venus viſible to the naked eye, and has been ſo three days. 


Paſſed the meridian - - — — 21.01. 0a, 


Distances from the Sun, measured with an HaDizy's Quadrant. 


— b 
Weſt limb 41.57 - — - 21.21-58,5 
Eaſt do. 42.29 - - - - 25.08,5 
25th, Paſſed the meridian - - — 20.59.29 
16th, Do. - - - 5 
27th, Still viſible. 
Distances measured as before. 


From neareſt limb 42.52 — — - 
From furtheſt do. 43-05 — — - 


1780, 18th March, an Appulse of Venus to Mars. 


= + Xx 
2,45 LL 3 = 15-17, — - * 
2,45 45 8 — 15. 20,9 — - 

245 „ 5 = 


15.18,7 ® 2 _ 
N. B. The ſcale of the micrometer is divided into twentieth parts of an 
inch, and the nonius ſubdivides theſe into twenty-five parts each. 


The 
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The next morning the Sun's diameters were meaſured. 


; Inch. Non. 
Horizontal 6,16 „ 17,25 


Verncad 80 „ 91 


; = "EM 
5.15 „ 10,625 

Sun's diameter by Ephemeris g2'.11',6, from which the diſtances were 
calculated. 


19th March, Difference of Declinations and right Ascensions. 


Inch Now. 1 
4,20 „ ooo =— 26.087 at - - 7-41-51,4 
Mars paſſed the vertical wire - —_ - 43-09,4 
Venus do. - - — - .- - 45-16,4 
Mars was ſouth of Fenus. 
Observations of Mars. 
An Appulse of Mars to- Libre. 
Inch. Nes. 1 
1,05 „ 19 _ 6.18,5 » £5. 10 50.05 
2,00 „ 17 = 6.190 - - - 10.58.05 


The ſtar was weſt of Mars. 


Observations of the Moon. 


1775, 12th January, an Occultation of Aldeberan. ; 
Immerſion = Fs - : . 8.54.55 
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I believe the watch was ſet by equal akitudes, but I have loſt the book in 
which the entry was made, and have only a copy of my obſervations as a 
regiſter of this and the next that follows. 


15th February, an Eclipse of the Moon. 
End che, apparent time corre. 


1776, 3d March, an Occultation of Regulus. 


Not having an ephemeris at the time, the obſervation was accidental, and 
conſequently not prepared for. The tranſit inſtrument was but lately put 
up, and had not been much uſed, but it was the only refource for time: 
accordingly, it was adjuſted truly as to level and wires, but it was not in 
the meridian accurately. Therefore the tranſits of ſeveral ſtars were taken 
to determine the poſition of the inſtrument, and the error of that be- 
ing known, the times could be correfied by a very eaſy rule, which I 
ſubjoin. Let x be the error in ſeconds at the horizon, @ and 6 the fines 
of the zenith diſtances of two ſtars, a and » the fines of the polar dif- 
tat es, d the difference of the errors of the clock, as found from the 
obſerved and the calculated tranſit of thoſe two ſtars. Then — will be 
the ſpace at the equator for the equation to corrett one, and == the ſame 
for the other; and the ſum of theſe two will be equal to dx 15. or, 
which is the fame thing, 7-2+ >=. Whence for all ſmall angles 
TT 


d and y Leonis were the two ſtars that were relied on for time and 
poſition, becauſe they paſs fo nearly at equal diſtances from the ze- 
nith, that the mean of their errors of the clock would be ſo near to 

the 
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the true one, that any clock yet invented could not ſhew the difference 


actually. 


The difference of their errors was 5 6 and thence the error of the tranſit 


inflrument was only 124616 at the horizon, and the diſtance of the wires 


of the teleſcope is 1478” 


1 


6th March, equal Altitudes, by an HArzx's Quadrant and Quicksilver. 


: h 
30.00 riſing - 20.29.41 
ing 27-42-30 6.05.5 
39-39 - 20.32.14 
- 27.39.56 6.05. 
Mean — 6.05,25 
Equation of equal altitudes 


- 7.10 
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This compared with the error of the clock by F and , ſhews that it was 
loofinig 17,06 daily; at which rate, to the time that « Urſz Majoris paſſed 
the meridian, it muſt have loſt 1,95, and the error by « ought to have been 
6'.39",4- The difference is only 1”,4, which is not greater than the errors 
of obſervation may ſometime be in ſtars of great declination. 


Refult. ——— 


» we limb paſſed the meridian = . - 10.51.23 
Regulus 


Immerſion - - - — 13.56.00, 16 
And emerged in leſs than 300. 
1776, zoth July, an Eclipse of the Moon. 


Beginning of total darkneſs. 
By eye — — - - - 
By teleſcope - — 5 - 01.16 


Clouds prevented any other obſervations. 


1777, 20th January, an Occultation of & Geminorum by the Moon. 


Immerſion - - - - - 13-37-38.6 
23d January, an Eclipse of the Moon. 

Eclipſe began - 2 - 

Shadow well defined — - - 1 

Mare Humorum touched 8 - * 

Grimaldus, do. * a 6 Fs 


Vol. I. L 
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The times are thoſe of the ſhadow's edge, unleſs it be otherwiſe expreſſed. 


5777, 13th February, an Occultation of Cet. 


— ans. 


IE Os . 3 7-63-46,7 
I was very certain of the time of the immerſion. Five ſeconds before it, 


the tar began to change colour and to looſe light ſenſibly ; one ſecond before 
| the 
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178 
the immerſion, it was conſiderably broader and redder than at firſt; and the 
light was not fo ſtrong as before. 


This ſupports the ſuppoſition of an atmoſphere round the moon, though 

it does not extend to any great diſtance. It has been doubted, and is, I be- 
nerve, not yet abſolutely admitted. But our atmoſphere may be doubted by 
an inhabitant of the moon, for if to its greateſt extent, ſuppoſed 45 miles, it 
were of the ſame denfity as at the ſurface of the earth, which is not the caſe, 
it would not ſubtend a minute, as the earth is 8000 miles in diameter, and 
| the greateſt parallax only 63“. x 


1777, 16th May, an Appulse of the Moon to » Scorpii. 


» Weſt limb paſſed the meridian = - 7.59-50,1 
» Scorpit do. - - 5 - 8.00.02, 1 


By the arch of the tranſit inſtrument, the ſtar was 100 from the limb. 


1779, 10 May, an Appulse of the Moon to Mars and Saturn. 
Having brought the Moon's limb to run along a wire of declination, 


| — 
The eaſtern limb paſſed the vertical wire . 10.23.09,5 
Saturn paſſed the ſame - - 2M 10.23-21,5 
Saturn did not come within the ſcale of the micrometer. 
For the right Arcencions. | 

Mars 12.55.43 
Saturn Paſſed the meridian at - - 56.34 
d Eaſtern limb 57.36 


LS | Distances 
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Distances of the Moon and Mars. 
u = 28 10,3 ji 2 Te 
5 - Mean of the three and 
„ 15 = 88.267 Fog go? ors 
„ 21 = 28.31,1 - — - 36-495 
u 05 = 28.37,7 — - - 41.06,5 
1779, 34 May, an Appulse of the Moon to n Ophiuchi. 
Difference of Declination. 
Inch. Non. Se Apparent time correct᷑. 
4-79 „ 17 _ = 28.0999 - - - 10.22.58,1 


The ftar was to the weſt of the Moon's horn from which the diſtance was 


meaſured, becauſe the micrometer could not take in the limb. 


Ich. Non. 5 Apparent time correct. 
4460 „ 177 — 28. og, 9 — — 10.22.51, 1 


Examination of the Micrometer. 


Non. 


b Ls 
iſt May, 19-29. leſſer diameter of the Sun - - u 13 
Again, - 5 - u 
Greater diameter - — - 
| Again by ... 5 1 


a 


\ Hence mean diameter 5,2 

There are twenty-five nonius to divide one twentieth of an inch. 
The ephemeris gives 130.54, 6 for the ſemi-diameter, therefore one nonius 
is equal to 0',7294. 


1779, 23d November, an Eclipse of the Moon. 


Apparent time corre. 
Beginning - - i. - - 12.02.33,0 
Shadow well defined - - * - 03-36,0 
Ariſtarchus — 10.37. 9 


Inſula 


. — 


—— 
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— time currect᷑. 

- 12.14-32,9 
— 21.18, 9 

- - 32.07,8 
7 34-277 
5 35.297 
. e Þ 35-477 

„ 36.5 , 7 
- 40-17,6 

- 41-37,6 

* 44.07, 6 

N 51-375 

8 8 5237.5 
56.40, 4 
13-00. 37,5 

— 01.41, 3 
1440.13, 3 
41.16, 3 
- 43-06,3 
- 50.42,2 
53-46,2 
- 54.20, 2 


— 15. 03. 44. i 


- 04.56,0 

- 06.23,0 
- 32.22,7 
» 3555.7 
- 37-23,6 
N 3945.6 
- 42 00,6 
The 
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The apparent times here noted in theſe obſervations were derived from 
the mean times. The difference between the clock and mean time being 
applied to the hours ſhewn by the clock. And as the difference or equa- 
tion was derived from the tranſit inſtrument, here follows an examination 
of its poſition. | 


. | 

dlewire by cleck. and mean time. 
[1 * - | 
23 42.34 
44-53 


— 


— 


23-43-43-5 
0.13-19,5 


9.42.02 
11.38.28 
40-51 * 
18.50.41 
13-00.01 
15-06.51 
14-05 


23-45-26 
47-47 


noe... i. ola. a. aac lt aid R * 
. 


Equal Altitudes with the Quadrant which has only one Wire. 
NV. B. Before and after this laſ tranfit. | Another altitude nod moved. 


| Ss 3 
20. 16.41 20. 
20. 19.38, 5 20.26.46, 
27.19.27 27.06.17 
27.16.23 27.09.19 


. 
R 


1 
F 
f 
: 
[ 
» 
x 
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1780, 18th February, y Eaſt limb paſſed the meridian - 
15th April, > Weſt limb paſt the meridian — - 


5th August, an Appulse of the Moon to Jupiter. 
» Weſt limb paſſed a circle of the meridian 
Jupiter's weſtern limb 
Eaſtern do. - - - 
Center — — a = * 
» Weſt limb — - — = | 
Jupiter's center - - 3 — 
» - - - - 


Jupiter's centre - - - 6 


The difference of declination of Jupiter and the neareſt horn of the 


Moon, was — 9.01% l at - - 7.28.40 
14-33.2 - - - - 7-38.12 
15-01,5 9 — - 35-36 
—_—_—. - - — — 38.53 
16.25,9 - - — 44-31 
17.06,5 - - - - - 48.16 
30-58,6 . 7 - 8.35-49 


Onstxavartions 
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Oss:xvartions a large for determining the Latitude of the Txzasury Garz in 
Foxt WILLIAM in BENGAI. 


 EquaTions. 


sls 
A 


tion. 


Declination. 


Latitude. 


— 


* 


2728787255 
84818187 


+£+£ + 


+2 +S 


$+$+% [E | $+ 


214477478. 


+ + 


1.2 [79-21-31 
+ 


$3347Þ1-32-271 
37-10-34 
2,6 187.1 2-29,3]25-19-52,4 


Mean 


Mean of the laſt two ſets, 
Dohle collimation, or difference of the laſt two ſets, 


Latitude by the whole, [22-3 :.10,;, 
TRIV ATOORE. 


05.4 


11.7 


22.32.16 


22.3311, 


1.514 
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TRIFATOOKR E. 


Observations by T. D. P. 178g. 


1 | Day. - 18 i 
© On the meridian, December 5, - 23-33-52,5z, flow 26.07,5 
© On the meridian, December 6, = $3-35-53.1, flow 24.06,9 
Daily gain 


The equation of equal altitudes was applied. 
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-© On the meridian, December go - 23-23-40,3 
Equation of E. A. = - — 1,9 


23-23-38,44 flow g6.21,6 
Daily loſs - 383% 4 


An Emersion of Jupiter's firs: Satellite. 
2qth December, by watch emerged - A 6.27.07 


Too flow at noon -  8$3-24.9 
Loſs till obſervation at 88,4 - 25,8 


Emerfion 
Ephemeris — 24440 
Longitude in time - * 5-20.13,7 


in degrees 80.03-24,6 


The diſtance between the flag in the fort, and the place of obſervation at 
Trivatoore, was determined by a long baſe meaſured in the ſands, and by 


Madras flag, diſtance _ 2787.1 feet. 
Bearing > - S8. 10.33-50W. 
Which give difference of Longitude go”,s. 
Latitude 4.30%. 
VIPEREE. 


Having borrowed the quadrant that Mr. Hozer uſed in the tranſit of 
Venus, I was defired not to alter its line of collimation till 1 had determin- 
ed 
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8 


ed the quantity of error: thoſe obſervations are in the tables of latitude. It 
was uſed in the ſurvey to Calcutta. | 


As I intended to obſerve at this place, I determined its diſtance from the 
fort as accurately as I could by trigonometry. The reſult is: 


Madras flag, diſtance == - 8072.2 feet. 


Bearing BEE S. 2g. 16,00 E. 
Which give difference of Latitude 31,5 


MADRAS. 


Latitude of Trivatore, ſee table - - * 
Madras ſouth of it a 


Latitude of Fiperee, ſee table - > 
Madras ſouth of it _ 


Mean 13.04-g1,8 
Longitude of Trivatoore, mean - - 
Madras weſt of it - = - —— 00.50, 5 


Longitude - 80. 0f. 05.0 
WUNGOLE, 1788, commonly called ONG OLE. 


Observations by T. D. P. 


14th November, double altitudes of the pole, with the ſmall ſextant made 
by RansDzn, and the artificial horizon. 
M 2 


Watch 
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Angles. 
34-45-39 
47-39 
45-30 


46.309, this was with the large ſextant. 


r 


34-46-15 


17.23.08 
+ 82.40 “ beneath meridian. 
— 2.58 refration. 


17.22.50 meridian altitude. 
1-51.13 polar diſtance. 


15-31-37 Latitude. 


16th November, with the oQant double altitudes of the Sun. 
Upper L. Lower L. 


12.00.28 1121.51.00 bbs 
2.24 54.00 
4-14 
$-41 1111.56.00 M. A. 
6.36 | | 110.47.00 


1784, The 


SG + 
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1784, The Latitude obſerved by T. D. P. (ſee obſervations at large) was, 
15%29/.16” 


This is inſerted only to bring to teſt the accuracy of the oQant, which is 
mentioned (page 58) in the introduftion: and it appears, that by a fingle ob- 
ſervation made with it, the Latitude was determined within 2'.8”. 


It ſerves alſo to ſhew that, though it is very difficult to take double alti- 
tudes of fo faint a ſtar, in low latitudes, even the polar ſtar may be uſed to 
great advantage: and in theſe hot climates the ſtars only can be employed, 
for the Sun's heat at noon, after a long march, is really not to be borne by 
any | ti 2 N 


MASULIPATAM, 278. By r. . r. 


$7th Odober, O diameter forward 33. 
backward ga, 


yay ſpeculum to goꝰ, and 


Double altitudes of the S n. our. aan. 
and the artificial horizon. 


*. F ** 
13.19.21 ; 120.52.50 | 
20.32 120.55-20 
28.17 221.21.00 
30.40 131.2. 0 
31. 38 1 121. 24.0 
32.34 121.25.40 Meridian. 
34-23 121.23 20 


Obſerved 
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Obſerved meridian altitude 
Error of quadrant 
Semi-diameter - 

Ref. and par. - 


8" 8 


. 60.37-42 

S. 13-11-55 
2 73-49-37 
Latitude — 16.10.23 


iſt November, © diameter, g4 forwards, chen ſet the ſpeculum to 


33 backwards, 190 
| ,_ Upper L. Lower L. 
13-14-56 
119.13-10 
15-33 118.0430 M. A. 
26.11 119.14-50 M. A. 3 
Obferved meridian altitude — — 0 59.19.50 
Ref. and Par. - — — 30 
Error of quadrant — þ _ — 30 


Meridian altitude - - Toit 
Declination - S. 14.30. 48 


Co. Latitude — 73-49-35 
Latitude - 26.10.25 
The 


— 
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The fame day Lieutenant Hunrnars obſerved with a ſextant made by 
Raus ou, about four inches radius; he made the angles of the lower limb 
118*.097.00”, and the error of his quadrant was — 2', which gave the lati- 
tude 16*.11%.05”. This was intended as a kind of teſt of the inſtruments, 
but it was not a fair one, and yet the reſult is cloſer than could be expeſted, 


conſidering the difficulty of reading the ſmall one. 


Mean of three latitudes with oftant - 


16˙%. 10.32" 


00.04.56 too faſt _— 
00.08. 36,5 8.36,5 
00.12.37 22.37 


00.16.36,5 . - 26.365 


Examination of the large watch uſed at the obſervation of Jupiter's Satellite. 


29th Oftober, altered the ſpring and ſet it a- going at one o'clock. 


— Watch. Large Watch. 
OQober a d 23.87.00 
Too faſt - - 8.23,2 


— — 4 
Solar time — 22. 28. 36,8 22-34-42 too faſt - 6.05.2 


$5 
* 1.46.00 


- \ 0.16.54 
Solar time = - 1-29.06 1.35-57.5 too faſt - 6.515 


Therefore in 31 hours ſolar time the large watch gained 46,3. 
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An Emersion of Jupiter's first Satellite. 
zft November, by watch emerged - K 
At laſt obſervation, too faſt * . 
Gained afterwards at 46”,3 - - 


Longitude in time - 
in degrees 

The obſervations before written were made at the Chief's garden. The 
Fort flag was diſtant 2',5” in à ftrait line, and bore S. by. E. which give 


difference of Longitude - - + 80 
Latitude - - — 2.28 


Longitude of Gardens 81. 2.03 
| +30 
Longitude of Flag — 81. 2.33 
Latitude of Gardens - 16.10.32 
— 2.28 
Latitude of the Flag 16.08.04 
PEDDAPOORE, 184. 
Observations by T. D. P. 


« Serpentis, on the meridian, June 18th R = 
Do. 19th 


- 1 — 
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© On the meridian, June 18, "op LAKE WY flow - 8.12,25 
An Emersion of Jupiter's firs Satellite. 
The planet was extremely bright, and the Belts diſtin and clear; the 
glaſs perfeQly ſteady. 8 
igth June, by watch changed colour - - 15.16.22 
. 
x  Immerged <- 15.18.38 
Too flow at non ＋ 8.28, 35 
Loſs to obſervation at 21g + 2.21 | 
Immerſion — 15-29.11,25 
Ephemeris - 10.00. 13 


Longitude in time 5 — 6.29.68, 
From the obſervations at Calcutta, it appears that there is a difference 


between the longitudes derived from obſervations of immerſions and 
The mean of longitudes, 10 in number, derived from obfer- 
vations of immerſions, with an 18 inch refleftor, was 
Of emerſions (a) with the ſame inſtrument - « 
The ſingle immerſion with Dollond*s triple objet glaſs is 
The mean of 4 emerſions with the ſame - BY 
Difference by the refleQor - - -" 
By Dollond's refraſtor — - 
The mean of all the immerſions (11) — - 
Emerſons (6) = 
1 .- . - 
Vol. I. N 


2 a FM Math. 
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the difference derived from the whole is to be preferred, and fo g'.25” are to 


be ſubtraflted from this, to compare it with the other places, which were all 
emerſions, and then the longitudes of Peddapore by emerſions will be 
82*.05'.19”. 


KOSSIM KOTTA, 118. 
Observations by T. D. P. 


| gth OQtober, ͤ—)— — — 
b 


7:47:00 — 
48.35 — 3 
4957 — Declination do. S. 3g. 1. 10 
80˙ 68 — © R. A. at do. 13.00.24,8 
52.02 — $g3-13-10 Latitude - 17-42.30 
53:05 — $250.00 33 
mulchillie and Sobaurum. 
"M0 7-50.16 Mean, 6.56.43 Apparent altitude. | 
— 1.51 Ref. 
2 . 
From the above Guts the planee bad pad the meridia - 3$-16.37,3 
* 17. 32. 06, 7 


Jupiter's R. A. 


2 20. 48.44 
R. A. - 13 00.25 


- 7-48.19 
7.50.18 


Too faſt = 1.57 
The cated 12” daily by the meridian of Yizacpatam. 


An 
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An Emersion of Jupiter's first Satellite. 


aa 
gth OQtober, by clock emerged - - - 7.11-45 
| Too faſt at the obſervation - — 1-57 


Longitude in imme 36.3148 


in degrees - 82.57.00 
VIZACPATAM, 178, 
Observations by T. D. P. 
An Emersion of Jupiter's second Satellite. 
| 88 
zd OQtober, emerged - - - 8.30.58 


_ Ephemeris - 2.57.20 
Longitude —- 5-33-38 


63*.24'-30”. 
An Immersion of Jupiter's third Satellite. 
88 
7th Ogober, immerſion | - \ 599 8.9. 57 


The time was ſhewn by Mr. RusszI T's time-keeper, which was made by 
Anx orb, and was regulated by the meridian line in his hall. 
7th September, an Emersion of Jupiter's first Satellite. 
B T. . P. 2784. | 


7th September, by watch emerged 
Sky remarkably clear and glaſs ſteady. Full ſplendor - 


N 2 
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Observations for time. 
fa Zenith Diftance. 
th September, © U. I. — By arch of 90 4-29.20 
5 D. &. D. Non. 
24-48 98 4401.01 
Latitude by 2 northern ſtars See obſervations at large 17.44-33.4 
2 ſouthern ſtars under Fizacpatam. 17.38. 46.5 


N. B. Refraftion + 50” 


| 5 Error of Collimatioan 2.68 
© Declination for the time and place — — N 5-30-39 


From the above data the time was — — 488 
By the watch - 20.23.36,5 


True Latitude 1741.45 


A 


Middle Wire. ter Fes 
Day. * 1 * b - 

8th September, « Aquilla riſing 4.01.13 7. 0g. 16 
falling — 8.2.85 8.05.30 


The watch too flow - w_— 


* 
On the meridian 7-84-24 7-34-23 = 7-34-53:6 
Paſſage by calculation = "i 
Watch too flow - 
Sen September, © Zenith Distance. 
8 D. 8.D. New. ** 
© I. 19-13-55 56. 59-20 
© U. 16.06 56. 69-23 
U. 56.1 
L. 56.18.04, 6 
U. 55-05.00 
L. 55-04-4142 
U. 54.18.00 


L. 67-03-20 — 547.127 


Mean, . $5-49.00,3 


© Declinati 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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© Declination - N. 5.09.42 
Latiude -— - 27.41.45 


4 * - 
From the above data, time - — 20.17.30 
Watch - 19.20.20 
Watch flow - 67.10. 
. : 
Therefore the watch loſt in 22.57 - - 2110 
And conſequently daily - - — Þ} 2210 
EE 8 
12 7.34-23,5 watch too flow 586 -87.9 


Tat 8.23.38 the emerſion happened - 
Difference, 23.10.46, loſs in this time, at 281 - 


October 23d, an Obzervation of Jupiter's first Satellite, by Mr. Max ron. 
The glaſs the ſame as mine; and the. watch correſted by Mr. Russz.'s 


Emerſion by watch 4 
Watch faſt : 0 
Emerſion 2 . 
Ephemeris .- - = 
\ Longitude in time = 


in degrees 
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This was the inſtant of firſt appearance, as well as Lieut. Corznnoors's, 
who obſerved the ſame at Fizianagarum palace. 


Mr. RusszLL alſo made an obſervation, which I do not uſe, becauſe he 
noted the time of full ſplendor, which is uncertain; it follows: 


:6th Oftober, Watch faſt at noon - 


BEEMULWILS 4, 1184 


Observations by Lieutenant ColznrooOks. 


© On meridian, Auguſt 7th Ken 


23-40-2375 flow - 19-36,25 
© On 


2 N nr” Y m—_—_ 
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1 
© On meridian, Auguſt 12th - 23-22.30 ,5 
| _ ' 1 
23.22.31,25 flow - 27.28,75 
Loſs in 5 days - 17-52,50 


1 — 3-34 5 
An Immersion of Jupiter's zecond Satellite. | 
This was his firſt obſervation. F 
8th Auguſt, by watch immerged . - 12.33.20 
Too flow at noon — - 19.36,25 
Loſs to the obſervation, at 21 4",5 - 2.55, 2 
12.54-51,45 
7-20.50 


h 
Jupiters firſt ſatellite vaniſhed by the watch - — 11.32.28 


6 or 8 ſeconds before the time noted it had not changed colour: a cloud 
came on, and hid it for about 8 ſeconds, and when it was gone, the ſatellite 
had vaniſhed. 


August 20th, by T. D. P. 

8 

Jupiters firſt ſatellite vaniſhed by the watch - 14-2-30 

The ſky was clear, the glaſs ſteady: bere I expefted what happened, and 

was on my guard. The ſatellite vaniſhed at a ſmall diſtance from the body, 
i. e. before the contaſt, and without changing colour. 


On 
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© On meridian, Augen 19h 2436775786 

Equation of E. A. + —5 

19h 25.874478 flow - 2.45.25 

Immediately before this obſervation, the watch was ſet forward one hour 

ithout ſtopping it. By comparing this with the obſervation of the 12th, 
the watch loſt daily, g'.36”,6. 


The foregoing obſervation of time is only of uſe for the erroneous immer- 
fions of the 1gth and goth. 


4 
23-35-19,9 flow - 244. 


An Emersion of Jupiter's first Satellite, by Lieutenant Col nA. 


h * - 
2gth Auguſt, by watch emerged - - - 12.27.00 
eee — 414-40. 
Loſs aſter the obſervation — — — 1.25.5 


— 


6 12.50.14,6 
Ephemeris — 7.16.33 


—— 


233 in time - - 6-33-46 
in degrees - 83.25.16 
Ob | 1 
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Obzervations by T. D. P. 


© On the meridian, September 2 - 29.50.45 
Equation of E. A. + 0286 


23-20.49.5 flow - 39-1045 


© Altitude, zih September s 67.31.35 


- + 51 
67.32.06 
© Declination at the time and place - 6.14.26. 


Latitude - 17.53-32 


From which data the time was - en 
By the watch - 21.53-55,5 flow < 47-20,5 
Whence the daily loſs was 169",7 


An Emersion of Jupiter's first Satellite. 


The ſky clear of clouds, and the glaſs ſteady, but the vapours had a per- 
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4 
5h Sepuamber, by watch emirges - - 14-00.35 
N. B. Full ſplendor 14.2.15. Too flow at the altitude of the 
© taken after the obſervation - +47.20,5 
Loſs after the obſervation, at 1677 — — 54.4 


2 14-47. 01, 1 
- 9.13-36 
- 5-33-25,1 
SD FF @ 
— 83.21.18 
Observations by Lieutenant Corxnnooks. 


© On the meridian, September 29th - 23.58.57,6 
Equation of E. A. - - a 


2.98.38. flow - 21.27,0 
Equation of time - 23-49-46,4 


* 2332.1 7.3 
+ 57 
23.32.23,0 
23.49.08. 6 
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An Emersion of Jupiter's first Satellite. 


aoth enden by wanch emerged © - - a 885 
Too flow at noon - +21.27 
Loſs till obſervation, at 183,1 - + 1.15 


Emerſion — 9.37.52 
Ephemeris — 4.06.03 
Longitude in time - 5-32-50 
1 ſuſpeRt that a miſtake was committed in writing down the time, and 
$, » 
that it ought to have been 9.16.10. But this is as it is entered in the 
original book. 


13th Oftober, at 1.48“ ſet the watch forward one hour without ſtopping it. 


h P ” 
© On the meridian, October 15th -<- 23.51-53,5 


Equation of E. A. - + 6,8 
| A nx OR 1 1 
Equation of time - 23-45-31,7 faſt - 6.28,6 


The obſervation of the © paſſage over the meridian was not taken on the 
next day after the emerſion as uſual, and between the 19th and 18th the 
watch ran down, therefore the rate is aſcertained from the mean time, com- 
pared with the 2gth September, and 1ſt OQtober. 


O 2 And 
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And the watch loſt by the 111 153.6 daily. 
by the 2d — 1747 


Mean - 174,2 
Daily variation - +11,5 


Daily loſs on ſolar time - 185,7 


An Emersion of Jupiter's first Satellite. 
26th Oftober, by watch emerged — - 
Too flow at noon — — 
Loſs till obſervation at 1867 - 
Emerſion - 
Ephemeris - 
Longitude in time - - 
in degrees - 
Result of the Observation of Longitude. 


93.26.16 


agth Auguſt, Corzzzxooxs - 83.25.16 
5th September, Pzauzsz - 83.21.18 83.21.18 
goth do. Colzmxooxrs 83.8. 30 rejeQed. 
26th Oflober, Corzpxooks - 83.19.54 83.19.54 


| 83.22.09,3 
FIZIANAGARUM PALACE. 
An Observation of Jupiter's second Satellite, by T. D. P. 


3 
22d OQtober, by watch emerged 1 - 7. 16.06 
Full fplendor - 18.18 


Observations 


Mean 83.19.44. 
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Observations by Lieutenant Cox zaxOORx. 


Equal ae,, 
* Fumulkoot riſing — 7.48.10 
falling = 9-44-25 
* On the meridian <- 8.46.17,5 
By calculation - $8.54-35,5 flow 
* 
© On the meridian, 22d 23-50.14,5 
Equation of E. A. _ TX 
23 50.21,5 flow 
| 8 
23d October, Fumulkoot riing — 7.81.39 
falling 9.29.05 
On the meridian 68.40.33 
By calculation 8.50.46, flow 
| b * * 
© On the meridian, 23d - 23-48. 10,3 
23-48.17,3z flow 
From the above, daily loss 126% 
An Emersion of Jupiter's firs: Satellite. 


By watch emerged 
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28d Oftober, Jupiter's ſecond Satellite emerged 
By Funmulhoot, watch flow - - + 8.18 
hb 


Loſs in 4.30 after emerſion, at 125, - — 07,8 


23d OQtober, Jupiter's firſt Satellite emerged 
| By Fumulhoot too flow - = 


py | FR 
Loſs in 1.8 after Fumulkoot paſſed at 125, - 


Longitude in time "> 
in degrees - 83 1954.0 


Mr. Max ron obſerved this at Fizacpatam, and the two obſervations 
ſhew only 39“ difference of longitude ; but the high hill that lies to the 
north of the palace bore from Beemulwilsa, N. 8*.25' E. and by trigono- 
metry its diſtance was 22,978 miles; therefore it lay north of Beemulwilsa 
197.28” and caſt 2'.52”, The palace lies 120. 20% 3 to the north by obſerva- 
tions at large, and therefore to the caſt 1'.48”. But Beemulwilsa lies to 


the caſt of Fizacpatam. Mr. Max rox's eye, it may be preſumed, is not 


ſo quick as Lieutenant Cor zAOOREZ's, and will ſuffice to account for the 
| uff. 5 


7 
$ 

: 

F 
* 
f 
3 
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difference; for, by a particular ſurvey round theſe parts, Fizianagur fort 
does lie 6.36” caſt of Fizacpatam. 


NARRAINPOOR. 


Which, by the table of the route, lies weſt of Fizianagarum palace 2“ 
Observations by Lieutenant Col EAnOORE for Time. 


| | e 
© On the meridian Oftober g3iſt 23g. 6.04, 
Equation = - + 64 

23.96. 10, flow 


23. 3439.5 
+ 6,8 


23-34-46,3 flow 
Daily lols - 1.24.4 


An Observation of Jupiter's firs: Satellite. 


Sky remarkably clear, and glaſs ſteady. : 
ziſt October, emerged by watch - — 6.00.45 
Too flow at noon — * * 23.49, 3 


Loſs till obſervation at 84,4 - . 22,5 
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KALINGAPATAM, 1784. 


Observations by Lieutenant Colznxoors for Time. 
© On waitin, Mevender 5 - meds 
Equation of E. A. - + 6,8 


23-51-03.3 flow - - B.56,7 


þ Caffiopzz on the meridian - 8.49.48 
By calculation - g-00.01,6 flow - - 10.1.6 


Therefore the watch loſt 1.16% in g hours, and 205",06 daily. 


N. B. The watch had run down on the gth, and the weather was changing 
from dry to cloudy, which ended in rain. 


For Longitude. 
| An Emersion of Jupiter's first Satellite. 
Glaſs ſteady, atmoſphere rather thick 8 
By watch emerged »-- — - 8.13-35 
Too flow by the ſtar . - - 710. 25.6 
The ſtar paſſed after the emerſion 36'; loſs for that time -  — 5,1 


Emerſion -> 


8.23-43-5 
2.47.01,0 
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TECHAPOORE, 178. 
Obzservations by T. D. P. 
Double of Jupiter, with the oRtant and artificial horizon. 


3 
Jupiter's R. A. at the time - 1.81. 46,6 


Declination — 
© R. A. at the time - 


— Latitude by Corzznoors 1784, ſee Table. 
8.14.17 Mean g1.34-1 


Ref. 1.34 


— 


81.38.41 

| S F * 

the time was - - 8.12.37,6 
| Watch 8.14.17 

Too fat 


See obſervations at large 19.66.46 


1.39.4 
An Eclipse of the Moon. 

21ſt September - 7 doubtful. 

begun certainly. 

ſtrong ſhadow came-on. 


Penumbra touched a place which I name A. 
ſhadow touched A. ; 
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By compariſon of the obſervations at A, it appears that the ſhadow re- 


' quired 4'.49” to move through the breadth of the penumbra. By compar- 


ing thoſe at B, it appears that 4'.24” were then ſufficient. 
The mean of theſe will be very near the truth; it is 44.37”. 


Shadow came on - i 


Advance of penumbra — 
Beginning of eclipſe - 


Shadow touched the limb < 
Retreat of penumbra - 


End of eclipſe . : 
Duration obſerved 4 
Duration by ephemeris 


By ephemeris end - 
Beoinns : 


GANJTAM 
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GANJAM FORT, 18s. 


Observations by T. D. P. Latitude determined. 


5 


4th September, horizon clear, olant 1.59.6490 
6th, Very hazy, ö — 19.21.03 
18th Sextant - 19-21.50 


Ot — 19.19-50 


— 


Mean 19-21.03 
Theſe were taken from the top of the Chief's houſe, the ſea was the 
horizon; the height above the area of the fort was meaſured, but the 


beight of that area was gueſſed at; — 
height from the tables. 2 


A — Jupiter's fourth Satellite. 


88 
16th September 1782, immerion - - — 6.45-27 
The ily of coltinr wes acres oe - 6.44-04 


Clouds prevented the obſerving of the emerſion of this, and the im- 


G ANA CAMP, 


Observations by Lieutenant CoĩrEAAOORR. 


17 


SEE 3 
© On the meridian, November ao 23.57.36, 3 
Equation of E. A. - + 05,5 

23-57-41,8 flow - 2.18,2 
© On 


P 2 
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Which compare wth hel ala oblervaton, gives gg daily lk 


An Emercion of Jupiter's firs: Satellite. 
| 3 
| — by watch emerged - > - 6.87.88 
Too flow by the ftar . Þ+ 7-437 
Loſs after the emerkon, at g, — 7:3 


Emerfion - 6.45-11,4 
„ 
Longitude in time - 64.82, 

in degrees 86.08.06 | 
JEHAUDJEPOOR, 


in ronr wirktan, dre. 109 


JEHAUDJEPOOR, 78. 


Observations by Lieutenant CotznnOORR. 


| > 
17th December, * « Cazziopee riſing - 6.31-40 12,0 
—_—_— 


* On the meridian - 9.18.46, 18,47 = 7.18.46,7 
By calculation - 7-64-48,7 


* 
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$00BUNREEKA RIVER CAMP, 178. 


Obvervations by Lieutenant Coltsnooks. 


N. B. Oppocite Jellaſore, on the Ballaſore aide of the river. 


"ME 
© On the meridian, December 24th - 23-19.34,1 
Equation of E. A. —7 
4 — — 9 MM 
23˙ 19:88 flow - 40.26,6 
- 23-18.12 
— — 


1811 flow - 41.49.0 
$2",4 


4 Emersion of — Satellite | 


nan by vatch emerged | 
a, el Too flow at the following noon - 26,2 } 
8.13-50 2 > 


As this was not of the beſt, I rejett it. 
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An Emersion of Jupiter's Second Satellite. 


x | : * — * 

25th December, by watch emerged - - 6.04.40 
5 Wanch flow 408 
Loſs till obſervation, at 82,4 - << 23,2 
Emerſion 4 6.45.29,8 


Epbemeris - — 55-57 
Longitude in time $-49-32,8 
in degrees 2 # 


- 87.23-12 


A Comparison of the Observations for Longitudes with corresponding Obser- 
vations at different Places, to fix the Longitudes of those which were unde- 


By T. D. Pzansz. 


r 
The obſervatory was at the Treaſury Gate in Fort William. 


: 1 
1776, July goth, Immerſion at Calcutta - 17.01.16 
: Greenwich - 11x 08.21 3 
| _ 5-52-55 


1779, November 23d, I rejeft the beginning, becauſe when compared 
with Tycho in the former part, it appears, from a like compariſon of the 
Greenwick obſervations, that it is erroneous a full minute. The firſt Co- 

þernicus 


\ 
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and Copernicus of the latter part in both ſets, it appears to be the obſerva- 
tion that muſt be compared with the end at Greenwick. 


From the beginning in 774, till the 25th December 1777, the obſerva- 
tions were made with a middling 18 inch refleQor. I allow 24” to compare 
it with the large reſleſtor at Greenwich, and 12” for their refraftor. The 
compariſon is of aftual correſponding obſervations, except in two caſes, 
in which the Calcutta obſervations are one revolution later. The Longi- 
tudes of Paris and Stockholm are taken from Wanczxrix, Phil. Tranſ. 
vol. 67. Lunvzn, from thirty-three correſponding obſervations found in 
that ſame paper. Of Chislehurs!, from WoLLaston, vol. 74. Of Geneva, 
Oxford, and Marzeilles, from Picor, vol. 68 and 96. Nagpoore and Chu- 
nargur were communicated to me by Lieutenant Ewazrt, of the Bengal 
eſtabliſhment, who obſerved at each place a conſiderable time. | 


Date 
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925 Date. Place. Ti he. ag - afs. Times ; Love he; Dn. 
b 7 i b — * | h * | wo. 0 
iſt Sat. Im. + 24 | 12-32-49 | 
1.1221 
15-31-51,3 | 3d Sat. Im. +12 | 15.32.03,3 | 
9:38-48,5 
15.58.21 
1025-54 
| 
4 ongit 3-285 (88-22-07, 
Date. Place. Time. | Is Time. is Degy 1 
A Luna EcLiPss. r 
Ichapoore, | ns hammma am 9-05.16,6 | 
Nagpoore, $.44-22 | —$4846 | 3-25-36 
UP1TESR's SATELLITES. 5-39.40. 55590 
Kom Kotta, 1 ff Sat. E. 7-09-48 
Nagpoore, 6.56.43 —$.48.46 | 1-37-57 
331510 $ 
1784, September 5th. — 
— 5333 88323. 300 
November 8th. „ 
| 5-36-3495 370 
Vor. I. 


OnzERVATIONS 


ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVATIONS 


— 


— refed. 


_ 


lance cor- 


7 


Declination. | the and its 
ere. — 12 


Name of the 


5 hr 33- 1-25 


042-11 


6 [7453-18 


49-41-25 
0.30443 


23-41-1725 
0.46. 


49-13-1126 


8.18247 


443 
133 


3 
10. 1.46 


11 3- 0.53 N 


N.. 4-21.18 


14-18.36 


= 28 
14+. 5.12, 6 


um, o , 
14.19.57 


. 


7 uri. Maj.W. 


3 3 


27. 2-15 | 25-5 3-2 


| 
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1. 7.10 
10 


5-29-00 
2.30 30 
25-35-00 
$-35-00 


5.25.00 
33-59 


" 1.05 
5-54-00 


3 


22 VS 28 ISIFVIRTRES s z. 


48 


Ons ERVvArions at large for determining the Latitudes of PLacss. 


25-35-27-5]10. 1.48 


$-35-27-5]10. 1-48 


25-33-4156. 3-23 N-.|15-37-49-6 
34-22,5]59-23-42 N. 5.49.09 


3051.49 |i5- 803 $115.43-46 |15.46-27,5 
25-54-12 10. 1.48 15.52.24 Haupet 


> 6.43 66 323 N.] g. 5640 115.5452 


Ligurz wan r Col zs OO EE had by this time acquired the art of uſing the quadrant, and his obſervations __ 
will appear where I did not take any. The next is his, and where his are ſubſtituted, they will be marked C. 


* Urſ. Maj. W. 


« Libre, E. 
x Urſ. Maj. W. 


n 1 


33. 0.20 


1. 5.02 
36. 1.22 


8.44 


33. 1415 [31.16.54 


39 
1. 500 | 34 
5- 805 | 38 
en 34 


He did obſerve Chicoortee, the reſult I had entered in my book, it was 1 5*.34+10” but his obſervation was loſt, 
26th, 36. 2.16 


0.23-42 N. li 602.5 


„ ; 
1. 5.35 b 803 8. 5.57.32 |16. 135,2 C. 
5023-42 N. 1614.3 


7 8.03 


1.19.31 


* The quadrant was pulled to pieces at Pinnare Camp, and the line of collimation had not been adjuſted t 


it was performed before it was next uſed. 


Q z 
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OsszAVvATions at large for determining the Latitudes of Praces. 


91 8.16 301 8.1 0 
40.22.1691. 20 


e 
5-18.40 


11 6.54-04C 1656.08,5 
16.56.15. 5 Rajahmundree, 


16.58.43. P. | 
| 
1658.42 C. | 

33-15-33 [33-25-00 "ge TER E 
89 9 „ | 
5-35-53 [25-35-00 17. 1-20 | 7- 435 C. | 
33-15-33+5[33-1 5-55 17- 7-21 |Peddapore, | 
48.16 52,5148.16.10 1 
32-10.05 [32. 9.30 3 | 
25-35-5 3-3]25-34-40 17. 1.39 7. 435 P. | 

14-25 26.13.40 17. 2-42 


34-23-40 Ic 10 9 [51.31.18 N. 17. 6.49 7. 445.5 C. | 
| 27. 9,77. 8.30 5007. 9-13-7110. 1.48 8. 7. 7.26 |Gooloopool- | 
| 25-41.09-7]25-41-30 | -28,0j25.41.48 8.34.33 S17- 7-15 | loore, 

5 38.53.30 38.5 3. 20 538.5409 56. 3-33 N. . 905 


=> 
33-12-5 $-2[33-12-50 | 37 [33-13-15 [22348 N. Ii 7.10.27 [17- 227 


6 5,6033. 3 10.12 [50.23.42 N.117.13.30 [Tonding 
33- #5 $a0 | 37 p 50-23-42 * "Wade, 


- | WW He. 
« Librz, E. 34 1.39 [32-19-18 [32-2000 | 35 [32.20.14 [58.18.04 Sj17.12.10 [17-1245 C. 
8 Librz, E. azd, 27. 2-10 |25-51.16 [25.50.20 8.3433 $417-18.33 [Sutcawaurum, 
From 18th to 2oth June 1918.33 C. 
— 10. 2.02 | 9-51.30 | 9-50.40 | 27.27-03-5N. 17.35-48.5 Eltawchillee, 
£ Scorpii, E. 39. 9 36.41.50 19.12.0165 0 C. 


2 — * a, ls em Ld 
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Onsznvartions at large for determining the Latitudes of Praczs. 
Equa- |Zenith Dif- ; Name of the 
of go.| tion ap | tance cor- 


and 5 
y Obſerv| place and its 


15.22.10 


2] 9-20.00 
11-45-10 


9-28.50 


17-38.5c , _ 
73847445 


d OR Wwe 


7 33-33-20 
* 37. 2-40 7.513.565 
8 434600 17035 P 
8 26.19.00 
, | 
9.38.40 
The four following Obſervations were taken by a quadrant made by Raus Dx, cighteen inches radius, 
which ſhewed Altitudes. 


7445-47-3[14-4%- 0 |—1 5144538 [33-07-16 N. on ts. 
80.24-24 |$0.24-50 [—10 24-27 | 8.18.32 NA 7.54 5 |, _ 
7-58.32 [77-5847 [—12 [77-58-28 | 5-53-08 N 2.54 [1753-32 P. 
3-35-46-333-35-00 | 38 [33-3601 [51-31.18 N17.55.17 
6 20. 38. 30 20 [20.3913 38.35.26 N.17.56.13 
20.39-20 20 17.5545 
5218.80 | 75 3427-595 $41 7.52.29 


(69-1 7-1 3-6 69-17-35 2 C 38.35.26. N. 7. 52 2 


9335 10 8.1 8.32.5 N 7.5 l.37˙5 

52.1840 | 75 [52-2006 [34-27-5995 8.1 7.62.65 

20.39.30 20 [20.40.15 [38.35.26 17.65-11 

C 6.34.40,6|26.3500 | 29 2635.22 [44-31-05-3N117.5 $-43-3 
g Aquarii, 25.03-30 2422.00 | 25 [2422.14 | 6.30.33 8.17.5141 
a Cephei, W. 2.22 434500 | 55 [43-4604 [61.40.42 Ny17.54 38 
B Aquarii, E. 24-22-20 | 25 |24-22.50 | 6.30.33 S.j17.52-17 
6 North 17.55.28 
6 South 8 SG 17.52.14 


From the reading of « Aquilz, zgth Auguſt, ſubtract 48”, + and from 8 Aqui 45” 
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OnsznvatiONs at large for determining the Latitudes of PLACES. 
From henceforward all the Obſervations were taken by Lieutenant CoLzBRoOOKE. 


Arcu or 96. | 


Value. 


1 


* 89 4 
43•32.00.8ʃ43•31·30 


33-55-9]24-33-35 
26.26.5 1926.27.00 
43-36-30,2[4 3-35-50 
24-30-51 [24-39%,00 
31.20.25, 31. 20.00 


48.3400. 88.33.30 
43-35-37»5[43-35-00 
2430.2 
43-32-5%3143-32-50 
24-32-36,5 * $994 


39-49-18,4/39-49-00 
19-24-33-5|1 9-24-00 


31.01. 05, 103 1.01. 30 
1931.349119 .31.30 


3056.15 30.55. 20 


9-34-22 | 9-34-20 
415-457] 4-15-00 
43-1 643,743.17. 0 


47722 91120 


923.22, 9-23-30 
4-28.04 | 4-27-30 


906.145 9-05-40 
+4327 | 443- © 
49-45-38-7,49-45-30 


$124-30.00 | 


535237438520 


ITITIITEE | 


— 


* 37 3% 2888 $2 


828 


- | Lance cor- 


Zenith Diſ- 
refed. 


— 


4849.35.50 


= = 


43-32-42: 
24-34-0558 
26.22.1 5.8[44-31-05-3N.[1 
43-33-03-5j01 18.07. 1 
11.3 630.33 8. 8.03.38, 3018.95.52, 3 
Brimſing, 


24-30.38 | 6.30.33 
43-33-48.6|61.4c 
24-32-54-3] 6.30.33 


89 + „ 
18.02.17. 1 


3 
222 7 456 


31-01.51.6{49.10.48 
19-31-52-5] 1-21.30,6 £ 


3056.2 1.549 10.48 
93431 [27-53-56 N 


'S Is 5 1 £3 


4-15-27 |13.59-10 
3-17-45 461.46 


3045.25.50 


27-53-53 
13-59-07 


53-53 N418.47-46 |, 
13-59-075N.\18.42-25.5 
3045-22,5 8901.19 


7:57467N190442.1 


— 7,” 
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_ 


| 


Zenith 
tance cor 
reed. 


129-1 1.1 3o3 


5-05-2553] 5-05.00 


50.01.54-3/50-02.00 
29.5 1-391/29-51.00 


, ' + ; 3-30 
TOC 5 150.05. 


38.31.58 38.31.00 


L 8.27.34-7 £ 8.26.50 
5015.317560 15. 30 


38.23.11 [38.23.10 
25.11.8560. 


8.10.52, 8. 10.50 


35-37-50,4135-37-30 
$0.32.40 [50.32.30 
546.43. 5-46.30 


35-3 3-00,3135-32-40 
8.03-26 
| 53-47 
35-2048 
42-35-52 


55712 
31.12.30, 


5 $-11.3493 


$ 


—— 


5 * XR. 


$138.27.58 57.87.80 
0.26.38 30 


38.2 3.56.1 


845-00 [27-53-59 
$-05-17o5|1 3-59-1 3:3 
$50.33 [49-10-45 
4 

949-1045 


1K 


21.5 


Is 


2275 
50.13.05. f 


$3 


$7-57-53 N 
JC $-22.5 


7-5 
$5-21-23.0 
30.45-22-5 
13.59.13.3 
5821.23 N. 19.47.49 

27-53-59 N. ig ge 38 [19-41-50 
8 Ahmetpoore,. 
[1959-49 


119-5923 | 
11953-2593} 
F$53-T 424] © + >, 
[19-5 3-36,6]19-56.402 


20.09.26 |Peeply, 


[20.08.56 11 
5-11 Ec. 0 ir 


7-53-59 N. 20.20.36 2 
14-43 [2017-40 
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Onszavarions at large for — the Latitudes of PLACES. 


Reading. 


Asen or g6. 


2 303-10 
3501.25 


39-02.11 


[18.57 


23-30 
31-43-59 31 «43-30 


[4 1.49 40 


18.57.40 
34-26.18,5]34-26.00 
3218-19, 8.08.20 
39.32.50. 5 38.32. 30 


— S. og. 30 
5912 


31274. 
21.42.06 


34-05-33 
37-51-05» 
32.31. 0, 3,0 
3030.45. 


33533 
25555 


6575 


19.38.10 
19.51.48 


1.42.00 


1.27-30 | 


8521.23 


37-51-47 5906.56 NA 1. 1 5. 9 
32.31.31. lf 1. 19.385 8.2 1.1 1.56.2 
30.3 1.0 


41.17. N21. 39. 8 
1.43-03 N[21-344%, , 
$.36.3205.121-33-44-7[2 13638 
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121 
OsszRVvArions at large for determining the — of PLacss. 
ARCH OF 96. 
Phanomenon Zenith Dij- Name of the 
and Face of the Reading. | Value. — 32 Decli nation. 7 


© » 
37-25-10 
33-19-30 
37-16.49 37.16. 30 


36.5 1.19736. 50.40 
33-28.57,5]33-28.20 


30-1 2-44-7|30-1 3-00 
17.40-50.47 40.30 
* 5-29,3|22-5 5-00 


” 


2.08.5 4.5 52.09 10 
36.38.08. 56.37. 10 


49.07.46 [40.07.30 
d 22.5 8.07.52. 58. 0 


40.06.53 
23.00.46 [23.00.30 
36-24-57-7|36-25-00 


52-25-36,4/52-25-30 
29-4%-53-6|29-49-20 
52-34-24 623440 
29-48.03 [29-47-50 
523 152-3400 
300.198,30 


$2-32.05-4/52-22-10 


y Perſei, w. 32.00.03 
C— 


Mr. Bux xows publiſhed, in the Lady's Diary, a Theorem fimilar to mine, page 51 : he ſhewed it 
my original Book of Obſervations convinced him, that his publication could not have 


to me laſt year: 
Le LIN 96 
Vol. I. 


| 


R a 


32-555 
3195771935 80 
37-17-23 69325. 


36.5143 59.06.56 
32916 [11.19.35 8 


3O1 3-2 5-4j5 2-37-59 
17-44 -53,2140.c6.50 
22-55-39 [0036.32 8 


521015, 308 


29.50. 10 
$2-35-46 
29.48.32 
$2-35-20 


30.0 22.36.16,5|HabraGaut, 
ac 22-33-19:7[22-34-18.1 
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III. 


A ROYAL GRANT OF LAND, 


Engraved on a Copper Plate, bearing date twenty-three years before Cnn ier, 
and discovered among the ruins at Mon cuz zx. 


Tranſlated from the Original Sanſcrit, by CHanLtEs WItEIns, Eſq. in the Year 2781. 
* 


DEB PAAL DEN. 


PraosertTY! | 
IS wiſhes are accompliſhed. His heart is ſteadfaſt in the cauſe of 
others. He walks in the paths of virtue. May the achievements 
of this fortunate Prince cauſe innumerable bleſſings to his People! 

By diſplaying the firength of his genius, he bath diſcovered the road to all 
human acquirements; for being a Soogot (1) he is Lord of the Univerſe. © 


Gopaal, King of the World, poſſeſſed matchleſs good Fortune: he was 
Lord of two Brides; the Earth and her Wealth. By compariſon of the 
learned, he was likened unto Preetoo, (2,) Sogor, (g,) and others, and it is 
credited. | 


When his innumerable army marched, the heavens were ſo filled with the 
duſt of their feet, that the birds of the air could reſt upon it. 


-..v Is this wnſletion the nden nomes une wiinen, ae hey ace praneanced in Bama? bet, in the 
following paper, the tranſlator has adopted the more elegant pronunciation of Vue and Cb 


R ag He 
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He aQted according to what is written in the Shastra, (i,) and obliged the 
different ſets to conform to their proper tenets. He was bleſſed with a ſon, 


Dhormo Paal, when he became independent of his forefathers, who are in 
heaven. 


His elephants moved like walking mountains; and the earth, oppreſſed 
by their weight, and mouldered into duſt, found refuge in the peaceful 
heavens. 


He went to extirpate the wicked, and plant the good; and happily his 
ſalvation was effected at the fame time: for his ſervants viſited Kedaar, (a,) 
and drank milk according to the law: and they offered up their vows, 
where the Ganges joins the ocean, and at Gokornaa, (3, and other 
places, (4.) 

When he had completed his conqueſts, he releaſed all the rebellious 
princes he had made captive ; and each returning to his own country laden 
with preſents, reflected upon this generous deed, and longed to ſee him again; 
as mortals, remembering a pre-exiſtence, wiſh to return to the realms of 
light. 


This prince took the hand of the daughter of Porobol, Raajaa of many 
countries, whoſe name was Ronnaa Debee ; and he became ſettled. 


The people, being amazed at her beauty, formed different opinions of 
ber; ſome ſaid it was Lockee (5) herſelf in her ſhape; others, that the 
earth had aſſumed her form ; many ſaid it was the Raajaa's fame and reputa- 
non; and others that a houſehold goddeſs had entered his palace. And her 
wiſdom and virtue ſet her above all the ladies of the court. 


This 
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This virtuous and praiſe-worthy princeſs bore a ſon, Deb Paal Deb, as the 
ſhell of the ocean produces the pearl 


In whoſe heart there is no impurity ; of few words, and gentle manners ; 
ii as Bodheesotwo (1) 


c 
his elephants in the foreſts of the mountains of Beendhyo, (a,) where ſeeing 
to ſubdue other princes, his young horſes meeting their females at Kom- 
boge (3), they mutually neighed for joy. 


He who has opened again the road of liberality, which was firſt marked 
out in the Kreeto Joog (4) by Bolee, (5,) in which Bhaargob (6) walked in 
the ' Tretaa Joog, (7, which was cleanſed by Korno (8) in the Dwapor 
Joog, (9,) and was again choked up in the Kolee Joog (10) after the death of 
Sokodwesee, (11.) 


He who conquered the earth from the ſource of the Ganges as far as the 
well-known bridge which was conſtructed by the enemy of Dosaasyo, (12,) 
from the river of Luckeecool (13) as far as the ocean of the habitation of 
Boroon, (14-) 


At Mood-go-gheeree, (15,) where is encamped his victorious army, —_ 
whoſe river a bridge ol boats is conſtructed for a road, which is miſtaken 
for a chain of mountains, where immenſe herds of clephants, like thick 
black clouds, ſo darken the face of day, that people think it the ſeaſon 
of the rains; whither the princes of the north ſend ſo many troops of 
horſe, 
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horſe, that the duſt of their hoofs ſpreads darkneſs on all fides; whithet 
ſo many mighty chiefs of Jumboodweep (1) reſort to pay their reſpets, 
that the earth finks beneath the weight of the feet of their attendants. There 
Deb Paal Deb (who, walking in the footſteps of the mighty lord of the great 
Soogots, the great commander, Raajaa of Mohac Raajaas, Dhormo Paal 
Deb, is himſelf mighty lord of the great Soogots, a great commander, 
and Raajaa of Mohaa Raajaas) iſſues his commands. To all the inhabit- 
ants of the town of Meseela, fituated in Kreemeelaa, in the province of 
Sree Nogor, (2,) which is my own property, and which is not divided by 
any land belonging to another; to all Raanok and Raaje-pootro; to the 
(3) Omaatyo, Mohaa-kaaritaan- kreeteeko, Mohaa-Dondo-Nayk, Mohaa-Pro- 
teehaar, Mohaa-Saamont Moo, haa-Dow-Saadhon-Saadhonecho, Mohaa- Koo- 
maaraa-Matyo: to the Promaatree and Sorobhongo ; to the Raajastaaneeyo, 
Ooporeeho, Daasaaporaadheeko, Chowrod-dhorneeko, Daandeelo, Dondopaa- 
sceeho, Sowl-keeko, Gowlmeeko, Kyotropo, Praantopaalo, Kothtopaalo and 
Kaandaarokyo, to the Todaajooktoko and the Beeneejooktoko ; to the keeper 
of the elephants, horſes and camels; to the keeper of the mares, colts, 
cows, buffaloes, ſheep, and goats; to the Dootoprysoneeko, Gomaa-Gomeecho, 
and Obkeetworomaano ; to the Beesoypotee, Toropotee, and Toreeko. To the 
different tribes, Gowr, Maalob, Khoso, Hoon, Kooleeko, Kornaato, Laasaato, 
and Bhoto ; to all others of our ſubjefts, who are not here ſpecified ; and 
to the inhabitants of the neighbouring villages, from the Braakmon and 
fathers of large families, to the tribes of Medo, Ondkhoroko, and Chon- 
daalo. 


Be it known that I have given the above-mentiqned town of Meezecha, 
ſurface, with all the lands belonging to it; together with all the Mango 
and Modhkoo trees; all its waters, and all their banks and verdure; all its 
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rents and tolls, with all fines for crimes, and rewards for catching thieves. 
In it there ſhall be no moleſtation, no paſſage for troops; nor ſhall any one 
take from it the ſmalleſt part. I give likewiſe every thing that has been 
poſſeſſed by the ſervants of the Raajaa. I give the Earth and Sky, as long 
as the Sun and Moon ſhall laſt. Except, however, ſuch lands as have been 
given to God, and to the Braahmons, which they have long poſſeſſed and 
now enjoy. And that the glory of my father and mother, and my own fame, 
may be increaſed, I have cauſed this Saasom (1) to be engraved, and grant- 
ed unto the great Botho Beehhoraato Meesro, who has acquired all the wiſ- 
dom of books, and has ſtudied the Beads (2) under Oslaayono ; who is de- 
ſcended from Owpomonyoto; who is the ſon of the learned and immaculate 
Botho Boraahoraato; and whoſe grandfather was Botho Beesworaato, learned 
in the Beads, and expert in performing the Jog, (3). 


Know all the aforeſaid, that as beſtowing is meritorious, ſo taking away 
deſerves puniſhment; wherefore leave it as I have granted it. Let all his 
neighbours, and thoſe who till the land, be obedient to my commands. 
What you have formerly been accuſtomed to perform and pay, do it unto 


him in all things. Dated in the 33d Sombor, (4,) and 21ſt day of the month 
of Maargo. 


Thus ſpeak the following Slokes (5) from the Dhormo Onoosaason : 


1. Ram hath required, from time to time, of all the Raajaas that may 
* reign, that the bridge of their beneficence be the ſame, and that they do 
5 inuall ir it. 


2. Lands have been granted by Sogor, and many other Raajaas; and 
©* the fame of their deeds devolves to their ſucceſſors. 


3- © He 


3. He who diſpoſſeſſes any one of his property, which I myſelf, or 
« others, have given, may he, becoming a worm, grow rotten in ordure with 
his forefathers ! 
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4. © Riches and the life of man are as tranſient as drops of water upon a 
10 leaf of the lotus. Learning this truth, O man! do not attempt to deprive 
„ another of his reputation.” 


The Raajaa, for the publick good, hath appointed his virtuous ſon, 
Raajyo Paal, to the dignity of Jowbo Racgjaa. He is in both lines of de- 
ſcent illuſtrious, and hath acquired all the knowledge of his father. 


NOTE S. 


. * 1 
„ 1 66 * 9 yo at 
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NOTE S. 


Page 123. (1) Scoget—fignifies an atheiſt, or follower of the tenets of Sg, a philaſapher, who 
is ſaid to have flouriſhed at a place called Laaber, in the province of Behar, one thouſand years afier 
the commencement of the Taler J, or Iron Age ; of which this is the ad year. He believed 
in viſible things only, or ſach as may be deduced from eſfects the cauſe of which is known: as from 
ſmoke the exiſtence of fire. He wrote many books to prove the abſurdity of the religion. of the 
Brahmons ; and ſome upon aſtronomy and other ſciences, all which are faid to be now in being. He 
farther held that all our aftions are attended by their own rewards and puniſhments in this life ; and 
that all animals, having an equal right to exiſtence with man, they ſhould not be killed eicher for 
ſport or food. 

(2) Preetos—was the fon of Bene, and Raajaa of a place called Buer, near Lace. He 
flouriſhed in the firſt age of the world, and is ſaid to have levelled the earth, and, having prepared it 
for cultivation, obliged the people to live in ſociety. 

(3) Sogor—the name of a Raajaa who lived in the ſecond age at Ojoadbo, and is ſaid to have dug 
the rivers. 

Page 124. (1) Shaaffra—book of divine ordinations. The word is derived from a root fignifying 
to command. 

(2) Kedear—a famous place, fituated to the north of Hindoſtan, viſited, to this day, on account of 
its ſuppoſed ſanity. 

(3) Ge -a place of religious reſort near Punjab. 

(4) This and a few other paſſages appear inconſiſtent with the principles of a Scoger ; to reconcile 
it therefore, it ſhould be remarked, that, as he was iſſuing his orders to ſubjeRts of a different perſua- 
fion, it was natural for him to uſe a language the beſt calculated to ſtrike them with awe, and bind 
them to a performance of his commands. The Puzd?#, by whoſe aſſiſtance this tranſlation was made, 
when he was deſired to explain this ſeeming contradiftion, aſked whether we did not, in our courts, 
fwear a Mala upon the Koran, and a Hude by the waters of the Garges, although we ourſelves 
had not the leaſt faith in either. | 
(5) Lockee—the Hindeo goddeſs of fortune. 
Page 125. (1) Bodbeeſorwe—was the fon of Seger. «\ 

(2) Beendhyo—name of the mountains on the continent near Ceylon. . 

(3) Komboge—now called Cambay. 

(4) Kreets Yeog—the firſt age of the world, fometimes called the Satee Joop, or age of purity. 
(5) Bolce—a famous giant of the firſt age who is fabled to have conquered earth, heaven, and bell. 

(6) Bhargob—a Brahmer, who, having put to death all the princes of the earth, uſurped the go- 
vernment of the whole. 

(7) Treeto che ſecond age, or of three parts good. 

(8) Korno—a famous hero in the third age of the world. He was general to Deorjadben, whole 
wars with Jeadforr ave the fabjett of the Mcbobborer, the grand epick poem of the Hindu. 

(9) Dwaper Joog—the third age of the world. 

(10) Lale Feog—the fourth or preſent age of the world, of which 4882 years are elapſed. 

Vor. I. 8 (11) Satadtveeſer 
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(12) Sala -an epithet of Beekromaadeetyo, 2 famous Raajaa. He fucceeded his brother 
Salaadercyo, whom he put to death. 

(12) Done of the names of Nasen, whoſe wars with Raum are the ſubject of a poem 
called the Raamayon. 

(13) Lackeeccol—now called Lackeepoor. 

(14) God of the ocean. 

According to this account the Raajaa's dominion: extended from the Cow's Mouth to Adam's Bridge 
in Cay, ſaid to have been built by Raa in his wars with Raabe; from Lackeepoor as far as Goonerar. 
(15) Mood-go-gheeree—now called Moxgueer. 

Page 126. (1) Jamboodweep—according to the Hindoo geography, implies the habitable part of 
the earth. 

(2) Sree Neger the ancient name of Patza. 

(3) Omaatyo, prime miniſter. Wm dats arr of ol ues, Mo-haa- 
Deonds-Nayh, chief officer of puniſhments. Mobaa-Protee-baar, chief keeper of the gates. Meohbas- 
Saamento, generaliſſimo. Mohaa- Dow-Saadben-Saadbenechs, chief obviator of difficulties. Mabas- 
Kcomanaraa-Maty», chief inſtructor of children. Promaatree, keeper of the records. Serobbengo, patrols. 
rod-dbo-roneeko, thief catcher. Daa dero, mace-bearer. Dende-paſecks, keeper of the inſtruments 
of puniſhment. Sowl-terks, collector of cuſtoms. CS,, commander of a ſmall party. Kyctropo, 
ſuperviſor of cultivation. Praaxtopaale, guard of the ſuburbs. Korhtopaalo, commander of a fort. 
Kaandaarchyo, guard of the wards of the city. Todaajockiobo, chief guard of the wards. Beeneejock- 
abo, director of affairs. Dootopryſenceks, chief of the ſpies. Gomaa-Gomecho, meſſengers. Ol ber- 


romaano, fwift meſſengers. Rn ee. governor of a city. Toropotee, ſuperintendent of the rivers. 
Toreeko, chief of the boats. | 


(4) Sombar—implics the zra of Raajaa Beekromadeeryo. * 
time according to the three following epochas : The Tohyahde, from the flight of Tregſbus, or com- 
mencement of the Loe Jeg, 4882 years. The Senke, from the death of Beekromadeetyo, 1837 
years. The Sotaabdr, from the death of Raajaa Sale 1703. 

(5s) Shies— ftanzas, commonly, but erroneouſiy, written Aflogaes.. 


ä 
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INSCRIPTION on A PILLAR xeax BUDDAL. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE SANSCRIT, 
By CHARLES WILKINS, Esg. 


OME time in the month of November, in the year 1780, I diſcovered, 
in the vicinity of the town of Buddal, near which the Company have 
a factory, and which at that time was under my charge, a decapitated monu- 
mental column, which at a little diſtance has very much the appearance of 
the trunk of a coco-nut tree broken off in the middle. It ſtands in a ſwamp 
overgrown with weeds, near a ſmall temple dedicated to Hirgowrt?, whoſe 
image it contains. Upon my getting cloſe enough to the monument to ex- 
amine it, I took its dimenſions, and made a drawing of it; and ſoon after a 
plate was engraved, from which the accompanying is an impreſſion. 


It is formed of a fingle ſtone of a dirty grey complexion ; and it has loſt 
by accident a conſiderable part of its original height. I was told upon the 
ſpot that it had, in the courſe of time, ſunk conſiderably in the ground; 
but upon my digging about the foundation 1 found this was not the caſe. 
At a few feet above the ground is an inſcription, engraved in the ſtone, from 
which I took two reverſed impreſſions with printer's ink. I have lately 
been ſo fortunate as to decypher the charafter ; and I have the honour to 
lay before the Society a tranſcript of the original in the modern writing, and 
a tranſlation ; and at the ſame to exhibit the two impreſſions 1 took from 
the ſtone itſelf. 


S 2 The 
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The original character of this inſcription is very different from the modern 
form ; but it ſo much reſembles that on the plate found by Col. Wartson 
at Mongueer, that I am induced to conclude it to be a work of the fame 
period. The language is Smut, and the whole is compriſed in twenty- 
_ eight metrical verſes of various meaſures. 


CHARLES WILKINS. 


14th July 1785. 
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Paosrzarrr ! 


I. 


IS 


J/EERA DEF wa of the Sinditlys race, (u.) from him was de- 
ſcended Pinchal; of whoſe generation, and of whom, was Girgi 
born. 


II. 


He, another Aird, (a,) was ruler but of one quarter, and had no au- 
thority in other regions. He, too, was defeated by Ditys (a) chiefs ; but 
being a virtuous prince, he became ſupreme over every country without 
reſerve; and his condut was ſuch, that he laughed Frizhigpat#7 (4) to 
ſcorn. 


1. 
Beck (5) was his wife; and, like love, ſhe was the miſtrefs of he beam 


She was admired for the native purity of her mind, and her beauty was like 
the light of the moon. 


(1) A tribe of Brähmäns ſtill extant. 

(2) Eendri, the God of the Heavens, who is ſuppoſed to be the Guardian of the Eaft. 
(3) Evil ſpirits. Fexdrs is ſaid to have loſt bis kingdom, for a while, to the AzdGrs, or Evil ſpirits. 
(4) The Tutor of the good fpirits and the Planet Jupiter. 
(5) Love, Defice. 


In 
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IV. 


In his countenance, which was like the flower of the waters, (1,) were 
to be traced the lines of four ſciences, (2). The three worlds were held in 


ſubjeQion by his hereditary high rank. 


From theſe two was deſcended a Brakmin like Kimdlzyont?, (g,) and he 
tgok unto himſelf the name of Srẽẽ Dirbhi-pante. 


V. 


Whoſe country (extending to Rivi-Jinikh, (4,) to the father of Gowre?, (5,) 
whoſe piles of rocks reek with the juice exuding from the heads of intoxi- 
cated elephants, and whoſe ſnow-white mountains are brightened by the ſun's 
ray's; to the two oceans: to that whence Arn (6) riſeth from its bed, and 
to that wherein the ſun ſinketh in the weſt) the Prince Srẽẽ Dev Pal, (7,) by 
his policy, rendered tributary : 


VI. 


| A white; gates bene the projet, hidden by the an n from 
the multitude of marching force, was rendered clear from the earth being 


(1) The Lotus. 

(2) Arzs, Make, Mechanics, Phyſics 

(3) Brahmi. 

(4) Perhaps the Narbadde. 

(s) The ſnowy mountains that part India from Tartary. Gowrte, one of the names of the Par- 
watts, the conſort of Sv. 

(6) The charioteer of the fun.——The Aurora of the Hindoos. 


(7) If this be the prince mentioned in the copperplate found by Col. Wa rson, he reigned at 


watered 


Mongueer above 1800 years ago. 
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watered by conſtant and abundant ſtreams, flowing from the heads of luſtful 
elephants of various breeds) ſtood, ſcarce viſible, amongſt the vaſt concourſe 
of nobles flocking to his ſtandard from every quarter, Sri# Div Pal, in ex- 
peQation of his ſubmiſſion. 


VII. 


Whoſe throne that Prince (who was the image of EZndr#, and the 
duſt of whoſe feet was impreſſed with the diadems of ſundry potentates) him- 
ſelf aſcended with a flaſh of glory, although he bad formerly been. wont to 
offer him large ſums of PZZt&s, (1,) bright as the lunar rays. 


VIII. 


To him was born, of the Princeſs Sirk#ra, the Brahmin Smẽswär, who 
was like Som, (a,) the offspring of Atr??, and a favourite of the Moſt High. 


IX. 


He adopted the manners of Dhi#ninjay, (3,) and did not exult over the 
ignorant and ill-favoured. He fpent his riches amongſt the needy. He 
neither vainly accepted adulation, nor uttered honey words. His atten- 
dants were attached by his bounty ; and becauſe of his vaſt talents, which 
the whole univerſe could not equal, he was the wonder of all good 


(1) A ſquare coin. 
(2) The moon. 


(3) One of the ſons of Pandoo, commonly called Aces. 


Anxious 
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* 
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- 


Anxious for a home and an afylum, he took the hand of Rinns, («,) ] 
a Princeſs of his own likeneſs, according to the law, even as SU the hand 
of Sora, (2,)—even as Hir## (3) the hand of Likshmze. 


Xl. 

From «his pair procceded into 4ife, burſting forth like G3kZ, (4,) with a 

countenance of u golden hue, the fortunate Kidirs Mz*sri, whoſe aQions 

rendered him the favourite of heaven The lofty diadem, which he had at- 

tained, ſhone with faukleſs fplendour, kiſſing the vaſt circumference of the 

earth. His extenſive power was hard to be limited ; and he was renowned 
for boundleſs knowledge raiſed from his own internal ſource. 


XII. 
The ocean of the four ſciences, which had been at a fingle draught 
drunk up, he brought forth again, and laughed at the power of Agüstyd, (5). 
Xn. 

Truſting to his wiſdom, the king of Gowr (6) for = long time en- 
joyed the country of the eradicated race of Oithal, (7), of the Hoons (8) 


(1) A prince of this name is alſo mentioned in Colonel Warzon's plate. 

(2) S is the feminine of Su. | 
(3) Har#?, a name of F7ZGui3. 
(4) G, a name of Tan. 
(5s) Who is faid to have drunk up the ocean. 


(6) The kingdom of Gowr anciently included all — 23 


Bengal, on this fide the Brahmap3itra, except Mongneer. 
(7) Orixa. 


(8) Huns. 
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of humbled pride, of the kings of Driv##r (1) and Gidrgjar, (2,) whoſe glory 
2 


XIV. 


He conſidered his own acquired wealth the property of the needy, and his 
mind made no diſlinction between the friend and the foe. He was both 
afraid and aſhamed of thoſe offences which condemn the ſoul to fink again 
into the ocean of mortal birth ; — waned 


_ cauſe he delighted in a ſupreme abode. 


XV. 


To him, emblem of Vrin, (g,) and to his religious rites, the prince 
Srẽt Sri Pal (who was a ſecond Eendri, and whoſe ſoldiers were fond of 
wounds) went repeatedly; and that long and happy companion of the world, 
which is girt with ſeveral oceans as with a belt, was wont, with a ſoul puri- 
fied at the fountain of faith, and his head humbly bowed down, to bear pure 
water before him. 


XVI. 


Vanwi, of celeſtial birth, was his conſort, with whom neither the fickle 
Likshmziti, nor $444, (4,) conſtant to her lord, were to be compared. 


(1) A country to the ſouth of the Carnatick. 
(2) Goozerat. 


3 
(4) The conſort of S. 


Vor. 1. T She 
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XVII. 


She, like another DFv4k77, (i)) bore unto him a ſon of high renown, who 
reſembled the adopted of Tad, (a,) and huſband of Zikskmz?, (3.) 


XVIn. 


This youth, by name Sri# Giirivs Mer was acquainted with all the 
conſtellations. He reſembled Em, the fon of Jimidign??, (4.) He was 
another Ram. | 


XIX. 


His abilities were ſo great, that he was ſolicitous to diſcover the efſence of 


things, wherefore he was greatly reſpedted by the Prince Sri# Narayin Pl. 
What other honour was neceſſary ? = 


XX. 


His policy (who was of no mean capacity, and of a reputation not to 
be conceived) following the ſenſe of the Yds, was of boundleſs ſplendor ; 
and, as it weve, a deſcent of Dki#rm4, the Genius of Juſtice. It was regulat- 
ed by the example of thoſe who truſt in the power of ſpeech over things 
future, who ſtand upon the connexion of family, who are in the exerciſe 


(2) The real mother of DNA. 
(2) The foſter-mother of Kring. 


(3) Hanes the confort of Tu She is here called LibGmz7, in compliance with the 
idea of her being a deſcent of that Goddeſs. | 


(4) This is neither the conqueror of Ceylen, nor the brother of TTA. 


of 
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of paying due praiſe to the virtues of great men, and who believe in the pu- 
rity of Astrology. 


XXI. 


In him was united a lovely pair, Zkhmz? and $4risw3tz7, the diſpoſer of 
fortune, and the Goddeſs of Science, who ſeemed to have forſaken their na- 
tural enmity, and to ſtand together pointing at friendſhip. 


XXII. 


He laughed to ſcorn him who, in the aſſemblies of the learned, was intoxi- 
elegant diſcourſes framed according to the doftrine of the Sdztris ; and he 
ſpared not the man who, becauſe of his boundleſs power and riches, was 
overwhelmed with the pride of victory over his enemy in the field. 


XXIII. 


| He had a womb, but it obſtinately bore him no fruit. One like him 
can have no great reliſh for the enjoyments of life! He never was bleſſed 
with that giver of delight, by obtaining which a man goeth unto another 
almoner, (1.) 


(1) He had no ie to perform the $r3d6 for the releaſe of his foul from the bonds of Sn. By 
another almaner is meant the Deity. 


} 


12 He, 
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XXIV. 


He, who was, as it were, another Vans, (1,) born in this dark age of 
impiety, amongſt a dreadful and a cruel race of mortals, was a devout man, 
who diſplayed the learning of the Vids in books of moral tales. 


XXV. 


His profound and pleaſing language, like Gang, W a> 
courſe (a) and conſtant ſtream, purifieth and delighteth. 


XXVI. 


| He, to whom, and to thoſe of whaſe generation, men were wont to reſort 


as it were to Brikm3, waited ſo long in expetiation of being © father, that, 
— — v 


XXVII. 


By him was recorded here upon this laſting column, the ſuperior beauty of 
whoſe ſhaft catcheth the eye of the beholder, whoſe aſpiring height is as 
boundleſs as his own ideas, which is, as it were, a flake planted in the breaſt 

of K3lzz, (3,) and on whoſe top fits Terz (4,) the foe of ferpents, and fa- 
vourite bird of Haree, the line of his own deſcent. 


(1) The firſt poet of the Hindoos, and ſuppoſed author of the Ramayan. 
(2) Hen foppoſtd to have written in three languages. 
(3) Time. 
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XXVIIL 
Giriir, like his fame, having wandered to the extremity of the world, and 


deſcended even unto its foundation, was exalted here with a ſerpent in his 
| 


This work was executed by the artiſt Bi#nd3# BBB. 


102 
REMARKS on rut TWO PRECEDING PAPERS. 


BY THE PRESIDENT. 


PO man bas greater repet han c or the talents of Mr. wins. who, by decyphering 
and explaining the old Samcrit inſcriptions lately found in theſe provinces, has performed more 


than any other Earopean had learning enough to accompliſh, or than any Afatick had induſtry enough 
even to undertake : but ſome doubts having ariſen in my mind concerning a few paſſages in the two 
preceding tranſlations, I venture to propoſe them in the form of notes with entire deference to his 
judgment. | 


F. 123- L 11. This fortunate Prince—TIs not the firſt couplet in honour of Budp#a, one of whoſe 
names, in the Amarcy6, is Sucata? A follower of his tencts would have been denominated a 
Sanger, in the derivative form. We muſt obſerve, that the Bazddbs, or Saxgats, are called Arbeifs by 
the Brdbmans, whom they oppoſed ; but it is mere inveQtive; and this very grant fully diſproves 
te calumay, by admitting a future flate of rewards and puniſhments. Sucar was a reformer; and 
every reformer muſt expect to be calumniated. 


P. 123. L 18. When bis incumerable army—The third un in the original is here omitted, either 
by an overſight, or becauſe the fame image of weeping elephants occurs afterwards, and might have 
deen thought ſuperfluous in this place: nevertheleſs, I inſert a literal tranſlation of it. 

« By whom, having conquered the earth as far as the ocean, it s left, as being unprofitably 
e ſeized ; fo be declared: and bis elephants weeping ſaw again a —»„Vy-— 
eyes ere · full- of- tears. | 

P. 124. 4. 18. Of many conntries—The Pandit: infiſt that N. in the original, is the nome 
of a particular country. 


P. 127. J. 18. Dated ix the 33d Sembor—That is, year; for „** as of 
Samvaiſara. This date, therefore, might only mean the thirty-third year of the King's reign; but, 
fince Victana'vitY a was ſurnamed the for of Saca, and is praiſed by that name in a preceding 
ſtanza, we may ſafely infer, that the grant was dated thirty-three years after the death of that illuſ- 


trious Emperor, whom the king of Gazr, though a ſovereign prince, 2 
mount of India. 


P. 133. Verſe II. I wirtzexs prince—Many flanzas in this inſcription prove, that the ue fa- 
mily were not prizces, but that ſome of them were prime miner to the kings of Gaar, or Bengal, 
according to this comparative genealogy : 


Kings. Mien. 
Go'ra'ta. Pannen rA. 
DuzRMAPA'LA. Gan. 
Dzvarata. B. C. 23. © DznBHAPA'NL. 
RajYarala.  Soun'swanra. 
Su'narala. Caan EA. 


Na'natanarala A. C. 67 © Gutavanisra. 
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So that, reckoning thirty years to a generation, we may date the Pillar of Guzavanirna is the 
fixty-ſeventh year after CnnrtsT. A Pandit, named Rapna'carnta, with whom I read the ori- 
gina), appeared ſtruck with my remark on the two families, and adopted it without hefitation ; but 
if it be jaſt, the ſecond ſtanaa muſt be differently interpreted. I ſuſpect Dbarne, the Genius of Ju 
tice or ire, to be the true reading, inftead of De, or wirtzens ; and have no doubt that pars 
muſt be ſubſtituted for pers: the ſenſe will then be, that Inna wer raler is the Eaft only; and, 
thengh waliant, had been defeated even there by the Daityas or Titans, but that Da ata was made - 
vereign over bim in all quarters. 


P. 134. Verſe V. e ee Se 


The father of Ru is the Mahindra mountain in the ſouth, in which that river has its ſouree; as 
the father of Gaui is the Himdlaye in the north, where Is wan a, who has a n on his forchead, 
is believed often to refide : hence Ra Dua ca nr a propoled a conjeftural emendation, which would 
have done honour to Scariets or BanTLEY., Inftead of de, which is a name of the fax, he 
reads indz, or the , by changing only a ſmall ſtraight line into a ſmall curve ; and then the ſlanaa 
will run thus: 
By whoſe policy the great Prince Ds var a't a made the earth tributary, from the father of Revs, 
whoſe-piles-of-rocks-are-moiſt-with-juice-from-the-heads- of- laſcivious-clephants, to the-father-of- 


The words connected by hyphens are compounds in Samſcrit. 


P. 135. Verſe VI. Sani- underſtand euaſore in this place to mean the lcifare of the miniſter 
from publick affairs, for which even the king waited at the head of his army. 

P. 135. Verſe VII. Sams of P3##5s—The common ſenſe of pi” be is a chair, fear, or throne ; and in 
this ſenſe it occurs in the thirteenth verſe. Ud apachci babipit bam, or with-a-ſeat-as-bright-as-the- 
n, appears to be the compound epithet of g, or chair of fate, which though the king had 
often given to his miniſter, yet, abaſhed by his wiſdom, and apprehenſive of his popularity, he had 
himſelf aſcended his throne wwih fear. 

P. 136. Verſe X. The teath ſtanza is extremely difficult, as it contains many words with two 
meanings, applied in one ſenſe to the Miniſter Cx'p 4's Mis, but, in another, toCa'aricryya, 
the Ian Mans : thus, in the firſt hemiftich, r bn means fre, or a peacock ; £ic'bs, a bright flame, 
or a creff ; and ai, either power or a ber. As the verſe is differently underſtood, it may be a de- 
ſcription of the Br4bmer or of the Deity. . 


F. 136. Verſe XII. The Bribmene of this proviaze id, that by the four Vid, or branches 
of Irowledge, are meant the four Juda , not the Uu , or Medicine, Archery, Mai. l, and Mecha- 
zichs ; and they cite two diſtichs from the Agri, in which cighteen Vidya are enumerated, and 

among 
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among them the fexr Yidas ; three only of which are mentioned in the A,, and in ſeveral older 
books. In this verſe alſo Ra Dbnacaur has diſplayed his critical fagacity : inflead of ad/s he 
reads bile; and, if his conjefture be right, we muſt add, * ever when be was a boy.” 


P. 137. Verſe XVI. C to ber rd Rana car reads anagatyaye, or childlefi, for anu- 
gatyays; Sari having borne =o children till ſhe became- regenerate in the perſon of Pa'avar:. 


P. 139. Verſe XXIII. I: obftinately bore him no fn The original ſtanaa is uncommonly obſcure : 
it begins with the words y ili ua, the two firſt ſyllables of which certainly mean a womb ; but 
ſeveral Pandi, who were conſulted apart, are of opinion, that 50 is the relative, of which ſome word 
in the maſculine gender, ſignifying /peech, is the antecedent, though not expreſſed : they explain the 
whole ſtanza thus :—** That ſpeech, which came forth /nirbabbive) inconfiderately, of which there 
e <was no fruit, he was a max who ſpoke nothing of that kind for his own gratification : he was a 
«© man alſo, by whom no preſent-of-playthings was ever giver, which the ſuppliant having received 
goes to another more S giver,” If the relative had been 5 in the eater gender, I fou 
have acquieſced ia the tranſlation offered by the Pad; but the ſuppreſſion of fo material a word 
as ſpeech, which, indeed, is commonly feminine in Senſcrit, appears unwarrantably harſh according to 
Exropeaz ideas of conſtruction. 


PF. 240. Verſe XXVI. If the preceding interpretation be juſt, the object of the pillar was to per- 
.petuate the names of Guzava Misa a and his anceſtors; and this verſe muſt imply, that be c 


to receive from his own ſons the pious offices which be bad performed to his forefathers. 
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SOME ACCOUNT OF THE 


SCULPTURES aD RUINS ar MAVALIPURAM; 


A PLACE A FEW MILES NORTH OF SADRAS, AND KNOWN TO SEAMEN BY THE 
NAME OF THE SEVEN PAGODAS. 


By WILLIAM CHAMBERS, E388. 
AS amidſt inquiries after the hiſtories and antiquities of Aa at large, 
thoſe of that diviſion of it in which this fociety reſides, may ſeem 
on many accounts to lay claim to a particular ſhare of its attention, a few 
hints put down from recolleQtion, concerning ſome monuments of Hindoo 
antiquity, which, though fituated in the neighbourhood of Eurgpean ſettle 
ments on the Choromandel coaſt, have hitherto been little obſerved, may it is 
conceived, be acceptable, at leaſt as they may poſlibly give riſe hereafter to 
more accurate obſervations, and more complete diſcoveries on the ſame ſub- 
ze. The writer of this account went firſt to view them in the year 177, 
and curioſity led him thither again in 1776; but as he neither meaſured the 
diſtances nor fize of the objets, nor committed to writing at the time the 
obſervations he made on them, he hopes to be excuſed if, after the lapſe of ſo 
fall far ſhort of that preciſion and exattneſa, which might have been expeſted, 
had there then exiſted in India ſo powerful an incentive to diligent inquiry, 
and accurate communication, as the eſtabliſhment of this ſociety muſt now 


The monuments be means to deſcribe, appear to be the remains of 
Vor. I. U ſome 
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ſome great city, that has been ruined many centuries ago; they are fituated 
cloſe to the ſea, between Covelong and Sadras, ſomewhat remote from the 
high road, that leads to the different European ſettlements. And when he 
viſited them in 1776, there was ftill a native village adjoining to them, which 
retained the ancient name, and in which a number of Bramins reſided, that 
ſeemed perſetily well acquainted with the ſubjetts of moſt of the ſculptures 
to be ſeen there. | 


The rock, or rather hill of ſtone, on which great part of theſe works 
are executed, is one of the principal marks for mariners as they approach 
the coaſt, and to them the place is known by the name of the Seven 
Pagudoe, polfibly becauſe the fummits of the rock have preſented them 
with that idea as they paſſed: but it muſt be confeſſed, that no aſpef 
which the hill aſſumes, as viewed on the ſhore, ſeems at all to authorize 
this notion; and there are circumſtances, which will be mentioned in the 
ſequel, that would bead one to fuſpeR, that this name has ariſen from ſome 
fuch number of Pagaiios that formerly ſtood here, and in time have been 
buried in the waves. But, be that as it may, the appellation by which the 
natives diſtinguiſh it, is of a quite different origin : in their language, which 
is the Temalic, (improperly termed Malabar, ) the place is called Mdvalipuram, 
which, in Shanecrit, and the languages of the more northern Hindoos, 
would be Makibalipir, or the City of the great Bali. For the Tumulians, 
| {or Afalabars,) having no & in their alphabet, are under a neceffity of ſhort- 
ening the Shantcrit word makd, great, and write it ad They are obliged 
alſo, for a fimilar reaſon, to fabſtitute a v for a ö, in words of Shanerric, or 
other foreign original that begin with that letter; and the ſyllable am, at the 
end, is merely a termination, which, like um in Latin, is generally annexed 

® They do indeed admit a Cubliitute, but the abbreviation is molt uſed. 
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to neuter ſubſtances . To this etymology of the name of this place it may 
be proper to add, that Bali is the name of a hero very famous in Hindoo 
romance; and that the river Mavaligonga, which waters the caſtern fide of 
Ceylone, where the Tamulic language alſo prevails, has probably taken its 
name from him, as, according 10 that orthography, it apparently fignifies the 
Ganges of the great Bali. | | 


The rock, or hill of ſtone, above mentioned, is that which firſt engroſſes 
the attention on approaching the place ; for, as it riſes abruptly out of a level 
plain of great extent, conſiſts chiefly of one ſingle lone, and is fituated 
very near to the ſea beach, it is ſuch a kind of objet as an inquiſitive 
traveller would naturally turn aſide to examine. Its ſhape is alſo fingular 
and romantic, and, from a diſtant view, has an appearance like fome an- 
tique and lofty edifice. On coming near to the foot of the rock from the 
north, works of imagery t and ſculpture croud ſo thick upon the eye, as 
might ſeem to favour the idea of a petrified town, like thoſe that have 
been fabled in different parts of the world by too credulous travellers . 
Proceeding on by the foot of the hill, on the fide facing the ſea, there is a 
pagoda riſing out of the ground, of one ſolid ſtone, about fixtcen or 
eighteen feet high, which ſeems to have been cut upon the ſpot out of a 
detached rock, that has been found of a proper fize for that purpoſe. 
® This explains alſo, why the Shaxſcrit word Y2d, by which the Hindeos denominate the books of the 
law of their religion, is writzen by the Tanzliexs YVidem, which is according to the true orthography of 


their language, and no miflake of Lure travellers, as ſame have ſuppoſed ; while the ſame word is 
called Bed by the Bengali, who have in eſſect no ¶ in their alphabet.—Sce Dow, Vol. I. Difſert. P. 41. 


+ Among theſe, one object. though a mean one, attrafts the attention, on account of the groteſque 
and ridiculous nature of the deſign ; it conſiſts of two monkies cut out of one ſione, one of them in a 
ſooping poſture, while the ather is taking the inſefts out of his head. 


t See Suaw's Travels, P. 155, et feq. | 
vs The 
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The top is arched, and the ſtyle of architeQure, according to which it is 
formed, different from any now uſed in thoſe parts. A little further on, 
there appears upon an huge ſurface of flone, that juts out a little from the 
fide of the hill, a numerous group of human figures in baſs relief, conſider- 
ations are celebrated in the Mahdbharit, each of them in an attitude, or with 
weapons or other inſignia, expreſſive of his charafter, or of ſome one of 
his moſt famous exploits. All theſe figures are, doubtleſs, much leſs diſtin 
than they were at firſt ; for, upon comparing theſe and the reſt of the ſculp- 
tures that are expoſed to the ſea air, with others at the ſame place, whoſe 
ſituation has afforded them protection from that element, the difference is 
ſtriking; the former being every where much defaced, while the others are 
freſh as recently finiſhed. This defacement is no where more obſervable, 
than in the piece of ſculpture which occurs next in the order of deſcription. 
This is an excavation in another part of the caſt fide of the great rock, which 
appears to have been made on the ſame plan, and for the ſame purpoſe that 
Chowltries are uſually built in that country; that is to ſay, for the accommo- 
dation of travellers. The rock is hollowed out to the fize of a ſpacious 
room, and two or three rows of pillars are left, as a ſeeming ſupport to 
the mountainous 'maſs of ſtone which forms the roof. Of what pattern theſe 
pillars have originally been, it is not eaſy now to conjeQure; for the air of 
the ſea has greatly corroded them, as well as all the other parts of the cave. 
And this circumſtance renders it difficult to diſcover, at firſt fight, that 
there is a ſcene of ſculpture on the fide fronting the entrance. The natives, 
however, point it out, and the ſuhjett of it is manifeſtly that of Krisken at- 
tending the herds of Nund Ghose, the Admetus of the Hindoos ; from which 


circumſtance, Kristen is alſo called Gopaul, or the cowherd, as Apollo was 
entitled Nomius. 
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The objeQts which ſeem next to claim regard, are thoſe upon the hill it- 
ſelf, the aſcent of which, on the north, is, from its natural ſhape, gradual 
and eaſy at firſt, and is in other parts rendered more fo, by very excellent 
ſteps cut out in ſeveral places, where the communication would be difficult 
or impraticable without them. A winding ftair of this fort leads to a 
kind of temple cut out of the ſolid rock, with ſome figures of idols in high 
relief upon its walls, very well finiſhed, and perfeQtly freſh, as it faces the 
weſt, and is therefore ſheltered from the ſea air. From this temple again 
there are flights of ſteps, that ſeem to have led to ſome edifice, formerly 
ſtanding upon the hill; nor does it ſeem abſurd to ſuppoſe, that this may 
have been a palace, to which this temple, as a place of worſhip, may have 
appertained. For, beſides the ſmall detached ranges of ſtairs that are here 
and there cut in the rock, and ſeem as if they had once led to different 
parts of one great building, there appear in many places, ſmall water 
channels cut alſo in the rock, as if for drains to an houſe; and the whole top 
of the hill is ſtrewed with ſmall round pieces of brick, which may be ſuppoſ- 
ed, from their appearance, to have been worn down to their preſent form, 
during the lapſe of many ages. On aſcending the hill by its flope on the 
north, a very fingular piece of ſculpture preſents itſelf to view. On a plain 
ſurface of the rock, which may once have ſerved as the floor of ſome 
apartment, there is a platform of ſtone, about eight or nine feet long, by 
three or four wide, in a fituation rather elevated, with two or three ſteps. 
leading up to it, perfeQtly reſembling a couch or bed, and a lion very well 
executed at the upper end of it by way of pillow, the whole of one piece, 
being part of the hill itſelf. This the Bramins, inhabitants of the place, 
call the bed of Dhermardjah, or Judishter, the eldeſt of the five brothers, 
whoſe fortunes and exploits are the leading ſubjeftt in the Malablärit. 
And at a confiderable diſtance ſrom this, at ſuch a diſtance, indeed, as the 
: apartment 
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apartment of the women might be ſuppoſed to be from that of the men, is 
a bath excavated alfo from the folid rock, with Reps in the inſide, which 
the Bramine call the bath of Dropedy, the wife of Judichter and his bro- 
chers. How much credit is due to this tradition, and whether this Kone 
couch may net have been amicatly uſed as a kind of throne rather than a 
bed, is matter for fature inquiry. A circumſtance, however, which may, 
ſeem to favour this idea is, that a throne in the Shanscrit, and other Hin- 
doo languages, is called Singhdeen, which is compoſed of the words Sing, 
a lion; and den, a ſcat. 


Theſe are all that appear on that part of the upper ſurface of the hill, 
the aſcent to which is on the north; but, on deſcending from thence, you 
are led round the hill to the oppoſite fide, in which there are ſteps cut 
from the bottom to a place near the ſummit, where is an excavation that 
ſcams to have been intended for a place of ip, and contains various 
ſculptares of Hindoo Deities. The moſt remarkable of theſe, is a gigantic 
figure of Nulnoo, aſleep on a kind of bed, with a huge ſnake wound about 
in many coils by way of pillow for his head; and theſe figures, according 
to the manner of this place, are all of one piece, hewn from the body of 


But though theſe works may be deemed ftupendous, they are ſurpaſſed 


by others that are to be ſeen at the diſtance of about a mile, or a mile and 
an half, to the ſouthward of the hill. They conſiſt of two Pagodas, of about 
thirty feet long by twenty feet wide, and about as many in heighth, cut 
out of the ſolid rock, and each conſiſting originally of one ſingle ſtone. 
Near theſe alſo.ſtand an elephant full as big as life, and a lion much larger 
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flone. None of the pieces that have fallen off in cutting theſe extraordi- 
nary ſculptures, are now to be found near or any where in the neighbour- 
hood of them, fo that there is no means of aſcertaining the degree of la- 
bour and time that has been ſpent upon them, nor the fize of the rock or 
their appearance the more ſtriking and fingular. And though their fitua- 
tion is very near the ſea-beach, they have not ſuffered at all by the corro- 
five air of that element, which bas provided them with a defence againſt 
itſelf, by throwing up before chem a high bank, that completely ſhel- 
ters them. There is alſo great ſymmetry in their form; though that of 
the Pagodas is different from the ſtyle of architeQure, according to which 
idol temples are now built in that country. The latter reſembles the 
Egyptian ; for the towers are always pyramidical, and the gates and roofs 
flat, and without arches; but theſe ſculptures approach nearer to the Go- 
thic taſte, being furmounted by arched roofs or domes, that are not ſemi- 
circular, but compoſed of two ſegments of circles meeting in a point at 
top. It is alſo obſervable that the lion in this group of ſculptures, as well 
ſentations of the true lion; and the natives there give them the name, 
which is always underſtood to mean a lion in the Hindoo language, to wit, 
Sing ; but the figure, which they have made to repreſent that animal in 
their idol temples for centuries paſt, though it bears the ſame appellation, 
is a diſtorted monſter, totally unlike the original; infomuch that it has 
from hence been ſuppoſed that the lion was not antiently known in this 
country, and that Sing was a name given to a monſter that exiſted only in 
Hindoo romance. But it is plain that that animal was well known to the 
authors of thefe works, who, in manners as well as arts, ſeem to have differed 
much from the modern Hindoos. | 


There 
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not but excite great curioſity, and on which future inquiries may poſſibly 
throw ſome light. One is, that, on one of the Pagodas laſt mentioned, 
there is an inſcription of a fingle line, in a charaſter at preſent unknown 
to the Hindoos, It reſembles neither the Deyva-ndgre, nor any of the 
various charafters conneſted with or derived from it, which have come to 
the writer's knowledge from any part of Hindostan. Nor did it, at the 
time he viewed it, appear to correſpond with any character, Aiatick or 
European, that is commonly known. He had not then, however, ſeen 
the alphabet of the Balic, the learned language of the Siamese, a fight of 
which has fince raiſed in his mind a ſuſpicion, that there is a near affinity 
between them, if the charafter be not identically the fame. But as theſe 
conjeQures, after ſuch a lapſe of time, are ſomewhat vague, and the ſubjett 
of them is perhaps yet within the reach of our reſearches, it is to be hoped 
that ſome method may be fallen upon of procuring an exaft copy of this in- 
ſcription. 9 | | 


The other circumſtance is, that though the outward form of the Pago- 
das is complete, the ultimate deſign of them has manifeſtly not been ac- 
compliſhed, but ſeems to have been defeated by ſome extraordinary con- 
vulſion of nature. For the weſtern fide of the moſt northerly one, is ex- 
cavated to the depth of four or five feet, and a row of pillars left on the 
outſide to ſupport the roof; but here the work has been ſtopped, and an 
uniform rent of about four inches breadth has been made throughout the 
ſolid rock, and appears to extend to its foundations, which are probably 
at a prodigious depth below the ſurface of the ground. That this rent 
has happened fince the work begun, or while it was carrying on, cannot 
be doubted ; for the marks of the maſon's tools are perfeQly viſible in the 

| excavated 


/ 
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excavated part on both fides of the rent, in ſuch a manner as to ſhow 
plainly that they have been divided by it. Nor is it reaſonable to ſuppoſe 
that ſuch a work would ever have been deſigned, or begun, upon a rock that 
had previouſly been rent in two. 


Nothing leſs than an earthquake, ind that a violent one, could apparently 
have produced ſuch a fiſſure in the ſolid rock: and that this has been the 
caſe in point of fakt, may be gathered from other circumſtances, which it is 
neceſſary to mention in an account of this curious place. 


The great rock above deſcribed is at ſome ſmall diſtance from the ſea, 
perhaps fifty or an hundred yards, and in that ſpace the Hindoo village 
before mentioned ſtood in 1776. But cloſe to the fea are the remains of 
a Pagoda, built of brick, and dedicated to $ib, the greateſt part of which 
has evidently been ſwallowed up by that element ; for the door of the in- 
nermoſt apartment, in which the idol is placed, and before which there 
are always two or three ſpacious courts furrounded with walls, is now 
waſhed by the waves; and the pillar uſed to diſcover the meridian at the 
time of founding the Pagoda® is ſeen ſtanding at ſome diſtance in the 
fea. In the neighbourhood of this building there are ſome detached 
rocks, waſhed alſo by the waves, on which there appear ſculptures, though 
now much worn and defaced. And the natives of the place declared to 
membered to have ſeen the tops of ſeveral Pagodas far out in the ſea, 
which being covered with copper (probably gilt) were particularly viſible 
at ſun riſe, as their ſhining ſurface uſed then to refleft the ſun's rays, but 


* See Voyage du M. Gentil, Vol. I. Page 138. 
Vol. I. X that 
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that now that eſſett was no longer produced, as the copper had fince become 
incruſted with mould and verdegreaſe. 


Theſe circumſtances look much like the effeAts of a ſudden inundation; 
and the rent in the rock above deſcribed makes it reaſonable to conjefture, 
that an earthquake may have cauſed the ſea to overflow its boundaries, and 
that theſe two formidable enemies may have joined to deſtroy this once 
magnificent city. The account which the Bramins, natives of the place, 
gave of its origin and downfal, partly, it ſhould ſeem, on the authority of 
the Mahabhdrit, and partly on that of later records, at the fame time that it 
countenances this idea, contains ſome other curious particulars, which may 
ſcem to render it worthy of attention. Nor ought it to be rejected on 
account of that fabulous garb, in which all nations, but eſpecially thoſe of the 
eaſt, have always clad the events of early ages. 


* Hirindcheren (aid they) was a gigantick prince, that rolled up 
the earth into a ſhapeleſs maſs, and carried it down to the abyſs, whi- 
« ther  Visknoo followed him in the ſhape of an hog, killed him with his 
«* tuſks, and replaced the earth in its original fituation. The younger 
*« brother of Hirindcheren was Hirinakassaþ, who ſucceeded him in his 
« Fingdom, and refuſed to do homage to Fishnoo. He had a ſon named 
« Pralhaud, who at an early age openly difapproved this part of his fa- 
&« ther's conduQ, being under the tuition of Sokerdchdrj. His father per- 
* fecuted him on this account, baniſhed him, and even ſought to kill him, 
but was prevented by the interpoſition of heaven, which appeared on 
* the fide of Pralhaud. At length Hirinalassap was ſoftened, and recall. 
ed his fon to his court, where, as he fat in full aſſembly, he began again 
* to argue with him againſt the ſupremacy of Yisknoo, boaſted that he 
4 himſelf 
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« himſelf was lord of all the viſible world, and aſked what Yishnoo could 
* pretend to more. Pralhaud replied, that Vino had no fixed abode, 
* but was preſent every where. Is he, ſaid his father, in that pillar ? Yes, 
returned Pralhaud. Then let him come forth, ſaid Hirinakassap ; and, 
<« riſing from his ſeat, ſtruck the pillar with his foot ; upon which Yich- 
„ noo, in the Narasinghak Awtdr, that is to ſay, with a body like a man, 
„but an head like a lion, came out of the pillar, and tore Hirinahassap 
« in pieces. Fisknoo then fixed Pralhaud on his father's throne ; and his 
„ reign was a mild and virtuous one, and as ſuch was a contraſt to that of 
«* his father. He left a ſon named Namachee, who inherited his power and 
« his virtues, and was the father of Bale, the founder of the once magnifi- 
« cent city of Mahdbalipoor, the fituation of which is ſaid to be deſcribed in 
« the following verſe, taken from the Mahabhdrit. 


NT act fac N 


The ſenſe of which is literally this: 


South of the Ganges two hundred Yojen 
« Five Yojen® weſtward from the eaſtern ſea. 


Such is the Bramin account of the origin of this place. The aequel of 
its hiſtory, according to them, is as follows: 


* The Yojen is a meakece fron mentioned in the Shentri hooks, and, acconting to fame accoune; 
is equal to nine, according to others twelve agli miles. But at that rate the diſtance here mentioned, 
between this place and the Ganges, is prodigiouſly exaggerated, and will carry us far ſouth of Cline. 
This, however, is not ſurpriſing in an Hindus poem; but, from the ſecond line it ſeems pretty clear, 
that this city, at the time this verſe was compoſed, muſt have ſtood at a great diſtance from the fea. 


X 2 « The 
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The fon of Balee was Bandcheren, who is repreſented as a giant 
ih a thouſand hands. Anuredk, the fon of Krishen, came to his court 
* in diſguiſe, and ſeduced his daughter; which produced a war, in the 
he ey «ok: apron gy wy 
4 door; upon which Krishen came in perſon from his capital Dudrikak, 
* and laid fiege to the place. Sib guarded the gates, and fought for Ba- 
4% udcheren, who worſhipped him with his thouſand hands; but Krishen 
* found means to overthrow Sib, and having taken the city, cut off all Ba- 
* ndcheren's hands, except two, with which he obliged him to do bim 
* homage. He continued in ſubjeQtion to Krisken till his death; after 
* which a long period enſued, in which no mention is any where made of 
* this place, till a prince aroſe, whoſe name was Maltcheren, who reſtored 
* the kingdom to great ſplendour, and enlarged and beautified the capital. 
« But in his time the calamity is ſaid to have happened by which the city 
« was entirely deſtroyed; and the cauſe and manner of it have been wrapt 
* up by the Bramins in the following fabulous narration. Maltcheren, 
* (ſay they,) in an excurſion which he made one day alone, and in diſguiſe, 
* came to a garden in the environs of the city, where was a fountain ſo 
« inviting, that two celeſtial nymphs had come down to bathe there. The 
* Rajah became enamoured of one of them, who condeſcended to allow 
* of his attachment to her; and ſhe and her fiſter nymph uſed thenceſor- 
ward to have frequent interviews with him in that garden. On one of 
* thoſe occaſions, they brought with them a male inhabitant of the hea- 
« venly regions, to whom they introduced the Rajah; and between him 
« and Maltcheren a ſtritt friendſhip enſued; in conſequence of which be 


« agreed, at the Rajak's earneſt requeſt, to carry him in diſguiſe to ſee the 


* court of the divine Inder, a favour never before granted to any mortal. 


- nikicence, 


: 

; 
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« nificence, which he immediately adopted in regulating his court, and 
« his retinue, and in beautifying his feat of government. By this means 
* Mahdbalipoor became ſoon celebrated beyond all the cities of the earth; 
« and an account of its magnificence having been brought to the gods 
« aſſembled at the court of Fader, their jealouſy was ſo much excited at it, 
that they ſent orders to the God of the Sea to let looſe his billows, and 
« overflow a place which impiouſly pretended to vie in ſplendour with 
« their celeſtial manſions. This command he obeyed, and the city was at 
once overflowed by that furious clement, nor has it ever fince been able 


© to rear its head.“ 


Such is the mode in which the Bramins chuſe to account for the ſigual 
overthrow of a place devoted to their wretched ſuperſtitions. 


| It is not, however, improbable, that the reſt of this hiſtory may con- 
tain, like the mythology of Greece and Rome, a great deal of real matter 
of fact, though enveloped in dark and figurative repreſentations. 
Through the diſguiſe of theſe we may diſcern ſome imperfe& records of 
great events, and of revolutions that have happened in remote times; and 
they perhaps merit our attention the more; as it is not likely that any re- 
cords of ancient Hindoo hiſtory exiſt but in this obſcure and fantaſtic 
dreſs. Their poets ſeem to have been their only hiſtorians, as well as di- 
vines; and whatever they relate, is wrapped up in this burleſque garb, ſet 
off, by way of ornament, with circumſtances hugely incredible and ab- 
ſurd, and all this without any date, and in no other order or method, 
than ſuch as the poet's fancy ſuggeſted, and found moſt convenient. Ne- 
vertheleſs, by comparing names and grand events, recorded by them, with. 
thoſe interſperſed in the hiſtories of other nations, and by calling in the 


aſhſtance 
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aſſiſtance of ancient monuments, coins, and inſcriptions, as occaſion ſhall 
offer, ſome probable conjectures, at leaſt, if not important diſcoveries, 
may, it is hoped, be made on theſe intereſting ſubjefts. It is much to be 
regretted, that a blind zeal, attended with a total want of curioſity, in the 
Mohammedan governors of this country, have been fo hoſtile to the pre- 
ſervation of Hindoo monuments and coins. But a ſpirit of inquiry among 
Europeans may yet perhaps be ſucceſsful; and an inſtance, which relates to 
the place above deſcribed, though in itſelf a ſubjet of regret, leaves room 
to hope that futurity may yet have in ſtore ſome uſeful diſcoveries. The 
Kauzy of Madras, who had often occaſion to go to a place in the neigh- 
bourhood of Mahdbalipoor, aſſured the writer of this account, that within 
his remembrance a ryot of thoſe parts had found, in plowing his ground, 
a pot of gold and filver coins, with charaQters on them which no one in thoſe 
parts, Hindoo or Mohammedan, was able to decypher. He added, however, 
that all ſearch for them would now be vain, for they had doubtleſs been long 
ago devoted to the crucible, as, in their original form, no one there thought 
them of any value. | 


The inſcription on the Pagoda mentioned above, is an object which, 
in this point of view, appears to merit great attention. That the conjec- 
ture, however, which - places it among the languages of Siam, may not 
ſeem in itſelf chimerical, the following paſſages from ſome authors of re- 
pute are here inſerted, to ſhow, that the idea of a communication having for- 
merly ſubſiſted between that country and the coaſt of Choromandel, is by no 
means without foundation ; nay, that there is ſome affinity, even at this day, 
between the Balic and ſome of the Hindoo languages : and that the ſame 
mode of worſhip ſeems formerly to have prevailed in the Dechan, mona is 
now uſed by the Siamese. 
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Monsizun bz 14 Lovszak, in his excellent account of Siam, ſpeaks 
thus of the origin of the Balic language. 


„The Siameſe, ſays he, do not mention any country where the Balic 
language, which is that of their laws and their religion, is at preſent in 
« uſe. They ſuppoſe, indeed, on the report of ſome among them, 
« who have been on the coaſt of Choromandel, that it bears ſome 
* reſemblance to ſome of the dialects of that country; but they at the 
„ ſame time allow, that the charafter in which it is written is not 
« known but among themſelves. The ſecular Miſſionaries ſettled at Siam 
« belicve that this language is not entirely a dead one ; becauſe they have 
c ſeen in their hoſpital a man from the neighbourhood of Cape Comorin, 
« who mixed ſeveral Balic words in his diſcourſe, declaring that they 
* were in uſe in his country, and that he himſelf had never ſtudied 
* nor knew any other than his mother tongue. They at the ſame time 
* mention, as matter of certainty, that the religion of the Siameſe 
comes from thoſe parts; as they have read in a Balic book that 
« Sommonacodom, the idol of the Siameſe, was the fon of a King of Cey- 
„ lone s.“ 


Leis Siamois ne nomment aucun Pais, ou la langue Bali qui eſt celle de leurs loix et de leur 
religion, ſoit aujourdhuy en uſage. Ils ſoupconnent a la verĩte, fur le rapport de quelque: - uns d entre 
* eux, qui ont ete a la cõte de Coromandel, que la langue Balie a quelque reſemblance avec quelqu un 
des diĩalects de ce pais la: mais ils conviennent en meme temps que les lettres de la langue Balic 
* ne ſont connues que chez eux. Les Miſſionaires scculiem a Siam croyent que cette langue m eſt 
* pas entierement morte; parce qu ils ont vu dans leur hopital un homme des environs du Cap de 
* Comorin, qui metoit pluſieurs mots Balis dans fon langage, aſſurant qu'ils etoĩent en uſage en fon 
paia, et que luy n'avoit jamais etudic, et ne ſavoĩt que fa langue maternelle. Ils donnent d' ailleurs 
pour certain que la religion des Siamois vient de ces quartiers la, parce qu'ils ont lu dans un livre 
* Balic que Sommonacodom que les Siamois adorent, etoir fils d'un Roy de Fiſle de Ceylone.” 


The 
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The language of the man mentioned in this paſſage, who came from the 
neighbourhood of Cape Comorin, could be no other than the Temulic ; but 
the words here alluded to may very poſſibly have been derivatives from the 
Shanscrit, common to both that and the Balic. 


In another part of the ſame work, where the author treats of the hiſtory of 
Sommonacodom at large, on the authority of the Balic books, he ſays: 


The father of Sommonacodom, according to the ſame Balic book, was 
* a King of Teve Lanca, that is to ſay of the famous Ceylone “. 


Here it is obſervable, that, while the country of Siam ſeems to be ut- 
terly unknown, both to the natives of Ceylone and Hindostan, Ceylone, 
ſhould neverthcleſs be ſo well known to the Siamese, and under the ſame 
appellation it bears in the Shanscrit., An epithet is alſo here prefixed to 
it, which ſeems to be the ſame as that uſed by the Hindoos in ſpeaking of 
that iſland; for they alſo call it, in Shanscrit, Dive Lanca, or the Sacred 
Lanca. From ſeveral paſſages in the ſame work it alſo appears, that the 
Shanscrit word Makd, which fignifies great, is conſtantly uſed in the Balic 
language in the ſame ſenſe. And the names of the days of the week are moſt 
of them the ſame in Shanscrit and in Balic, as may be ſeen in the following 
compariſon of them. 


Shanecrit. Balic. 
Aditta-var, Van Athit, Sunday. 
„pere de Sommonacodom etoit, ſelon ce meſme livre Bali, un Roy de Teve Lanca, 
ccſt a dire un Roy de la celebre Ceylan. 


Shanscrit. 
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Balic. 
Van“ Tchan, 
Van Angkaan, 
Pa Van Pout, 
Van Prahout, 
Van Souc, 
Van Saàoa, 


print of a foot on a rock, which is an obje& of worſhip to the Siamese, 
and is called Prabdt, or the venerable foot. For hr, in Balic, be ſays, fig- 
nifies venerable, which agrees with prdper and pramesht in Shanscrit; and 
bat in the ſame tongue is a foot, as bad in Shanscrit. After which he goes 
on to ſay: 

We know that in the iſland of Ceylone, there is a pretended print of a 


« human foot, which has long been held in great veneration. It repreſents, 
* doubtleſs, the left foot ; for the Siameſe ſay that Sommonacodom ſet his 


© right foot on their Prabat, and his left foot at Lanca +.” 


From Knox's Hiſtory of Ceylone it appears, that the impreſſion here 
ſpoken of is upon the hill called, by the Chingelays, Hamalell ; by Europeans, 
Adam's Peak; and that the natives believe it to be the foot-ſtep of their 


Here one Hude word is ſubſtituted for another; for Tchin in Hindoefflany, and Tehander in 
Shanſcrit, ſignify the moon as well as Soma. 


+ » nie nella e 
temps y eſt en grande veneration. II repreſente ſans doute le pie gauche; car les Siamois diſent 
que Sommonacodom poſa le pie droit a leur prebat, et le pie gauche a Lancà.“ 


Vor. I. Y f great 
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great idol Buddou ; between the worſhip of whom, as deſcribed by Kxox, 


and that of Sommonacodom, as related by M. z 14 LouszAE, there is a 
Ariking reſemblance in many particulars, which it may be proper here to 
enumerate. 

o 


iſt. Beſides the foot-ſteps above mentioned, there is a kind of tree 
(which, from deſcription, appears to be the Pipel tree, ſo well known in India) 
which the Chingelays hold ſacred to Buddou, and the Siamese to Sommona- 
codom ; infomuch that the latter deem it meritorious to hang themſelves 
upon it. The Chingelays call it Bogahak; for gala, in their language, 
ſignifies a tree; and bo ſeems to be an abbreviation of Bod or Buddou ; 
and the Siamese call it, in Balic, Pra zi Mahd Pout, which, according to 
Dz 14 Lovzznz's interpretation, ſignifies the tree of the great Pout®. 
This he ſuppoſes to mean Mercury ; for he obſerves that Pout, or Poot, is 
the name of that planet in the Balic term for Fednesday; and in another 
place, he fays, Pout is one of the names of Sommonacodom. It is certain 
that Fednesday is called the name of Bod, or Budd, in all the Hindoo lan- 
guages, among which the Tamulic, having no b, begins the word with a p, 
which brings it very near the Balic mode of writing it. It is equally cer- 
tain that the days of the week, in all theſe languages, are called after the 
planets in the ſame order as with us; and that Bod, Budd, or Pood, holds 
the place of Mercury. From all which it ſhould appear that Pout, which, 
among the Siamese, is another name for Sommonacodom, is itſelf a corrup- 
tion of Buddou, who is the Mercury of the Greeks. And it is fingular 
that, according to M. pz ta Lousnzas, the mother of Sommonacodom is 
called, in Balic, Maha-mania, or the great Mania, which reſembles much the 


* In vulgar Siameſe they call it Tes. f. 
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name of Maia, the mother of Mercury. At the ſame time that the Tamu- 
lic termination en, which renders the word Pooden, creates a reſemblance 
between this and the Voden of the Gothic nations, from which the ſame 
day of the week is denominated, and which, on that and other accounts, is 
allowed to be the Mercury of the Greeks. 
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2dly. The temples of Sommonacodom are called Pikdn; and round them 
are habitations for the prieſts, reſembling a college; ſo thoſe of Boddou are 
called Yikdr, and the principal prieſts live in them as in a college. The 
word Vikdr, or, as the natives of Bengal would write it, Bihar, is Shanscrit ; 
and Fzuaisnran, in his Hiſtory of Bengal, ſays, that this name was given by 
the Hindoos to the Province of Behdr, becauſe it was formerly ſo full of Bra- 
mins, as to be, as it were, one great seminary of Learning, as the word im- 
ports. 


gdly. The Siamese have two orders of prieſts, and ſo have the worſhip- 
pers of Buddou. Both the one and the other are diſtinguiſhed by a yellow 
habit, and by another circumſtance, which muſt be mentioned in the words 
of the reſpeQtive authors. Knox ſays of the Buddou Prieſts, They have 
« the honour of carrying the Tallipot with the broad end over their heads 
« foremoſt, which none but the King does.” And M. bz 14 Louzzxsz 
ſays of the Siamese prieſts, © To defend themſelves from the ſun they 
have the Talapat, which is their little umbrella, in the form of a 
* ſcreen®.”” 


Four ſe garentir du ſoleil ils ont le 'Talapat, qui eſt leur petit paraſol en forme d'ecran.” 


Y a The 
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| The word here uſcd is common to moſt of the Hindoo languages, and 

ſignifies the leaf of the Palmyra tree. M. pz LA Louszxs mentions it 
as a Siamese word, without ſceming to know its origin or primary ſigni- 
fication. 


gthly. The prieſts of Buddou, as well as thoſe of Sommonacodom, are 


bound to celibacy, as long as they continue in the profeſſion; but both the 
one and the other are allowed to lay it down and marry. 


 gthly. They both eat fleſh, but will not kill the animal. 


Gy. The prieſts of either nation are of no particular tribe, but are 
choſen out of the body, of the people. 


Theſe circumſtances plainly ſhow that this is a ſyſtem of religion dif- 
ferent from that of the Yds; and ſome of them are totally inconſiſtent 
with the principles and practice of the Bramins. And, indeed, it is mani- 
feſt, from Knox's whole account, that the religion of the Chingelays is 
quite diſtin from that which prevails at this day among the Hindoos, nor 
does it appear that there is ſuch a race of men as that of the Bramins 
among them. The only part in which there ſeems to be any agreement 
is in the worſhip of the Debtaks, which has probably crept in among them 
from their Tamulian neighbours; but that is carried on in a manner very 
different from the Braminical ſyſtem, and appears to be held by the na- 
tion at large in very great contempt, if not abhorrence. Kxox's account 
of it is this: © Their temples (i. e. thoſe of the Debtaks) are, he ſays, 


called Covels,”” which is the Tamulic word for Pagoda. He then goes 
on to ſay, A man piouſly diſpoſed, builds a ſmall houfe at his own 
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« charge, which is the temple, and himself becomes priest thereof. This 
« houſe is ſeldom called God's House, but moſt uſually Jacco, the Devil's." 
But of the prevailing religion he ſpeaks in very different terms, and de- 
ſcribes it as carried on with much parade and ſplendour, and attended 
with marks of great antiquity. © The pagodas, or temples of their gods, 
« ſays he, are ſo many that I cannot number them. Many of them are 
« of rare and exquiſite work, built of hewn ſtone, engraven with images 
« and figures; but by whom, and when, I could not attain to know, the in- 
„ habitants themſelves being ignorant therein. But ſure I am, they were 
„ built by far more ingenious artificers than the Chingelays that now are 
“ on the land. For the Portugueſe, in their invaſions, have defaced ſome of 
* them, which there is none ſound that hath {kill enough to repair to this 
« day.” In another place, he ſays, © Here are ſome antient writings, en- 
4 graven, upon rocks, which puzzle all that ſee them. There are divers 
great rocks in divers parts in Cande Uda, and in the northern parts. 
* Theſe rocks are cut deep with great letters for the ſpace of ſome yards, 
« ſo deep that they may laſt to the world's end. No body can read them, 
« or make any thing of them. I have aſked Malabars and Gentoos, as 
« well as Chingelays and Moors, but none of them underſtood them. 
« There is an antient temple, Goddiladenni in Yattanour, ſtands by a 
place where there are of theſe letters.” From all which the antiquity 
of the nation and their religion is ſufficiently evident; and from other paſ- 
ſages it is plain, that the worſhip of Buddou, in particular, has been from 
remote times a very eminent part of that religion; for the fame author, 
ſpeaking of the tree at Anurodgburro, in the northern part of the iſland, 
which is ſacred to Buddou, ſays, The due performance of this worſhip 
« they reckon not a little meritorious; inſomuch that as they report, 
* ninety Kings have reigned there ſucceſſively, where, by the ruins that 

« ſtill 
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« ſtill remain, it appears they ſpared not for pains and labour, to build 
* temples and high monuments to the honour of this God, as if they had 
* been born to hew rocks and great ſtones, and lay them up in heaps. 
* Theſe Kings are now happy ſpirits, having merited it by theſe labours.” 
And again he ſays, © For this God, above all other, they ſeem to have an 
high reſpe& and devotion,” &c. 


And from other authorities it will appear, that this worſhip has formerly 
been by no means confined to Ceylone, but has prevailed in ſeveral parts of 
India prior to that of the Bramins ; nay, that this has been the caſe even ſo 
late as the ninth and twelfth centuries of the Christian Era. 


In the well-known®* Anciennes Relations, tranſlated from the Arabic, by 
that eminent orientaliſt Euszz1us Rzenavvor, the the Arabian traveller gives 
this account of the cuſtom of dancing-women, which continues to this day 
in the Decan, but is not known among the Hindoos of Bengal, or Hindostan 
Proper. 


« There are in India publick women, called women of the idol, and the 
Origin of this cuſtom is this: when a woman has made a vow for the pur- 
« poſe of having children, if ſhe brings into the world a pretty daughter, ſhe 
« carries it to Bod, (fo they call the idol which they adore,) and leaves it 
« with bim T.“ - 


* Ancicnnes Relations des Indes et de la Chine, de deux Voyageurs Mohametans, qui y allerent 
dans le neuvieme Siecle. Paris 1718, $vo. 


+ « Il ya dans les Indes des femmes publiques, appellcs, femmes de Vidole, Torigine de cette couſ- 
s tume eſt telle: Lors qu'une femme a fait un voeu pour avoir des enſana, fi elle met au monde une 


<< belle fille, elle Fapporte au Bed, c'eſt ainfi qu ls appellent Fidole adorent, duquel elle 
« la laifſe, &c. Anc. Rel. p. 109. — — 
This 
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This is a pretty juſt account of this cuſtom, as it prevails at this day in 
the Decan ; for children are, indeed, devoted to this profeſſion by their pa- 
rents, and when they grow up in it, they are called, in Tamulic, Devaddsi, or 
female slaves of the idol. But it is evident they have changed their maſter 
fince this Arabian account was written, for there is no idol of the name of 
Bod now worſhipped there. And the circumſtance of this cuſtom being un- 
known in other parts of India, would lead one to ſuſpeR, that the Bramins, 
on introducing their ſyſtem of rcligion into that country, had thought fit to 
retain this part of the former worſhip, as being equally agreeable to themſelves 


The ſame Arabian travellers give us an account of a very powerful race 
of Hindoo kings, according to them, indeed, the moſt powerful in India, 
who then reigned on the Malabar coaſt with the title of Balkdra. Their 
dominion appears to have extended over Guzerat, and the greateſt part, if 
not the whole, of the antient kingdom of Fiziapoor. For the Arabian 
geographer quoted by M. Rzxnaupot, makes Nahelvdrah the metropolis 
of theſe princes, which is, doubtleſs, Nahervalah, the ancient capital of Gu- 
zerat ; though M. Rznauport ſeems not to have known that place; and 
the reſt of the deſcription ſufficiently ſhows the great extent of their domini- 
on ſouthward, M. D'Anviiits ſpeaks of this race of kings on the au- 
 thority of the Arabian geographer Eons, who wrote in the twelfth cen- 
tury, according to whom it appears, that their religion was, even fo late as 
that period, not the Braminical, but that of which we are now ſpeaking. 
M. D*Anvittz's words are theſe: © Edrifi acquaints us with the reli- 
* gion which this Prince profeſſed in ſaying, that his worſhip was addreſſ- 
| * ed to Bodda, who, according io St. Jerome and Clemens Alexandrinus, 
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« was the founder of the ſet of the Gymnoſophiſts, in like manner as the 
* Bramins were uſed to attribute their inſtitution to Brahma *.”” 


The authority of Cuzuzns ALlzxanDanNvUs is alſo cited on the ſame 
ſubje& by Rzranvus in his 12th Differtation, where, treating of the lan- 
guage of Ceylone, be explains the word Velär, above ſpoken of, in theſe 


« Vehlr ſignifies a temple of their principal God Buddou, who, as Clemens 
« Alcxandrinus has long ago obſerved, was worſhipped as a God by the 
„ Hindoost."” 


After the above quotations, the following extrat from the voyage of that 
inquiſitive and ingenious traveller M. GZNTII, publiſhed in 1779, is given 
as a further and very remarkable illuſtration of this ſubjet. 


+ This ſyſtem is alſo that of the Bramins of our time ; it forms the baſis of 
_ © that religion, which they have brought with them into the ſouthern parts 
ol the Peninſula of Hindoſtan, into Madura, Tanjore, and Maiſſore. 


There was then in thoſe parts of India, and principally on the Coaſt 
« of Choromandel and Ceylone, a fort of worſhip, the precepts of which 


„ L'Edrifi nous inftruit ſur la religion que proſeſſoĩt ce Prince, en diſant que ſon culte : adreſſoĩt 
« a Bodda, que felon St. IS non and St. CiimantT d*ALBXanDRELE, avoit ete Pinſtituteur des 
„ Gymnoſophiſtes comme les Brachmanes rapportoicnt a Brahma leur inftitut.” Ant. Geog. de 
L'Inde, p. 94 | 

+ Valar, templum dei primarii Buddoe gr r quem Indos ut Deum venerati jam olim notavit 
„Clemens Alcxandrinus. Strom. lib. 1. p. 223. Rel. Diſs. pars tertia, p. 85. 
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* we are quite unacquainted with. The God, Baouth, of whom at preſent 
&« they know no more in India than the name, was the objeR of this worſhip ; 
« but it is now totally aboliſhed, except that there may poſſibly yet be found 
« ſome families of Indians, who have remained faithful to Baouth, and do 
„ not acknowledge the religion of the Bramins, and who are on that account 
« ſeparated from and deſpiſed by the other caſts. 


„I have not, indeed, heard that there are any ſuch families in the neigh- 
* bourhood of Pondichery ; but there is a circumſtance well worthy of re- 
& mark, which none of the travellers that have treated of the Coaſt of 
„ Choromandel and Pondichery ſeem to have noticed. It is this, that at 
« a ſhort league's diſtance to the ſouth of this town, in the plain of Vira- 
= patnam, and pretty near the river, we find a ſtatue of granite very 
« hard and beautiful. This ſtatue, which is from three feet to three and a 
„ half in heighth, is ſunk in the ſand to the waiſt, and weighs doubt- 
1 leſs many thouſand weight; it is, as it were abandoned in the midſt of 
* this extenſive plain. I cannot give a better idea of it, than by ſaying, 
that it exactly agrees with and reſembles the Sommonacodom of the 
« Siameſe; its head is of the ſame form, it has the ſame features, its arms 
« are in the ſame attitude, and its cars are exaftly ſimilar. The form of 
* this divinity, which has certainly been made in the country, and which 
in no reſpeft reſembles the preſent idols of the Gentoos, ſtruck me as 1 
« paſſed this plain. I made various inquiries concerning this fingular figure, 
“ and the Tamulians, one and all, aſſured me that this was the God Baouth, 
* who was now no longer regarded, for that his worſhip and his feſtivals 
* had been aboliſhed ever fince the Bramins had made themſelves maſters 
« of the people's faith *.“ 


* « Ce ſyſteme eſt auſſi celui des Brames de nos jours; il fait 1a Baſe de la religion qu Ils ont 
« aportee dans le ſud de la prefqu' iſle de 'Indoſtan, le Madure, le Tanjaour, et le Maiſſour. 
Vor. I. Z « I 


_J 
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M. GznT:.. then goes on to ſay a good deal more upon this ſubjeR, in 
the courſe of which he ſuppoſes, that this Deity is the Fo of the Chinese, 
whoſe worſhip, by their own accounts, was brought from India. And, in- 
deed, the abridgment of the name Pout, mentioned in a note of this paper, 
which the vulgar Siamese reduce to the fingle ſyllable Po, ſeems to coun- 
tenance this opinion. But as this is foreign to our preſent purpoſe, and the 
above paſſages, it is hoped, are ſufficient to eſtabliſh what was propoſed, it 
ſeems high time to take leave of this ſubjeQ, with an apology for that 
prolixity, which is inſeparable from this kind of diſcuſſion. 

17th June, 1784. 


« 11 y avoit alors dans ces parties de Finde, & principalement a la Cote de Coromandel & a 
Ceylan, un Culte dont on ignore abſolument les Dogmes: le Dien Baouth, dont on ne connoit 
% aujourd'hui, dans inde, que le Nom, etoit Fobjet de ce Culte; mais il eſt tout-a-fait aboli, fi ce 
* n'eſt qu'il ſe trouve encore quelques familles d' Indiens ſpares & mepriſces des autres Caſtes, qui 
« font reſtees fideles à Baouth, & qui ne reconnoiſſent point la religion des Brames. 


« Je n'ai pas entendu dire qu'il y ait de ces familles aux environs de Pondichery; cependant, une 
* choſe tres digne de rewarque, & a laquelle aucun des Voyageurs qui parlent de la Cite de Coro- 
% mandel & de Pondichery, n'ont fait attention, eſt que Fon trouve a une petite licue au ſud de cette 
« Ville, dans la plaine de Virapatnam, aſſen pres de la Riviere, une flatue de Granit tres-dur & tres- 
* beau ; cette ſtatue, d'environ trois pieds a trois pieds & demi de hauteur, eſt enfoncee dans le fable 
« juſqu a la Ceinture, & peſe ſans doute pluficurs Milliers ; elle eft comme abandonnee au milieu 
« de cette vaſte plaine : je ne peux mieux en donner une idee, qu'en diſant qu elle eſt exaftement 
« conforme & reflemblante a Sm des Siamois; c'eſt la meme Forme de Tete, ce font les 
* memes traits dans le Viſage, c'eſt la meme attitude dans les Bras, & les Oreilles font abſolument 
« ſemblables. La forme de cette divinite, qui certainement a Etc faite dans le pays, & qui ne rei- 
« ſemble en rica aux divinites actuelles des Gentils, m'avoit frappẽ lorſque je paſſaĩ dans cette plaĩne; 
je fis diverſes informations fur cette figure fingulicre, les Tamoults m'affurerent tous que c'etoit 
* Baouth qu” on ne regardoit plus; que r 


* 7 60 „„4 gougl.” 
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VI. 


HINTS RELATIVE To FRICTION i MECHANICS. 


By Mz. REUBEN BURROW. 


HYPOTHESIS. 
N the following eſtimation of friftion, the weight or force neceſſary to 
overcome the reſiſtance, &c. is ſuppoſed to be proportional to the 
preſſure. 


Or FRICTION in Tus INCLINED PLANE. 


Let AB be an inclined plane“, and let PR repreſent a weight ſuſtain- 
ed on it by any force Rm, acting in the direction Rm; and draw PD per- 
pendicular to AB, and let Rm meet PD in n: Now as Rn repreſents the 
force that would be neceſſary to ſuſtain the body, excluſive of friction, 
and Pn repreſents the preſſure againſt the plane, if mt be drawn perpen- 
dicular to PD meeting it in t, then will nm be the force neceſſary to over. 
come the friftion in that direction, and Pt the real preſſure againſt the 
plane AB, when the whole force Rm, neceſſary to overcome both the 
weight and the friction, acts in the direction Rm; and as the force nm is 
equivalent to nt and tm; and nt has no other effeQt than to alter the preſ- 
ſure, therefore tm is the only force which overcomes the refiſtance of fric- 
cn; an 6 ts fone s 66 the HR Ge pps 
Pt, and hence the Locus of all the points m, is a right line. 


* Fig. 1. 
Z 2 
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Again, ſuppoſe the body, inſtead of being drawn along, to be ſuſtained 
at reſt only upon the plane; this, it is evident, will require a lefs force 
than the other, becauſe the friction prevents the body in part from de- 
ſcending*. Let Rm be the force required, and let the ſame conſtruftion be 
made as before ; then becauſe Rn is the force that would be neceſſary if 
there was no friction; mn is the effet of the friction itſelf; but mn is 
equivalent to the forces mt and tn; and as Pn would be the preſſure, ex- 
clufive of friction, Pt is the preſſure incluſive; and as the force loſt is as 
the friction, and mt is as the force loſt, therefore mt is as Pt, for the friction 
is as the preſſure; conſequently the Locus of all the points m is a right line 
paſſing through P, and making the ſame angle as DPO in the former caſe, 
and only differing by being drawn on the contrary fide of PD. 


SCHOLIUM. 
In what follows, the force requiſite to ſuſtain any body is conſidered 
under three different diſtinctions; firſt, when it is juſt barely ſufficient to 
overcome the weight and reſiſtance arifing from friction, and the body is 
conſidered as juſt beginning to move in the direction of the force applied, 
and the force in this caſe is called the moving force: ſecondly, when this 
force is diminiſhed till the body would begin to move or deſcend in a con- 
trary direQion, if the force was diminiſhed farther; this laſt 1 call the aus- 
pending force; and it is plain that whatever force is applied to the body 
lefs than the moving, and greater than the ſuſpending force, the body will 
remain at reſt: laſtly, it is manifeſt that there is an intermediate ſtate in 
which ſuch a degree of force may be applied, that the friction will have 
no effeRt either way; and this force is the ſame as would keep the body 
in equilibrio if there was no friction, becauſe the effect or tendency of fric- 


„ Fig. 2. 
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tion is to keep the body at reſt, or prevent it from moving either way; this 
being premiſed, there will be little difficulty in the following. 


PROBLEM I. 


Having given the weight of the body to be ſuſtained; the inclination of 
the plane and the ratio of the friflion to the preſſure; to find the force 
requiſite to ſuſtain the weight in a given direQtion. 


In the foregoing figures, draw PR and PD at right angles to the hori- 
zon and plane reſpeQively, PR repreſenting the weight; take PD to D 
as the preſſure to the friftion, and let DQ be taken upwards or down- 
waril> as the requiſite force is motive or ſuſpenſive; join PQ and draw 
the line Rm in the given direQion meeting PQ in m; then Rm is the force 
required. 


Conolitanry 1. If the friction be the n part of the prefſure, and W 
be the weight, s and c the fine and coſine of the plane's elevation, then 
the moving force parallel to the plane will be W (se: n,) and the ſuſ- 
pending force W (s—c:n.) 


Coxoltaxry 2. If the direction of the force be parallel to the hori- 
ron, and t be the tangent of the plane's elevation, then W (tm+1): (n—t) 


will be the moving force, and W (in 1): (n+t) the ſuſpending force, and 
Vt the force excluding friQion. 


Exaurrz. If the weight be a ton, the friction + of the preſſure; 
AB==5, BC==3, and AC=4, then the moving force will be 3235 pounds; 


the 
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the ſuſpending force 747 pounds, and the force, excluding friction, 1680 
pounds ; nearly. 


PROBLEM II. 


Given the weight of the body, the inclination of the plane, and the ratio of 
the friction to the preſſure ; to find the direQtion — 
may be a given quantity, or the leaſt poſſible. 


Draw DQ and QP as before, and let PR be to Rm as the weight to the 
given force; then from the center R with a diſtance equal to Rm, interſeti 
PQ in m; then Rm is the required direttion when the force is given; but to 
have it the leaſt poſſible, draw Rm at right angles to PQ, then Rm is the di- 
reQtion required. 


CoroLLary 1. An expreſſion for the ſuſtaining force, when the leaſt 
poſſible, may be found as follows: In the triangles PD. RQm, the angle Q 
is common, therefore PQ:PD::RQ:Rm; but PD is a fourth proportional to 
AB, AC, and PR, and DQ is to PD as 1 to n, ſuppoſing this the given ratio; 
alſo RD is a fourth proportional to AB, BC, and PR, conſequently RQ is 
equal to D either added to, or ſubſtrafted from, DR, as it is the firſt, or 
ſecond caſe; and becauſe PQ: PD:: (uni) :n:: R: Rm, therefore 
Rm==PR (n.BC+ AC): AB V (un i) or (ns +c) W: (/nn+1), by ſub- 
ſtituting s and c for the natural fine and cofine of the plane's elevation, and 
uſing the negative or affirmative fign as the force required, is the moving or 
ſuſpending one reſpeQiively. 


ExAMPLE. 
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Exanete. If AB==5, BC=3, and AC==4, and the weight 1 ton, 
then the leaſt moving and ſuſtaining forces will be 1825 and yos pounds 
reſpeQively. 


CoroLltary 2. Becauſe the triangles PDQ and Rm are ſimilar, and the 
ratio of PD to D conſtant to each fixed value of n, therefore the angle 
km being equal to DP, will alſo be conſtant, whether the inclination of 
the plane be variable or not; and hence the angles of the direction with the 


plane for the draught to be made with the greateſt advantage, are found for 
different values of n as follows : 


N. B. The direQtion, or angle QRm, is to be taken below the plane for 
the ſuſpending, and above the plane for the moving, force. 


Scuotium. Though at firſt fight the former part of the above pro- 
blem, which ſhews the beſt method of applying an aQiive force, ſeems ſu- 
perior to the other, yet, on farther conſideration, the other appears of equal 
conſequence, and particularly in building and faſtening walls, banks of 
earth and fortifications, &c. and the application of what are called land- 
ties, &c. Thus if a weight, for inſtance, is to be drawn along the plane RB, 
and the friction be 23 of the preſſure, the beſt direction is when Rm makes 
an angle of 18* 26' above the plane; but if the weight is a quantity of earth 


or 
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or ſtone, or any thing to be ſuſpended, as in the caſe of land-tics, the beſt 


angle (on the foregoing ſuppoſition) muſt be 18* 46“ below the plane. 

| SCHOLIUM. 

In thoſe propoſitions the friction is eſtimated according to the moſt gene- 
rally received opinion, that the reſiſtance is proportional to the whole pret.. 
ſure compounded of the weight of the body, and the additional force necei- 
ſary to overcome the friction; but it has been aſſerted, that there may be 
caſes where the friftion is not proportional to the whole preſſure, but to that 
which would ariſe if the body was ſuſtained in a given direQion, excluſive of 
friction; and that there might alſo be caſes, where the reſiſtance ariſing from 
tenacity or cohefion might be as the relative preſſure againſt the plane, and 
the force to overcome it the ſame in every direction; ſomething fimilar to a 
globe ſtuck faſt in wet tenacious clay; I ſhall therefore give ſolutions to both 
caſes. 


In the firſt caſe ®, the force requiſite to ſuſtain the body in direction RV, 
excluſive of friction, is Rn; and as Rn is equivalent to RD and Dn, there- 
fore Pn is the preſſure excluſive of friction: and as the friction is the n 
part of the preſſure, the force acting parallel to AB to overcome it, is the 
m part of Pn; but the force which acting in direQtion Rn will be equiva- 
lent to the n part of Pn in the direction Rn, is a fourth proportional to n 
times RD, Pn, and Rn; but becauſe D is the n part of DP, therefore fn 
is the n part of Pn, and the fourth proportional aforeſaid will be nz ; con- 
ſequently the ſum or difference of Rn and nz muſt be a given quantity or 
| the leaſt poſſible: the problem therefore is reduced + to drawing a line Rn 
from the given point R, meeting the two lines PD and PQ given in poſi- 


* Fig. 3. + Fig 4- 
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tion in n and 2, ſo that nz added to or taken from Rn, the ſum or difference 
may be a given quantity, or the leaſt poſſible. To do this, let DS be taken 
equal to DR, and draw Sr parallel to PD meeting PQ in M; then becauſe 
Rn is equal to rn, the ſum or difference of the quantities aforeſaid is rz; 
and when rz is required to be a given quantity, the queſtion is reduced to 
that particular caſe of the inclinations of Areortrtonivs, in ſolids, which 
has been reſolved by NzwTton and Bazxzxow; the limits of the Problem, 
or the mode of drawing the line Rr, fo that the intercepted part rz may be 
the leaſt poſſible, may be inveſtigated as follows: 


* Suppoſe it done, and Rrz the poſition required, and let Rum be inde- 
finitely near to Rz, and Mh perpendicular to Rz; then by applying the 
analyſis of the ancients to the Newtonian doftrine of prime and ultimate 
ratios, mn is equal to zr; and if from the centre R, with the diſtances Rz 
and Rn, the arcs zv and nt be ſuppoſed to be deſcribed, vn is equal to zt, 
and conſequently tr equal to mv; but rt:tn::rb: Mh, and tn:zv::Rr:Rz, 
and zv: vm:: Mh:hz, whence by compounding the proportions, tr: vm :: 
Rr. rh: Rz. zh, and as the two firſt terms are equal, the two laſt are equal, 
and conſequently Rr: Rz:: zh: rh, and dividing Rr: rz:: zh: rz, therefore 
Rr is equal to zh, and conſequently the point h is in an hyperbola, whoſe 
aſymptotes are QM and SM produced: but becauſe the angle MhR is a 
right angle, the point h is alſo in the circumference of a circle; therefore 
a line drawn from R to h, the point where the hyperbola and circle inter- 
ſet, is the poſition required. 


In the other caſe, where the reſiſtance ariſing from tenacity or cohefion 
is ſuppoſed to be as the relative preſſure againſt the plane, and the force to 


* Fig. 6. 
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overcome it the ſame in each diretion, we have Rn for the ſuſtaining 
focce, excluſive of friction; and the n part of Pn for the friction; and con- 
ſequently the ſum or difference of theſe is the expreſſion for the whole 
force; and the Problem may be thus conſtrufted. Take PD to De as 
the preſſure to the friction, and join PQ; on PD deſcribe a circle, in 
which take Dv equal to DQ; join PV, and draw RV perpendicular to it: 
then RV will repreſent the direction and meaſure of the whole force when 
it is the leaſt poſſible. 


For DQ and D are equal, and conſequently nf is equal to Vn; but 
De is the n part of DP, therefore nf or Vn is the n part of Pn, and con- 
ſequently RV is equal to the ſum or difference of Rn, and the n part of 
Pn; but RV is the leaſt poſſible by conſtruftion, and therefore the other 
is a minimum alſo. For draw any other line Rk meeting RV in k and 
PD in m; and draw mq, mt, parallel to D and Dv; then the ſum or 
difference of Rm and mt is equal to the ſum or difference of Rm and mq ; 
but the ſum or difference of Rm and mt is greater than RV, and therefore 
the ſum or difference of Rn and the n part of Pn is the leaſt poſſible. 


PROBLEM III. 


. Given the weight of the body, the inclination of the plane, and the 
_ P 
friction to the preſſure. 


Take PR as before, (ſee Fig. 1. 2.) draw Rm in the given direQiion, 
and take PR to Rm as the weight of the body to the force ſuſtaining it; 
draw Pm meeting AB in Q, and PD perpendicular to AB; then PD is to 
De as the preſſure to the friction. 


PROBLEM 
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PROBLEM VV. 


If AhqN be the ſegment of an equilateral triangle, which, by moving 
parallel to itſelf and the horizon, generates a ſolid, upon which a figure 
hnGEHKpqh moves, touching the former in hm and qp; required the effel 
of the friction; till ſuppoſing it the n part of the preſſure. 


Let P be the center of gravity of half the body“, and PR its weight as 
before ; then the body by means of its inflexibility is kept together in the 
ſame manner as if it was aQtuated by a force parallel to the horizon; but if 
PDn be perpendicular to Ah, and Rn parallel to the horizontal line AC, 
meeting PD in n, Pn will be the preſſure againſt the fide Ah, and the 
friction is the n part of Pn; but PR: Pn:: AC: AB; therefore if AC re- 
preſent the weight of half the body, the n part of AB will expreſs the. 
weight requiſite to overcome the friftion for that half; and by doubling 
the expreſſions 'they ſerve for the whole. Wherefore let W repreſent the 
weight of the body, ſ the ſecant of the angle BAC; then J will be the. 
preſſure againſt the plane AD; and the n part of Wſ the force neceſ- 
ſary to overcome the friction; and as this laſt is the force neceſſary to draw 
the body along a horizontal plane, therefore the force neceſſary to draw the 
body along a horizontal plane is to that neceſſary to draw it along the body 
whoſe ſeQtion is AhqN, as AC to AB or as 1 to % 


Becauſe when the angle CAB is given, the ratio of PR to Pn is con- 
ſtant; therefore when the ſolid whoſe ſeQtion is AbqN is elevated, making 
an angle with the horizon, ſo that its baſe forms an inclined plane; PR in 
that caſe repreſents the preſſure in a normal direftion to that plane, and 


* Fig-7. 
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Pn the preſſure againſt the ſolid; and as the friction is increaſed in the ra- 
tio of the preſſure, therefore if the prefſure which the body would have on 
the inclined plane be increaſed in the ratio of AC to AB, or radius to 
the ſecant of the angle CAB, then the prefſure on the angular plane or bo- 
dy, whoſe perpendicular ſeQtion is AhqN, will be had, and conſequently its 
n part, or the friction. Hence this conſtruftion®; let PR repreſent the 
weight ; then PD at right angles to AB repreſents the preſſure that the 
body would exert againſt the common inclined plane; take DK to 
Dr as AB in the foregoing figure to AC, or as the ſecant of the inclina- 
tion of the angular plane with its baſe to radius; let Dq be the n part of 
DK, and join Kq; then RM drawn any how to meet Kq in M, gives RM 
for the meaſure of the whole force in that direction; and it is the moving 
or ſuſpending force according as Dq is taken upwards or downwards in the 
line AB. 


It is evident that Kq is parallel to PO, and therefore though the leaſt 
force (which is perpendicular to Kq) differ from that in the former caſes, 
yet the direQions for having the greateſt effeR are ſtill the ſame as in the 
foregoing table: the demonſtration is in effect the ſame as the firſt. 


Coroltarny. By ſuppoſing / to be the ſecant of the angle t, that the 
| fides of the angular plane make with the baſe, proceeding as Corollary ad 
of Problem 1ſt, and putting t for the natural tangent of the plane's inclina- 
tion, and W for PR the weight, we have W (in- /): (n -t) for the mov- 
ing; and W (tn—ſ): (n+) for the ſuſpending force, neceſſary to draw 
the body along the angular inclined plane by a force aQting parallel to the 
-baſe of the plane. 


* Figs 5+ + Fig. 8. 
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Exaurtz. Let AB, BC, and AC, be 5, 3, and 4 reſpettively, and 
let the inclination of the fides be 45*; the weight of a ton and the friction 
one third of the preſſure; then g648 pounds is the moving, and 499 the 
ſuſpending force. 

SCHOLIUM. 

In this propoſition, thoſe parts of the plane on which the body moves, 

are ſuppoſed reQilineal, as moſtly happens in pratice ; but the friction is 


eaſily eſtimated in curvilinear ſurfaces, and may be found generally as 
follows : 


Let AMP* be half the ſeQtion perpendicular to the horizon, and to 
is moved; AP the axis; PM the ordinate, and MS a tangent to the curve 
at the point M; alſo let RM repreſent the weight or preſſure in a direc- 
tion perpendicular to the horizon at the point M; and let RF be perpen- 
dicular to MS meeting MP in F; alſo let PN be taken equal to MR, and 
PQ equal to RF; and ſuppoſe the ſame conſtruction to be made for every 
point of the curve, and let HN be the locus of all the points N, and GQ 
the locus of all the points Q; then will the friction, when drawn along the 
horizontal plane, be to the friction of the ſame body when drawn along 
the curvilinear plane in the ſame direction, as the area APNH to the 
area APQG. 


For the friction on the horizontal plane being as the ſum of the preſ- 
fares, is as the ſum of all the elementary lines MR or PN; that is, as the 
area AHNP; and the friction on the curvilinear plane is for the fame 


® Fig. 9 
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rcaſon as the ſum of all the RF or PQ, namely, as the area APG; hence 
the truth of the propoſition is manifeſt. 


CorolLary 1. Becauſe Mn or the fluxion of y is to Mm the fluxion of 
the curve, as MR or PN to RF or PQ, therefore if PN be a funQtion of AP, 
PQ will be a fourth proportional to the fluxion of the ordinate, the fluxion 
of the curve AM, and this funQtion ; wherefore if the curves HN and AM be 
given ; the nature of the curve GQ will be known, and its area may be found 
by the common methods of quadratures. 


Corortary 2. Tt is evident that when the planes are inclined to the 
horizon, the friQtions of the right and curvilinear planes are ſtill in the ſame 
„ ue deat eds 
mode of proceeding. 


Conorttary g. It is alſo evident, that the above method holds good 
whether the parts of the body are connected together or not, with reſpeQt to 
their motion in the direction RM, fo long as each elementary part MR may 
be conſidered as ſuſtained at the point M by a force parallel to MP; but 
when the body is rigid or inflexible, the caſe becomes more ſimple, for MR 
is then conſtant, and APNH becomes a parallelogram. 


CoroltLary 4. By ſuppoling given properties to exiſt in any two of 
the curves AM, HN, or GQ, the nature of the third will be known; and 
hence a number of problems relative to friction may be propoſed and 
reſolved by a proper application of the dire& and inverſe methods of 
fluxions. 


PROPO- 
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PROPOSITION ;. THEOREM. 


In che application of forces to overcome friction, the ſame allowances muſt 
be made for the forces acting to advantage or diſadvantage, by means of levers 
or other mechanical powers, as are made in the common dofrine; for in- 
ſtance, if a weight of two pounds, by acting, at the diſtance of one foot from 
the fulcrum of a lever, be ſufficient to overcome the friftion, then one pound 
at two feet diſtance will have the ſame effect, &c. 


This is too evident to necd a demonſtration. 


Or FRICTION ix Tus SCREW. 


As any force aQting perpendicular to the direction of a moving body 
does not affet the motion of the body in that direction, ſo the force aQ- 
ing perpendicular to the axis of the ſcrew has no effect on the motion of 
a body raiſed thereby exclufive of friction; it therefore requires the ſame 
force to raiſe a body by means of a ſcrew, as to raiſe the ſame body in 
equal time along an inclined plane of the ſame elevation, as the threads 
of the ſcrew by means of a force atting parallel to the baſe of the inclined 
plane: now, if we ſuppoſe the weight ſo contracted or condenſed as to be 
capable of being placed on one of the threads of the ſcrew, and faſtened 
to an imaginary lever always perpendicular to its axis, then it is evident, 
this lever will have no effeRt but to change the direction of the weight, and 
keep it in the midſt of the thread of the ſcrew; and if a force be applied 
at the weight always perpendicular to this lever, ſo as to ſuſtain or draw 
it along, this force will be determined exaQtly the ſame as was done be- 
fore in the inclined plane: but the rigidity of the parts of the © female 

ſcrew*? 
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ſcrew” ſerves exatlly the ſame purpoſe as this imaginary lever, and makes 
the weight a&@ upon the threads like a body ſuſtained on an inclined plane 
by a force parallel to its baſe; and as the force to overcome both the 
weight and the friftion is reciprocally as the diſtance from the center of 
the axis, therefore the diſtance of the power from the center of the axis, 
is to the diſtance from the ſame center to the middle of the threads of the 
ſcrew, as the force neceſſary to ſuſtain the body on the inclined plane, to 
the ſame force in the ſcrew at the diſtance of the power. The ſame pro- 
portion holds good whether the threads be cut perpendicular to the axis or 
in an angle; for in the firſt, the common plane is to be taken; and in the 
ſecond, the inclined or angular one conſidered in the fourth propoſition : 
Wherefore if d be the diſtance from the center of the axis to the middle of 
the threads of the ſcrew; D the diſtance of the ſame center to the point 
where the force is applied, the force to overcome the weight and friftion 
is Wd (en :( n:) D, where the letters expreſs the ſame things as be- 
fore, and the upper ſign is for the moving, and the lower for the ſuſpending 
force. N. B. t is the natural tangent of the angle made by a line touch- 


ing one of the threads, and a plane at right angles to the axis of the 
ſcrew ; or it is equal to the diſtance of the reſpeQive edges of two threads, 
divided by the circumference of the cylinder, out of which the ſcrew is 
cut. | 


CoroLLary 1. When lines drawn from the center of the axis of the 
ſcrew to coincide with the threads, are at right angles to the axis, the 
above expreſſion becomes Md (tn + 1): (nt) D, for / becomes radius or 
unity. 


ConoLLary 2. When u is equal to t, the moving force will be infi- 


nite x 
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nne; alſo the ſuſpending force will be nothing when t is the = part of /: and 
when Md (in — ): (n+t) D, becomes negative, it expreſſes the quantity of 
force, which muſt att in a contrary direſtion to reduce the body juſt to a 
fate of ſuſpenſion. ©] 


$CHOLIUM. 


i ends de acaiies to witho cap uti R0 Re .ctiiea Rimes 
the threads of ſcrews, as they ſeldom differ much from the two foregoing 
forms ; neither is it of much conſequence to allow for their parts being at 
different diſtances from the axis, as their breadth ſeldom bears any conſider- 
able ratio to the length of the levers by which they aft ; but the caſe is dif- 
ferent when large bodies revolve on each other, and therefore it will be ne- 
ceſſary to ſhew the mode of proceeding in ſuch caſes. 


Let MmAQ be a convex ſolid, generated by the revolution of the. 
curve MAQ, about its axis perpendicular to the horizon; and MRSQ a 
concave body exaQly fitting it; then if this laſt body be revolved about 
the axis AP by means of the lever Pf, the force neceſſary to overcome the 
friction of one body turning upon the other may be found as follows: 
ſuppoſe the revolving body divided into an infinite number of concentric 
tubes, that may deſcend independent of each other, and preſs freely againſt 
the body on which they revolve, and yet be ſo conneſted that the lever 
Pf, may give the ſame angular velocity at the ſame time to each; alſo let 
the ordinates PN of the curve HN repreſent the weight or preſſure (in a 
direQtion perpendicular to the horizon) of each of the indefinitely fmall 
parts Mk, or clementary lines of the body at the diſtance PM from the 


* Fig. 10. 
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axis, and let c be the circumference of a circle whoſe radius is unity : then 
becauſe the friftion of each of the elementary tubes MRS is as its preſſure, 
and the preſſure is as the number of lines Mk, and the prefſure of each; 
therefore as this number is as PM. Mn. c, we have the n part of this expreſſion 
for the force which, ating at M. would overcome the friction of the cylin- 
drical tube, if moved round upon a horizontal plane; but as the preſſure of 
each elementary part is increaſed in the ratio of Mn to Mm, when moved on 
the ſolid MAQ, the real force will be (PM. c. Mm. PN): n; alſo Pf: PM:: 
(PM. c. Mm. PN): n to the ſmall elementary force which will overcome the 


laſt force when aQting at f; conſequently the whole force will be equal to 
the fluent of PM: PN. Mm. e): (n. Pf). 


Conor LAT. By means of the curves AM, HN, &c. concluſions may be 
drawn fimilar to thoſe in the Corollaries to the Scholium of the fourth propo- 
* | 


Or FRICTION in rns LEVER. 


It has been already obſerved, that a force afting perpendicular to the 
direQtion of a body, in motion, does not alter the body's motion in that 
direction; therefore if ve ſuppoſe DB to be an upright cylinder, and AB 
a body touching it in a line as in the figure, and retained cloſe to it by an 
imaginary- force, drawing it perpendicular towards the axis; then if a force 
C be applied to C, the center of gravity of AB, and be always ſuppoſed 
to alt perpendicularly to the radius CN, drawn from the center of the axis 
to the point C, the friction will be the ſame in drawing the body round 
the cylinder, as in drawing it along a horizontal plane with an equal preſ- 
ſure; and if it be moved round by a force aQting at a greater diſtance, the 

* Fig- 11. 
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force will be reciprocally as the diſtance: on the contrary, if the body AB 
be fixed, and the cylinder turned round about its axis, the friftion will be 
the ſame as if the cylinder was fixed, and the body drawn round it by CP, 
as before: Likewiſe the friction is the ſame, whether the cylinder be fixed, 
and the body AB moved round the axis MR by a force Qc applied at c, 
or whether the point c be fixed with AB faſtened to Cc, and the cylinder be 
revolved in a circle, whoſe center is c, fo as always to retain its paralleliſm 
with reſpe& to any fixt objet; and as this laſt caſe obtains in the axletrees 
of carriages, ſince every point of the wheel's contat with the ground may 
be conſidered as the center of motion for that inſtant, therefore the effeft of 
the reſiſtance ariſing from the friction of the concave part of the nave upon 
the axletree, is to the effect that would ariſe from drawing the ſame weight 
over a horizontal plane of the ſame kind as the parts that rub each other, 
as the radius of the axis to the radius of the wheel. It muſt be obſerved, 
that this is not the only friction to which carriages are ſubjett, for there is 
another part, ariſing from the cohefion of the wheel and the ground at their 
contatt, which is to be found and allowed for by the three firſt Propoſi- 


In the above, the preſſure and friction have been ſuppoſed to be as the | 
weight, as it is on a horizontal plane; but by the Scholium to the fourth Pro- 
poſition, it is plain that the preſſure is greater than the weight, and may be ſo 
in any proportion; however, as it appears by calculation, that the preſſure on 
an arc of ninety degrees is to that on its chord, only as 1,183 to 1, when 
both the concave and convex parts have exactly the ſame curvature, the dif- 
ference will be ſo trifling, when the cylinders have different curvatures as 
uſual, as to require very ſeldom to be allowed for. | 


Bbs This 


This being premiſed, let M be a weight placed at the point A of a lever, 
moveable about an axis whoſe center is d and radius dn; and let N be the 
ſuſtaining force aQing at B: now it is evident that the preſſure on the axis d 
differs ſo little from the weight, that it may be ſaſely taken for it without any 
conſiderable error, except in ſome remarkable caſes, which may be allowed 
for from what has been ſaid already; and therefore the frifiion which ought 
in trifineſs to be taken as the n part of the preſſure, will here be taken as 
the u part of the weight upon the axis. Now if N be taken for the force 
which, aQting at B, would be juſt ſufficient to keep the weight M at A in 
equilibrio, excluſive of friftion, and if W be the additional force to be added 
to N fo as to overcome the friftion, then will MP, M- P, and P- M, be 
the weight upon the axis at d in the firſt, ſecond, and third figures reſpeQive- 
ly, (fuppoſing the ſum of M and N to be equal to P;) now as the frifvtion is 
the n part of each of theſe quantities, and its effect is to keep the lever in a 
ſtate of reſt, therefore in whatever direQtion the force at N endeavours to 
draw the lever by ating at B, the friftion tends to coumeraRt that force by 
keeping the lever ſteady, or afling in a contrary direction at n; and as the 
eſſelt of the friction, and the additional force W, are in equilibrio, and the 
friction afts by means of the lever dn, and the force W by the lever dB; 
therefore Bd is to dn as the ſum or difference of the n part of N- and M 
is to , conſequently W==dn (M+N) : (n.Bd— da,) in the firſt figure ; 
W==dn (M- N): (a. Ba-, in the ſecond figure ; and in the third figure, 
W. (N- M): (u. Ba dn) : all theſe are the expreffions for the moving 
forces. - AR. | a . 
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To find the ſuſpending forces, or the forces which aQting at N, ſhall be 
zuſt ſufficient to prevent the weight M from deſcending: let M and N be 


® Fig- 12, 13, 16. 
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the ſame as before, and Jet w be the force which, taken from N, will leave 
a force juſt ſufficient to prevent M from deſcending; then the weight up- 
on d in the firſt figure will be MEN: in the ſecond figure, the weight 
will be M—N +; and in the third figure, N—M—# ; and by proceeding 
as | before, the values of w in the ſuſpending forces are dn (Mt: 
(n. Bd. + dn); dn (M—N): (n.Bd—dn), and dn(N—M): — the 
Ira | 


Becauſe — hurkire if this value of N be ſubſtituted in 
each of the above expreſſions for the friftion, the whole force capable of 
ſuſtaining the friction and weight M will be had: thus for example, the 
moving force to overcome the friction and weight M in the firſt figure, 
vill be M(n.d 4 dn): (a. Bd — du,) and the ſuſpending force Mn. d. 4 dn): 
 (n.Bd-þdn;) in the ſecond figure, the moving force will be Mun. d ＋ dn): 
(. Bad- da,) and the ſuſpending force Mu. d. dn): (n. Bd du:) and in 
the third figure, the moving force will be Mu. d. dn): (a. Bd — da,) and 
ꝶ6— a (u. Bd-＋ du.) 


The method of finding n from each of the above equations is evident, and 
WWW 


| Or FRICTION m Tu=zs WEDGE. 

| Let AC® be the force neceffary to ſuſtain the wedge QPB in the direc- 
tion aB perpendicular to QP, friftion included; and let AB be the force 
exclufive of frittion: draw AN and AH perpendicular to the BQ and BP; 
CG. parallel to AN, and CF paralled to AH: Now GA and AF, the 
forces of the wood againſt the fades of the wedge, in thoſe directions, com- 


® Fig. 15. 
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pound a force equivalent to the. diagonal CA in the direction CA, and 
therefore a force repreſented by AC in that direction, muſt be applied to 
the head of the wedge at a to overcome theſe forces: Let gr be the n part 
of Ag, and let the lines Ar be drawn, and alſo GK and FZ perpendicular 
to AG and AF mecting the lines Ar in K and Z; then will GK and FZ 
repreſent the friction againſt the ſides BP and BY, being each the n part 
of AG and AF, the preſſure againſt each fide, reſpeQtively; wherefore if 
Be be taken in PB, and Bn in B equal to GK and FZ. reſpeQively, the 
forces Be and Bn in thoſe directions muſt compound a force to which the 
force BC in the direftion BC muſt be equivalent; and conſequently if Bm 
be the force compounded of Be and Bn, and Cm be joined, Cm muſt be 
perpendicular to mB; fince Be or GK is the force of friction ariſing from 
the preſſure againſt BP, which tends to prevent the wedge from moving 
either in the direction BP or PB; and Bn or FZ has a fimilar effect with 
reſpett to the direction in the line BQ; and by hypotheſis BC is juſt ſuf. 
ficient to balance theſe forces. It is alſo evident from what was ſaid con- 
cerning the inclined plane, that Be and Bn muſt be taken in the directions 
| PB and QB for the moving force, but in the directions BP and BQ for 
the ſuſpending force. 


The method of calculation is evident; for as aB, AG, and AF, are 
perpendicular to QP, BP, and B, the triangles QPB and CAG are fimi- 
lar, and the parallelogram Bnme fimilar to 12 wer by fiyatag 
HO „ 


* When the wedge is iſoſceles the point m falls on C, and 
Be is equal to Bn, and therefore Be or GK is equal to (AB+BC)PB): 
(n.QP); but PB:Ba::2Be:BC, and therefore BC ABA (AB+BC): (n.QP) 
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or equal to (2Ba.BA) : (n QP—2Ba,) and therefore AC==(n.QP.AB): 
(n.QP — 2Ba;) and by following the ſame method for-the ſuſpending force, 
we find BC==(2Ba AB): (u. aB.) and conſequently — to 
8 AB): (n.QP + 2Ba.) 


SCHOLIUM. 


By proceeding in a fimilar method, the forces of the arch-ſtones of 
bridges, &c. may be determined; for let QbbP be a ſtone ſuſtained by the 
parts of the arch prefling againſt Pb and Qb, and let A be its center of 
gravity, and AB perpendicular to the horizon; alſo let AB and AC be 
the ſame as before; then becauſe the body is in equilibrio, the force in di- 
reftion AC will be equivalent to the force in a contrary direQion, ariſing 
from the preſſures againſt the body in the direQions GA and KA, toge- 
ther with the force of friction: and becauſe the preſſures are AG and AK, 
if Be (the n part of AG) be drawn parallel to PB, and Bn (the n part of 
AK) be drawn parallel to Qb; and the parallelogram Bnme be compleat- 
ed, and Cm joined; Bm will be the force arifing from friction, and the 
angle BmC a right angle. The adjacent figure® is for the moving force; but 
the method is fimilar for the ſuſpenſive force; and it is evident that the 
one conſtruftion is of uſe to determine the force which tends to break an 
arch by prefling it downwards, and the other the force that tends to break 
it upwards. | 


" But as that excellent mathematician P. Farsr, in his Instituzioni di 
Meccanica, has objeQed to the diviſion of the force AB in the forces AN 
and AH, and thence concluded Bzr1iDor and Cour rz to have been miſ- 
taken on that account in their writings upon bridges; I ſhall, therefore, 


„ Fig. 16. 
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prove that the common method is really a conſequence of what that gen- 
tleman himſelf allows, and that his objeQions are not well founded. In 
the firſt place he allows the force AB to be equivalent to the forces AV 
and AD or VB; now (excluding friction) if that part of the arch which 
touches Pb was removed, it is evident QbbP would immediately begin to 
deſcend along Ob with a force repreſented by VB or AD; but this def. 
cent is prevented by that part of the arch which touches Pb, and there- 
fore the force of that arch, in the direction HA, muſt be ſuch as to be 
equivalent to DA in the direction DA or BV; but no force greater or leſs 
than HA vil be equivalent to DA in che, direQtion DA, and therefore 
HA is the real preſſure or force againſt Pb. Again, HD is the preſſure in a 
perpendicular direftion to Qb arifing from this force; and as AV. is the 
preſſure againſt Qb ariſing from the force AB, therefore AV, together with 
HD, is the whole preſſure againſt Qb in the direction AV; but becauſe the 
body is in equilibrio, and conſequently the action or force in the diretion 
AV equal to the reaftion in a contrary direQtion; therefore AV + HD or 
AN (becauſe NV is equal to HD by the property of the parallelogram) re- 
preſents the prefſure againſt Qb, and AH the prefſure againſt Pb; which is 
contrary to what P. Fals: aſſerta, and agreeable to the uſual method. 


a fimilar cauſe, at page 67 of the aforeſaid Treatiſe, relative to the tenſion 
of ropes; which cannot be attributed to haſte or inadvertency, as he ex- 
preſaly afſerts the holders of the common opinion to be miſtaken, in conſe- 
quence of their uſing the theory. of compoſition of forces without ſufficient 
precaution: I Gall, chereſere, after giving his own works, take the lherty of 
ſheving where I apprehend he is miſtaken. | 


« Parleremo 
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« Parleremo pit a lungo delle altre ricerche matematiche, alle quali ha 
dato occafione la controverſia inforta intorno alla cupola di S. Pietro. Coll 
occaſione che fi & diſcorſo in Milano di munire la fabbricca del Duomo di 
un Conduttore elettrico, che dalla cima dell' aguglia fi dirimaſſe, e ſcendeſſe 
per differenti parti del tempio, fi & ancora parlato dell azione, che i fili del 
Conduttore potrebbero eſercitare contra Vaguglia, e fi ſono propoſti var) © 
Problemi intorno alle tenſioni delle funi. Io qui aggiugners le ſoluzioni, che 
ho ritrovato, e incomminciers dalla prima riſoluzione delle forze tendenti, la 
quale ficcome E interamente differente da quella, que hanno ſeguitato altri 
da quelli che ſono ſtati finora publicati. Penda il “ filo QVR, dai punti 
Q,cdR, e vi fi attacchi in V il peſo P. fi produca la verticale V in A; fi 
eſprima il peſo P colla retta AV, e dal punto A; fi tirino ſopra Q, RV le 
perpendicolari AM, AN. Sara MV Tintera forza eſercitata ſecondo QV, ed 
NV fari quella che fi eſercĩiterã ſecondo RV. 


*La ſteſſa coſa fi dedurrebbe riſolvendo la forza AV nelle due Aq, Ar 
parallele ai fili QV, RV, e poi riſolvendo di nuovo la forza Aq nelle due AN, 
Nq, e ſimilmente la Ar in due altre AM, Mr. Mentre conqueſte rifoluzioni 
E manifeſto che la forza totale eſercitata nel tendere il filo QV deveſſere 
Aq—Mr=rV — Mr MV, e la tenſione del filo RV = Vq— Nq=NV. 


« S'ingannerebbe chi miſuraſſe ſeparatamente la tenſione del filo Q 
dalla forza Aq, offia rV, e la tenſione di RV da Ar, oppure da qV. Egli & 
vero, che le due tenfioni equivalgono infieme, comme alla fola forza AV, 
cos] ancora alle due Ar, Aq, oppure alle quattro infieme AN, Nq, AM, Mr. 


® Fig. 17. 


Vor. I. Cc ma 
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ma nel prendere le tenfioni ſeparate biſogna in oltre avvertire, ehe quando 
I angolo QR non & retto, una porzione di Aq agiſce ſecondo RV, ed una 


porzione di Ar ſecondo QV : e ſeparando le azioni fara MV, la tenſione del 
filo Q, ed NV quella di RV.” 


HINTS RELATIVE TO 


In the firſt place, I ſhall demonſtrate the truth of the eſtabliſhed method 


from principles that Fa1s1 has himſelf allowed; and, ſecondly, point out the 
abſurdity of his concluſions. 


1. Let Vn and Sr be parallel to AN; then becauſe NVn is a right angle, 
and the force VA may be reſolved into VN and Vn, in thoſe directions, there- 
fore if RV and VP were to remain in the ſame poſition, and the force which 
now keeps the body ſuſpended by acting in the direftion V. was to att in 
the direction Vn with a force expreſſed by Vn; it is then granted that the 
equilibrium would till be maintained, and the tenſions would be as Vn and 
VN; and therefore, as no force VS whatever, acting at V in the direction 
RV, can have any effeQ in the direftion Vn perpendicular to RV, it neceſ- 
ſarily follows, that the force in any other direction VQ muſt be ſuch as to be 
equivalent to Vn in the direction Vn; but it is likewiſe granted, that no 
other force but Vr in the direftion VQ can be equivalent to Vn in the di- 
reftion Vn; and as the force Vr is equivalent to Vn and VS; and as VS, or 
its equal qN, only gives an additional tenfion to NV, the tenſion which the 
cord RV was ſuppoſed to have before, which whole tenſion is equal to the 


reaction of the tack R; therefore qV is the tenſion of the cord RV, and Vr 
that of Qv. 


2. Let the points Q and R coincide, and RV, QV, and VP, will then 
be perpendicular to the horizon; and if VQ or VR be aſſumed to expreſs 


the 
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the weight P, then will the points A, R, Q, M, and N coincide; and accord- 
ing to Fa1s1's principle, the tenſions of RV, V. and VP, will be equal; 
but, from the well known principle of the pulley, each cord VQ and VR 
bears but half the weight P, and therefore this abſurdity follows, that a cord 
is as much ſtretched with half the weight as it would with the whole. 


Again, if the points R, V, and Q, be ſuppoſed horizontal, it follows, from 
the common theory, that the tenſion of the rope RV would be infinite ; but 
VN and VM vaniſh when RV is horizontal, and therefore, by Fz181's prin- 
ciple, the tenſion in that caſe would be nothing at all; but it is well known 
from the moſt common experiments to be very conſiderable, even when R 
is but nearly horizontal ; and therefore the new theory of this great mathema- 
tician is indefenſible. 


Rzxanx. All the foregoing, except the laſt Scholium, was written in 1775, 
before the author had ſeen any thing to ſpeak of on the ſubjett; he had de- 
ſigned and executed great part of an extenſive treatiſe on friction according 
to different hypotheſes ; but as no body would be at the riſk of publiſhing it, 
and he could not afford it himſelf, the moſt of it was accidentally loſt. What 
is here given is an extratt only of ſome of the firſt part, where velocity was 
not taken into the account, and where there were no complicated algebraic 
or fluxional expreſſions, which would be difficult to print in this country. 


Cc 2 . T0 
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TO THE HONOURABLE 


SIX WILLIAM JONES, 
PRESIDENT OF THE ASIATICK SOCIETY. 


SIR, 

T HAVE the honour to obey the orders of the Honourable the Governor 

_ ©. General and Council, in tranſmitting to you, for the information of the 

Atiatici Society, an ExtraRt of a Letter addreſſed to the Governor General, 

on the ad of laſt month, by Lieutenant Sauvzr Turxnzs, who was appointed 

on an embaſſy to Tibet, and a Copy of an Account incloſed in it, of Mr. 
Tuxnzx's interview with Tzzsm00 Lana, at the Monaſtery of Terpaling. 


F have the Honour to be, with great reſpeQ, 


SIR, 


Your moſt obedient and moſt humble Servant. 


E. HAY, Secretary. 


Council CHanzes, 


Political Department, April 13, 1784. 


EXTRACT 
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EXTRACT or 4 LETTER mon Mz. SAMUEL TURNER 


To Tux HONOURABLE TA GOVERNOR GENERAL, 
DartztD PATNA, ad Marxcu, 1784. 


URING my reſidence in Tibet, it was an object I had much at heart, 
to obtain an interview of the infant Tzzznoo LAMA; but the Em- 
peror of China's general orders, reſtrifting his guardians to keep him in the 
ftrifeſt privacy, and prohibiting indiſcriminately the admiſſion of all per- 
ſons to his preſence, even his votaries, who ſhould come from a diſtance, 
appeared to me an obſtacle almoſt inſurmountable; yet, however, the Rajab, 
mindful of the amity ſubſiſting between the Governor and him, and unwill- 
ing, 1 believe, by any aft to hanzed its interruption, ae lenged conſumed 0c” 
grant me that indulgence. As the meeting was attended with very fin- 
gular and ftriking circumſtances, I could not help noting them with moſt 
particular attention; and though the repetition of ſuch facts, interwoven and 
blended as they are with ſuperſtition, may expoſe me to the impu- 
tation of extravagance and exaggeration, yet I ſhould think myſelf repre- 
benſible to ſuppreſs them; and while 1 diveſt myſelf of all prejudice, and 
aſſume the part of a faithful narrator, I hope, however tedious the detail I 
propoſe to enter into may be found, it will be received with candour, and 
merit the attention of thoſe for whoſe peruſal and information it is intend- 
ed, were it only to mark a ſtrong feature in the national charafter of im- 
plicit homage to the great religious ſovereign, and to inſtance the very 
uncommon, I may ſay almoſt unheard of, effects of early tuition. 


I ſhall, perhaps, be ſtill more juſtified in making this relation, by ad- 
verting to that very extraordinary aſſurance the Rajah of Teeskoo Loomboo 
made 
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made me but a few days before my departure from his court, which, without 
further introduQion, 1 will beg leave literally to recite. 
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At an interview he allowed me, after having given me my audicnce of 
leave, he ſaid, © I had yeſterday a viſion of our tutclary deity, and to ma 
it was a day replete with much intereſting and important matter. This 
% guardian power, who inſpires us with his illuminations on every mo- 
% mentous and great occaſion, indulged me with a divination, from which 
* J have collected that every thing will be well; ſet your heart at reſt, 
& for though a ſeparation is about to take place between us, yet our friend- 
* ſhip will not ceaſe to exiſt : but, through the favour of interpoſing Pro- 
% yidence, you may reſt aſſured it will encreaſe, and terminate eventually 
« in that which will be for the beſt.” 


I ſhould have paid leſs regard to fo ſtrange an obſervation, but for 
this reaſon, that, however difſonant from other doftrines their poſitions 
may be found, yet I judge they are the beſt foundation to build our reli- 
ances upon, and ſuperſtition combining with inclination to implant ſuch 
friendly ſentiments in their minds, will ever conſtitute, the opinion having 
once obtained, the ſtrongeſt barrier to their preſervation. Oppoſed to the 
prejudices of a people, no plan can reaſonably be expeted to take place: 
agreeing with them, ſucceſs muſt be the reſult. 


E. HAY, Secretary to the Governor General and Council. 


A true Extract. 


WITH TEESHOO LAMA. 


VII. 


COPY of an Account given by Mr. TURNER, 
OF Bis 


INTERVIEW wirn TEESHOO LAMA 


At the Monastery of Terpaling, enclosed in Mr. TURNER's Letter to the 
Honourable the Governor General, dated Patna, 2d March, 1784. : 


N the gd of December, 1784, I arrived at Terpaling, ſituated on the 
ſummit of a high hill; and it was about noon when I entered the 
gates of the Monaſtery, which was not long fince ereſted for the reception 
and education of Tz:zsxoo LANA. He reſides in a palace in the center 
of the Monaſtery, which occupies about a mile of ground in circumfe- 
rence, and the whole is encompaſſed by a wall. The ſeveral buildings 
ſerve for the accommodation of three hundred Gylongs, appointed to per- 
form religious ſervice with TEEZsAOO LAMA, until he ſhall be removed to 
the Monaſtery and Muſnud of Teeshoo Loomboo. It is unuſual to make vi- 
fits either here or in Bootan on the day of arrival: we therefore reſted this 


day, only receiving and ſending meſſages of compliment. | 


On the 4th, in the morning, I was allowed to viſit Tzzsnoo Lama, 
and found him placed in great form upon his Muſnud; on the left fide 
ſtood his father and mother, on the other the officer particularly appoint- 
ed to wait upon his perſon. The Muſnud is a fabric of filk cuſhions 
piled one upon the other, until the ſeat is elevated to the height of four 
feet from the floor; an embroidered filk covered the top, and the 
lides were decorated with pieces of filk of various colours, ſuſpended 


from 
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from the upper edge, and hanging down. By the particular requeſt of 
Tzzsnoo Laus father, Mr. Saunvzsrxs and myſelf wore the Englisk 
dreſs. 


I advanced, and, as is the cuſtom, preſented a white pelong handker- 
chief; and delivered alſo into the Lama's hands the Governor's preſent of 
a ſtring of pearls and coral, while the other things were ſet down before 
him. Having performed the ceremony of the exchange of handkerchiefs 
with his father and mother, we took our ſeats on the right of Tzzsnoo0 
Lana. ; 


A multitude of perſons, all thoſe ordered to eſcort me, were admit- 
ted to his preſence, and allowed to make their proſtrat ions. The infant 
Lama turned towards them, and received them all with a chearful and 
fignificant look of complacency. His father then addreſſed me in the Tibet 
language, which was explained to me by the interpreter, that Tzzsn0o 
Lana had been uſed to remain at reſt until this time of the day; but he 
had awoke very early this morning, and could not be prevailed upon to re- 
main longer in bed; for, added he, © the Englisk Gentlemen were arrived, 
* and he could not ſleep.” During the time we were in the room, I obſerv- 
ed the Lana's eyes were ſcarce ever turned from us, and when our cups 
were empty of tea, he appeared uneaſy, and throwing back his head, and 
contrating the ſkin of his brow, he kept making a noiſe, for he could not 
ſpeak, until they were filled again. He took out of a golden cup, con- 
taining confeRs, ſome burnt ſugar, and firetching out his arm, made a mo- 
tion to his attendants to give them to me. He then ſent ſome in like man- 
ner to Mr. Sauxozzs, who was with me. I found myſelf, though viſit- 


ing an infant, under the neceſſity of ſaying ſomething; for it was hinted to 


me, 


me, that, notwithſtanding he is unable to reply, it is not to be inferred 
that he cannot underſtand. However, his incapacity of anſwering excuſed 
me many words; and I juſt briefly ſaid, That the Governor General, on re- 
ceiving the news of his deceaſe in China, was overwhelmed with grief and 
forrew, and continued to lament his abſence from the world, until the 
cloud that had overcaſt the happineſs of this nation, by his re-appearance, 
vas diſpelled ; and then, if poſſible, a greater degree of joy had taken place 
than he had experienced of grief on receiving the firſt mournful news. 
The Governor wiſhed he might long continue to illumine the world with 
bis preſence; and was hopeful that the friendſhip which had formerly ſub- 
fiſted between them would not be diminiſhed, but rather that it might be- 
come ſtill greater than before ; and that, by his continuing to ſhew kindneſs 
to my countrymen, there might be an extenſive communication between 
ture turned, looking Readfaſtly towards me with the appearance of much 
attention while I ſpoke, and nodded with repeated, but flow movements 
of the head, as though he underſtood and approved every word, but could 
not utter a reply. The parents, who ſtood by all the time, eyed their fon 
with a look of aſſection, and a ſmile expreſſive of heartfelt joy at the propri- 
ety of the young Lawa's conduft. His whole regard was turned to us; he 
was filent and ſedate, never once looking towards his parents, as if under 
their influence at the time ; and with whatever pains bis manners may bave 
been formed ſo corre, yet I muſt own his behaviour on this occaſion ap- 
peared perſettly natural and ſpontaneous, and not direfted by any aQtion or 
fign of authority. 


WITH TEESHOO LAMA. 


The ſcene in which 1 was here brought to take a part was too new 
and extraordinary, however trivial, if not abſurd, as it may appear to 
Vor. I. D d ſome, 
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ſome, not to claim from me great attention, and conſequently minute 
remark. 


Tzz5n00 Lana is at this time about 18 months of age. He did not 
ſpeak a word, but made moſt expreſſive ſigns, and condufted himſelf with 
aſtoniſhing dignity and decorum. His complexion is of that hue which in 
England we ſhould term rather brown, but not without colour. His features 
good, ſmall black eyes, an animated expreſſion of countenance ; and al- 
together I thought him one of the handſomeſt children I had ever ſeen. I 
had but little converſation with the father. He told me he bad directions 
to entertain me three days on account of Tzzsnoo LAMA; and entreated 
me with ſo much earneſtneſs to paſs another on his own account, that I 
could not refiſt complying with his requeſt. He then invited us for to- 
morrow to an entertainment he propoſed to make at a fmall diſtance 


from the Monaſtery, which invitation having accepted, we took our leave 
and retired. 


In the courſe of the afternoon I was viſited by two officers of the Lana's 
houſehold, both of whom are immediately attendant on his perſon. They 
fat and converſed with me ſome time, enquired after Mr. Bocrtz, whom 
both of them had ſeen ; and then remarking how extremely fortunate it was 
the young Lana's having regarded us with very particular notice, obſerved 
on the very ſtrong partiality of the former Tzzsn00 LANA for the English, 
and that the preſent one often tried to utter the name of the English. 1 
encouraged the thought, hopeful that they would teach the prejudice to 
ſtrengthen with his encreaſing age; and they aſſured me that ſhould he, when 
he begins to ſpeak, have forgot, they would early teach him to repeat the 


name of HasT1xGs. 


On 
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On the morning of the 6th, I again waited on Tzzsxn00 LANA, io 
preſent ſome curioſities I had brought for him from Bengal. He was 
very much ſtruck with a ſmall clock, and had it held to him, watching for a 
long time the revolutions of the moment band ; he admired it, but with gra- 
vity, and without any childiſh emotion. There was nothing in the ceremony 
different from the firſt day's viſit. The father and mother were preſent. 1 
ſtaid about half an hour, and retired, to return and take leave in the after. 
noon. 


The votaries of Tz:sy00 Lama already begin to flock in numbers to 
pay their adorations to him. Few are yet admitted to his preſence. 
Thoſe who come, eſteem it a happineſs if he is but ſhewn to them from 
the window, and they are able to make their proſtrations before he is 
removed. There came to day a party of Kilmaaks (Calmuc Tartars) for 
purpoſes of devotion, and to make their offerings to the Lama. When 1 
returned from viſiting him, I ſaw them ſtanding at the entrance of the 
ſquare in front of the palace, each with his cap off, his hands being placed 
together elevated, and held even with his face. They remained upwards 
of half an hour in this attitude, their eyes fixed upon the apartment of the 
Lama, and anxiety very viſibly depicted in their countenances. At length, 
I imagine, he appeared to them; for they began altogether by lifting their 
bands, ftill cloſed, above their heads, then bringing them even with their 
faces, and after lowering them to their breaſts, then ſeparating them: to aſ- 
fiſt them in finking and riſing, they dropt upon their knees, and ſtruck their 
heads againſt the ground. This with the ſame motions was repeated nine 
times, They afterwards advanced to deliver their preſents, confiſting of ta- 
lents of gold and filver, with the produQts of their country, to the proper 

Dd 2 


officer, 
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officer, who baving received them, they retired apparently with much ſatiſ- 
faQtion. 


Upon enquiry, I learnt that offerings made in this manner are by no means 
addr 412 wards codes 
which the Lauas of Tibet derive their wealth. 


No one thinks himſelf degraded by performing theſe humiliations. The 
perſons I allude to, who came for this devout purpoſe, were attendant on a 
man of ſuperior rank, that ſeemed to be more engroſſed than the reſt in the 
performance of the ceremony. He wore a rich ſatin garment, lined with 
fox ſkins; and a cap with a toſſel of ſcarlet filk flowing from the center of 
the crown upon the fides all round, and edged with a broad band of Siberian 
fur. 


According to appointment, I went in the afternoon to make my laſt viſit 
to Tzxsnoo Lana. I received his diſpatches for the Governor General, 
and from his parents two pieces of ſatin for the Governor, with many com- 


They preſented me with a veſt, lined with lambſkins, making many aſ- 
farances of a long remembrance, and obſerving that at this time Tz2sn00 
Lama is an infant, and incapable of converſing, but they hoped to ſee 
me again when he ſhall have become of age. I replied, that, by favour of 
the Lana, I might again viſit this country: 1 looked forward with anx- 
iety to the time when he ſhould mount the Muſnud, and ſhould then be 
extremely happy in the opportunity of paying my reſpefts. After ſome 
enpreſſions and proteſtations of mutual regard, my viſit was concluded: I 


received 
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received the handkerchiefs, and took my leave: and am to purſue my jour- 
ney towards Bengal to-morrow at the dawn of day. 


(Signed) SAMUEL TURNER. 


true Copy, 


E. HAY, Secretary to the Governor General and Council. 


To 
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To Si WILLIAM JONES, Knicur, 


PRESIDENT OF THE ASIATICK SOCIETY. 


SIR, 


HE Honourable the Governor General having received and laid be- 
fore the Board a Letter addreſſed to him by Lieutenant Sau 
Tuxxzx, containing the Account of a Journey made to Teshoo Loomboo 
by a Gosseyn, named Pooxunczts, and the circumſtances of his reception 
by Tzzsnoo Lana; and the Board deeming it worthy of the Attention 
of the Atiatici Society, I have the Honour, in Obedience to their Directions, 
to tranſmit to you a Copy of it. 


I bave the Honour to be, 
SIR, 
Your moſt obedient humble Servant, 


E. HAY, Secretary. 


Foxr William, 


Secret Department, Feb. aa, 1786. 


AN 


— 
VIII. 


An ACCOUNT or 4 JOURNEY To TIBET. 


JOHN MACPHERSON, EA 


GOVERNOR GENERAL, &c. &. &c. 


Foxr Wittian. 
HONOURABLE SIR, 


AVING, in obedience to the inftruftions with” which you were 

pleaſed to honour me, examined Pooxunczzs, the Gossen, who 
has at different times been employed in deputations to the late Tzzsn00 
Lana, formerly accompanied him to the court of Pekin, and who is late- 
ly again returned from Tibet, and having collected from him ſuch an ac- 
count of the journey he has juſt performed, and other information, as he 
could give me relative to the countries he has left, I beg leave to ſubmit 
i to you in the following narrative. 


In the beginning of laſt year Pooxunczes, having received diſpatches 
from Mr. HasTincs, a ſhort time previous to his departure from Bengal, 
for Tzzsnoo Lama and the Regent of Teeskoo Loomboo, immediately ſet 
about preparing for the diſtant journey he had engaged to undertake, 
which employed him until the beginning of the following month of March, 

| when 
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when I beg leave to recal to your remembrance I had the honour to pre- 
ſent him to you for. his diſmiſſion. He then commenced his journey from 
Calcutta, and early in the month of April had paſſed, as be relates, the 
limits of the Company's Provinces, and entered the mountains that conſti- 
tute the kingdom of Bootan, where, in the proſecution of his journey, he 


received from the ſujefis of the Dais Raja the moſt ample and volunta- 
ry aſſiſtance to the frontier of his territory; nor met with any impediment 
to oppoſe his progreſs until he came upon the borders of Tibet. Here he 
was compelled to halt for near a fortnight by heavy a fall of ſnow, that 
commenced upon his arrival, and continued inceſſantly for the ſpace of fix 
days, covering the face of the country to fo great a depth, as totally to 
put a flop to all travelling, and render it imprafticable for him to pro- 
ceed until a thaw ſucceeded to open the communication. During the 
time of his confinement at Phari, he ſays, ſuch was the ſeverity of the 
cold, and the injurious eſſeſt fo rapid a tranfition from a temperate cli- 
mate had on the bealth of himſelf and his companions, that it left him lit- 


te room to doubt, if an early change had not fortunately taken place, and 


permitted his advance, that they muſt all have fallen victims to the incle- 
mency of the weather. 


However, as carly as it was poſſible for him to leave Phari, he pro- 
ceeded by long ſtages on his journey, and, without encountering any fur- 


ther difficulty, on the 8th of May following, reached Teeshoo Loomboo, the 


capital of Tibet. Immediately upon entering the Monaſtery, he went to 
the Durbar of the Regent Punzun IntTinnzs Nenouzin to announce his 
arrival, and the purpoſe of his commiſſion. Quarters were then allotted 
for his reſidence, and an hour fixed for him to wait upon Tzz8no00 
Lana; who, he was informed the following morning, intended to leave the 

palace 


ko. cd ld. wifiet..4 r * 
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in the garden, ranging about, which became wich him a very ſavourite a- 
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palace to occupy one of his gardens, ſituated on the plain within fight of 
the monaſtery, where it was viſible a conſiderable encampment had been 


formed. The Lama quitted his apartment at the firſt dawn of day, and 


was lodged in the tents pitched for his accommodation before the ſun had 


riſen. 


In the courſe of the morning, at the hour appointed for his admiſſion, 
PoOoRUNGEER went down to the Lama's tents. He heard, on entcring, 


the gates of the encloſure, that the young Lama was taking his recreation 


muſement. As it was at this time in Tibet the warmeſt part of the year, 
that he might enjoy the benefit of the air, his attendants had choſen a 
ſpot where the trees afforded a complete ſhade, to place an elevated ſeat of 
cuſhions for the young LANA, after his exerciſe, to reſt upon. In this ſi- 
tuation PooxuncEtr found him, when ſummoned to his preſence, attend- 
ed by the Regent, his Parents, Sooroox Cnoonnoo, the cup bearer, 
and the principal officers of the court. After making three obeiſances at 
as remote a diſtance as it was poſſible, Pooxunctts approached, and 
preſented to the Lama, according to the cuſtom of Tibet, a piece of white 
pelong, and then delivered the letters and preſents with which he had been 
charged. The packages were all immediately opened before the Lana, 
who had every article brought near to him, and viewed them ſeparately 
one by one. The letter he took into his own hand, himſelf broke the 
ſeal, and taking from under the cover a ſtring of pearls, which it encloſed, 
ran them over between his fingers, as they read their roſaries, and then 
with an arch air placed them by his fide, nor would, while the narrator was 
in his preſence, permit any one to take them up. Poonunczzx ſays the 
young Lama regarded him with a very kind and fignificant look, ſpoke 
Vor. I. . E e 
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to him in the Tibet language, and aſked him if he had had a fatiguing 
journey. The interview laſted more than an hour, during all which time 
the Lana fat with the utmoſt compoſure, not once attempting to quit his 
ſeat, nor diſcovering the leaſt forward uncaſineſs at his confinement. Tea 
was twice brought in, and the Lana drank a cup each time. When ordered 
to accept his diſmiſſion, Pooxunczzr approached the Lana, and bowing 
before him, preſented his head uncovered to receive his bleſſing, which the 
young Lana gave, by ſtretching out his hand, and laying it upon his head. 
He then ordered him, for as long as he refided at Teeshoo Loomboo, to come 
to him once every day. 


The following morning Pooxuxczzz waited upon the regent at his 
apartments in the palace, to whom, after obſerving the cuſtomary forms of 
introduction, he delivered his diſpatches. After this he viſited Sooroon 
Crnoounoo, the Laua's parents, and others, to whom he was before 
known, and ſays be experienced from all quarters the moſt cordial and 
kind reception; for they had been long uſed to confider him as an agent of 
the government of Bengal. He found no change whatever to have enſued 
in the adminiſtration fince his attendance upon me in Tibet. The country 
enjoyed perfeR tranquillity ; and the only event that had taken place of im- 
portance in their annals, was the inauguration of the infant Lama, which 
happened the preceding year ; and as this conſtitutes a concern of the high- 
eſt moment, whether conſidered in a political or religious point of view, 
being no leſs than the recognizance in an infant form of their re-generated 
Immortal Sovereign and Ecclefiaſtical Supreme, I was induced to beſtow 
more than eommon pains to trace the ceremonies that attended the cele- 
bration of ſuch a great event, conceiving that the novelty of the ſubjeR 
might render the account curious, if even it ſhould be found to contain no 

information 
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information of real utility. I ſhall therefore, without further apology, ſubjoin 
the reſult of my enquiries, premiſing only that my authority for the deſcrip- 
tion is derived principally from Pooa ux ER, and confirmed with ſome ad- 
ditional particulars, by the concurring reports of a Gosseyen who was at the 


The Emperor of China appears, on this occaſion, to have aſſumed a very 
conſpicuous part, in giving teſtimony of his reſpett and zeal for the great 
religious Father of his Faith. Early in the year 1784 he diſpatched ambaſ- 
ſadors from the court of Pekin to Teeshoo Loomboo, to repreſent their ſove- 
reign in ſupporting the dignity of the High Prieſt, and do honour to the oc- 
caſion of the aſſumption of his office. Datai Lama and the Viceroy of 
Lassa, accompanied by all the court, one of the Chinese generals ſtation- 
ed at Lassa with a part of the troops under his command, two of the 
four magiſtrates of the city, the heads of every monaſtery throughout 
Tibet, and the emperor's ambaſſadors, appeared at Teeshoo Loomboo to ce- 
lebrate this epocha in their theological inſtitutions. The a8th day of the 
ſeventh moon, correſponding nearly, as their year commences with the ver- 
nal equinox, to the middle of October 1784, was choſen as the moſt auſpi- 
cious for the ceremony of inauguration; a few days previous to which the 
Lana was condufted from Terpaling, the monaſtery in which be had 
paſſed his infancy, with every mark of pomp and homage that could be 
paid by an enthuſiaſtic people. So great a concourſe, as aſſembled either 
from curioſity or devotion, was never ſeen before; for not a perſon of any 
was hence neceſſarily conſtrained to move fo flow, that though Terpaling 
is ſituated at the diſtance of twenty miles only from Teeshoo Loomboo, three 


days expired in the performance of this ſhort march. The firſt halt was 
made 
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made at Tzondue ; the ſecond at Summaar ; about fix miles off whence the 
moſt ſplendid parade was reicrved for the Lama's entry on the third day; 
the account of which is given me by a perſon who was preſent in the 
proceſſion. The road, he ſays, was previouſly prepared by being whiten- 
ed with a waſh, and having piles of ſtones heaped up, with ſmall intervals 
between, on either fide. The retinue paſſed between a double row of 
prieſts, who formed a ſtreet extending all the way from Summaar to the 
gates of the palace. Some of the prieſts held lighted rods of a perfumed 
compoſition, that burn like decayed wood, and emit an aromatic ſmoke ; 
the reſt were furniſhed with the different muſical inſtruments they uſe at 
their devotions, ſuch as the gong, the cymbal, the hautboy, trumpets, drums, 
and ſea ſhells, which were all founded in union with the hymn they 
chanted. The croud of ſpeRtators were kept without the ſtreet, and none 
admitted on the -high road but ſuch as properly belonged to, or had a 
preſcribed place in, the proceſſion, which was arranged in the following 
order. 


The van was led by three military commandants, or governors of 
diſtricts, at the head of 6 or 7000 horſemen, armed with quivers, bows, 
and matchlocks. In their rear followed the ambaſſador, with his ſuite, 
carrying his diploma, as is the cuſtom of China, made up in the form of 
a large tube, and faſtened on his back. Next the Chinese general advanced 
way with fire arms and ſabres; then came a very numerous group, bearing 
the various ſtandards and infignia of ſtate. Next to them moved a full band 
of wind and other fonorous inſtruments; after which were led two horſes, 
richly capariſoned, each carrying two large circular ſtoves, diſpoſed like 


panniers, acroſs the horſe's back, and filled with burning aromatic woods. 
Theſe 
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Theſe were followed by a ſenior prieſt, called a Lama, who bore a box, 
containing books of their form of prayer and ſome favourite idols. Next 
nine ſumptuary horſes were led, loaded with the LAN's apparel; after 
which came the prieſts immediately attached to the Lawa's perſon for the 
performance of daily offices in the temple, amounting to about 700: fol- 
lowing them were two men, each carrying on his ſhoulder a large cylin- 
drical gold inſignium, emboſſed with emblematical figures, (a gift from the 
Emperor of China.) The Duhunniers and Soopoons, who were employed 
in communicating addreſſes, and diſtributing alms, immediately preceded 
the Lana's bier, which was covered with a gaudy canopy, and borne by 
eight of the ſixteen Chinese appointed for this ſervice. On one fide of the 
bier attended the Regent, on the other the Lana's Father. It was followed 
by the heads of the different monaſteries; and as the proceſſion advanced, the 
prieſts who formed the ſtreet fell in the rear, and brought up the ſuite, 
which moved at an extremely flow pace, and about noon was received 
within the confines of t he monaſtery, amidſt an amazing diſplay of colours, 
the acclamations of the croud, folemn muſic, and the chanting of their 
prieſts. 


The Lana being foley latens in dn yeluee, the Rene nnd Mane 
Cnoomsoo went out, as is a cuſtomary compliment paid to viſitors of 
high rank on their near approach, to meet and conduct DALAI LANA 


and the Viceroy of Lassa, who were on the way to Teeshoo Loomboo. Their 
retinues encountered the following morning at the foot of Painom caſtle, 
and the next day together entered the monaſtery of Teeshoo Loomboo, in 


which both DALAI Lana and the Viceroy were accommodated during their 
ſtay. 
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The following morning, which was the third after Tzzsn00 Laua's 
arrival, he was carried to the great temple, and about noon ſeated upon 
the throne of his progenitors; at which time the Emperor's ambaſſador 
delivered his diploma, and placed the preſents with which he had been 
charged at the Lana's feet. 


The three next enſuing days Datar Lama met Tzzsnoo LANA in 
the temple, where they were aſſiſted by all the prieſts in the invocation and 
public worſhip of their Gods. The rites then performed compleated, as I 
underſtand, the buſineſs of inauguration. During this interval all who 
were at the capital were entertained at the public expence, and alms were 
diſtributed without reſerve. In conformity likewiſe to previous notice 
circulated every where for the ſame ſpace of time, univerſal rejoicings pre- 
vailed throughout Tibet. Banners were unfurled on all their fortreſſes, 
the peaſantry filled up the day with muſic and feſtivity, and the night was 
celebrated by general illuminations. A long period was afterwards em- 
ployed in making preſents and public entertainments to the newly induQ- 
ed Lana, who, at the time of his acceſſion to the Muſnud, or (if I may 
uſe the term) pontificate, of Teeshoo Loomboo, was not three years of age. 
The ceremony was begun by Darai Lama, whoſe offerings are ſaid to 
have amounted to a greater value, and bis public entertainments to have 
been more ſplendid, than the reſt. The ſecond day was dedicated to the 
Viceroy of Lassa. The third to the Chinese General. Then followed 
the Culloong, or Magiſtrates of Lassa, and the reſt of the principal per- 
fons who had accompanied Data: Lama. Aſter which the Regent of 
Teeshoo Loomboo, and all that were dependent on that government, were ſe- 


 verally admitted, according to pre-eminence of rank, to pay their tributcs 
of obeiſance and reſpeA. As ſoon as the acknowledgments of all thoſe 
were 
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were received who were admiſſible to the privilege. Tzzsnoo LANA 
made, in the ſame order, ſuitable returns to each, and the conſummation 
laſted forty days. 


Many importunities were uſed with Data: Lama to prolong his 
ſtay at Teeshoo Loomboo, but he excuſed himſelf from encumbering the ca- 
pital any longer with ſo numerous a concourſe of people as attended on 
his movements, and deeming it expedient to make his abſence as ſhort as 
poſſible from the ſeat of his authority, at the expiration of forty days he 
withdrew with all his ſuite to Las, and the Emperor's ambaſſador re- 
ceived his diſmiſſion to return to China; and thus terminated this famous 
feſtival. 


With reſpet to the lately-cſtabliſhed commercial intercourſe, Poo- 
RUNGEER informs me, that though ſo early, he found himſelf not the firſt 
perſon who had arrived at Teeshoo Loomboo from Bengal. Many mer- 
chants had already brought their commodities to market, and others fol- 
lowed before he left it. He heard from no quarter any complaint of im- 
pediment or loſs, and concludes, therefore, that all adventurers met the 
ſame eaſy acceſs and ready aid as he himſelf had every where experienced. 
The markets were well-ſtocked with Englisk and Indian articles, yet not 
in ſo great a degree as to lower the value of commodities below the prices 
of the two or three laſt preceding years. Bullion was ſomewhat reduced 
in worth in compariſon with the year 278g. A pootree, or bulſe of gold 
| duſt, the ſame quantity that then fold for twenty-one indermillecs, was 
procurable of a purer quality for nineteen and twenty indermillees. A ta- 
lent of filver, which was then goo, was 450 indermillees; fo that the ex- 
change was much in favour of the trader. 


PoORUNGEER, 
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PoorxUNCGEER, during his refidence at Teeshoo Loomboo, had very frequent 
interviews with the Regent and the Miniſters, and affures me, he found the 
heartieſt diſpoſitions in them to encourage the commercial intercourſe eſta- 
bliſhed under the auſpices of the late Governor General, whoſe departure, 
however, the Regent regretted, as the loſs of the firſt friend and ally he be- 
came conneQed with, of, I believe it may be ſaid, any foreign nation; in whom 
was acknowledged alſo the original means of opening the communication, 
and of commencing a correſpondence, between the Governments of Ben- 
gal and Tibet; and although it may be obſerved that, in conſequence of 
his having from the beginning, been uſed excluſively to addreſs himſelf to, 
and acknowledge alone the agents of, Mr. HasTixcs, his attachments to 
the Englisk nation had grown not without a great degree of perſonality; 
yet, free from an unworthy capriciouſneſs of temper, he deſcended not 
to take advantage of the opening offered by his friend's departure to cloſe 
the new connection. For ſuch was the reſpect he had learnt to entertain 
for our national integrity of character, that, under the apparent conviction 
our views tended to no ſcheme of ambition, but were confined merely to 
objets of utility and curioſity, Pooxuncttr aſſures me, he expreſſed an 
anxious deſire for continuing with the ſucceeding Governor General the 
exerciſe of thoſe offices of friendſhip ſo long ſupported by his predeceſſor; 
and in the hope that his would be met with equal wiſhes, determined to 
invite you to join him in preſerving the ſame intercourſe of commerce 
and c „ fo effentially calculated for the benefit of both coun- 
tries. In uence of which the Lama and the Regent addreſſed the 
letters PooxUNGEER had the honour to deliver to you, tranſlations of which 
having, in obedience to your direQions, been applied for to your Persian 
tranſlator, I now ſubjoin them. | 


Copy 
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Copy of a Letter from Tzzsnoo LANA. 

« God be praiſed that the ſituation of theſe countries is in peace and 
« happineſs, and I am always praying at the altar of the Almighty for your 
« health and preſervation. This is not unknown : you are certainly employ- 
« ed in protecting and aſſiſting the whole world, and you promote the good 
« and happineſs of mankind. We have made no deviation from the union 
« and unanimity which exiſted during the time of the firſt of nobles Mr. 
% Hasrines and the deceaſed Lama ; and may you alſo grant friendſhip to 
« theſe countries, and always make me happy with the news of your health, 
% which will be the cauſe of caſe to my heart, and confirmation to my ſoul. 
& At this time, as friendly offerings of union and unanimity, I ſend one 
* handkerchief, one ketoo of filver, and one piece of cochin. Let them be 
accepted. 


From the Rajan of Teeshoo Loomboo. 


« God be praiſed that the fituation of theſe countries is in peace and 
* happineſs, and I am always praying at the altar of the Almighty for your 
« health and preſervation. This is not unknown : I am conſtantly employed 
*in promoting the advantage of the ſubjeRts and the ſervice of the newly 
„ ſeated Lama, becauſe the newly ſeated Lana is not diſtin from the de- 
* ceaſed Lana, and the light of his countenance is exalted. Grant your 
* friendſhip to PooxuUncttr Gosseyn. 


* Maintain union, and unanimity, and affeQiion, like the firſt of no- 
* bles, and every day make me happy with the news of your health and 


« proſperity ; and beſtow favours like the firſt of nobles, and make me hap- 
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« py with letters, which are cauſes of conſolation. At this time, as friend. 
ly offerings of union, and affeftion, and unanimity, I ſend one handker- 
« chief, three tolah of gold, and one piece of cochin. Let them be accept- 
« eg.” 


PooxuUNnGEER, having received theſe diſpatches in the beginning of 
OQtober, after a reſidence of five months at Teeshoo Loomboo, took leave of 
the Lama and the regent, and ſet out on his return, by the ſame route, he 
came to Bengal. The weather at this ſeaſon of the year being moſt ex- 
tremely favourable for travelling, he experienced no delay or interruption in 
the courſe of his journey through Tibet and Bootan, but arrived at Rungpore 
early in December, whence he proceeded as expeditiouſly as poſſible to the 
Preſidency ; where, to his great mortification and concern, he finds, upon 
his arrival, his affairs involved in great diſtreſs; the little territory his 
adopted Chela was left in charge of, having, during his abſence, been 
violently invaded by RAA] Crund, a neighbouring Zemeendar, and to the 
amount of fifty begas forcibly taken out of his hands. Prevailed on by his 
earneſt repeated ſolicitations, I am induced to fay for him, that in your 
juſtice and favour are his only hopes of relief from his embarraſſments ; and 
he humbly ſupplicates your protection in reſtoring and ſecuring him in 
the poſſeſſion of his invaded right. The liberty of this interceſſion, I am 
confident to think, would be forgiven, were it not in favour of one who has 
rendered to this Government various uſeful ſervices; but as, though 
of trivial importance, it affords an authentic inſtance of the encroaching 
diſpoſition of 'inferior Zemeendars. Yet another circumſtance it may 
not be improper to point out. The ground alluded to is a part of 
the land fituated upon the weſtern bank of the river oppoſite Cal- 
cutta, that was formerly granted under a Sunnud of this Government to 
Tzz51n00 
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Tz:3n00 Laua, for the foundation of a temple of worſhip, and as a reſort 
for ſuch pilgrims of their nation, as might occaſionally make viſits to the 
conſecrated Ganges. 


Having, in conformity to your deſires, done my beſt endeavours literally 
to i: anſlate all the information Pooxunctzx could give me, I have now on- 
ly » apologize for the prolixity of the account, which I have been induced 
to be particularly minute in, as I conceived every circumſtance, however 
trivial, might be in ſome degree intereſting, that tends to illuſtrate any trait 
in the national charafter of a people we are but recently become acquaint- 
ed with, and with whom in its extended views it has been an object of this 
Government to obtain a cloſer alliance. 


I will not now preſume to intrude longer on your time, by adding any 
obſervations on conjeRures deducible from the elevated importance your 
young ally ſeems riſing to, in conſequence of the ſignal reſpedt paid him by 
the moſt exalted political charadters known to his nation; but beg leave to 
repeat, that it is with infinite fatisfaQtion I learn from the reports of Pooxun- 
cE:R the flouriſhing ſtate of the lately projeted ſcheme of trade, to promote 
which, he aſſures me, not any thing had been wanting in facility of inter- 
courſe : that the adventurers, who had inveſted their property, had experienc- 
ed perfeQ ſecurity in conduQting their commerce, carried their articles to an 
exceeding good market, and found the rate of exchange materially in their 

favour. 


Thoſe advantages authorize the inference, that it will no doubt en- 
courage more extenſive enterprize ; and permit me to add, I derive a con- 
fidence from the ſucceſs of this infant eſſay, that inſpires me with the 


F f 2 ſtrongeſt 
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ſtrongeſt hopes, that the commiſſion which your Honourable Board was 


pleaſed to commit to my charge, will eventually be produttive of eſſential 
benefits to the political and commercial intereſts of the Company. 


I have the honour to be, 
HONOURABLE SIR, 
With the greateſt reſpeQ, 
Your moſt obedient, faithful, 
And moſt humble Servant, 


SAMUEL TURNER. 
Calcutta, February 8, 1786. 
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On Tae GODS or GREECE, ITALY, and INDIA, 


WRITTEN IN 1784, AND SINCE REVISED, 
BY THE PRESIDENT. 


| E cannot juſtly conclude, by arguments preceding the proof of 
rites, and tenets from another; fince Gods of all ſhapes and dimenſions may 
be framed by the boundleſs powers of imagination, or by the frauds and fol- 
lies of men, in countries never connected; but, when features of reſem- 
blance, too ſtrong to have been accidental, are obſervable in different ſyſ- 
tems of polytheiſm, without fancy or prejudice to colour them and im- 
prove the likeneſs, we can ſcarce help believing, that ſome conneQtion has 
immemorially ſubſiſted between the feveral nations, who have adopted 
them: it is my deſign, in this Eſſay, to point out ſuch a reſemblance be- 
tween the popular worſhip of the old Greeks and [talians, and that of the 
Hindus; nor can there be room to doubt of a great ſimilarity between 
their ſtrange religions and that of Egypt, China, Persia, Phrygia, Pheenice, 
Syria; to which perhaps, we may ſafely add ſome of the ſouthern king- 
doms, and even iſlands, of America: while the Gothick ſyſtem, which pre- 
vailed in the northern regions of Europe, was not merely fimilar to thoſe 
of Greece and Italy, but almoſt the ſame in another dreſs, with an embroi- 
dery of images apparently Asiatick. From all this, if it be ſatisfaRtorily 
proved, we may infer a general union or affinity between the moſt diſtin- 
guiſhed inhabitants of the primitive world, at the time when they deviated, 
as they did too early deviate, from the rational adoration of the only 
true Gop. 


There 


| 
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There ſeem to have been four principal ſources of all mythology. 
1. Hiſtorical or natural truth has been pervertcd into fable by ignorance, 
imagination, flattery, or ſtupidity; as a king of Crete, whoſe tomb 
had been diſcovered in that iſland, was conceived to have been the God 
of Olympus; and Mixos, a legiſlator of that country, to have been his ſon, 
and to hold a ſupreme appellate juriſdiction over departed fouls; hence 
too probably flowed the tale of Capuvs, as Bocnanr learnedly traces 
it; hence beacons or volcanos became one-eyed giants, and monſters vo- 
miting flames; and two rocks, from their appearance to mariners in cer- 
tain poſitions, were ſuppoſed to cruſh all veſſels attempting to paſs be- 
tween them; of which idle fiflions many other inſtances might be col- 
lefied from the Odyssey and the various Argonautick poems. The leſs we 
ſay of Julian ſtars, deifications of princes or warriours, altars raiſed, 
with thoſe of Apollo, to the baſeſt of men, and divine titles beſtowed on 
ſuch wretches as Cajus Octavianus, the leſs we ſhall expoſe the infamy 
of grave ſenators and fine poets, or the brutal folly of the low multitude: 
but we may be aſſured, that the mad apotheoſis of truly great men, or of 
litle men falſely called great, has been the origin of groſs idolatrous errors 
in every part of the Pagan world. 1I. The next ſource of them appears 
to have been a wild admiration of the heavenly bodies, and, after a time, 
the ſyſtems and calculations of aſtronomers; hence came a confiderable 
portion of Egyptian and Grecian fable; the Sabian worſhip in Arabia; the 
Persian types and emblems of Mikr, or the Sun; and the far extended ador- 
ation of the elements and the powers of nature; and hence, perhaps, all 
the artificial Chronology of the Chinese and Indians, with the invention of 
demi-gods and heroes to fill the vacant niches in their extravagant and ima- 
ginary periods. III. Numberleſs Divinities have been created ſolely by 
the magick of poetry, whoſe eſſential buſineſs it is to perſonify the moſt 
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abſtrat notions, and to place a Nymph or a Genius in every grove, and al- 
moſt in every flower; hence Hygieia and Jaso, health and remedy, are the 
poetical daughters of Ascurarrus, who was either a diſtinguiſhed phy- 
fician, or medical ſkill perſonified; and hence Chloris, or verdure, is mar- 
ried to the Zephyr. IV. The metaphors and allegories of moraliſts and 
metaphyficians have been alſo very fertile in Deities; of which a thouſand 
examples might be adduced from Praro, Ciczrxo, and the inventive 
commentators on Howes, in their pedigrees of the Gods, and their fabu- 
lous leſſons of morality: the richeſt and nobleſt ſtream from this abundant 
fountain is the charming philoſophical tale of Psycuz, or the Progress of 
the Soul ; than which, to my taſte, a more beautiful, ſublime, and well ſup- 
ported allegory was never produced by the wiſdom and ingenuity of man. 


Hence alſo the Indian Mara, or, as the word is explained by fome 


Hindu ſcholars, *©* the firſt inclination of the Godhead to diverſify himſelf 
& (ſuch is their phraſe) by creating worlds,” is feigned to be the Mother of 
univerſal Nature, and of all the inferiour Gods; as a Cashmirian informed 
me, when I aſked him, why Ca'wa, or Love, was repreſented as her ſon; 


but the word Ma'ra', or Delasion, has a more ſubtile and recondite ſenſe 


in the Yedanta philoſophy, where it ſignifies the ſyſtem of perceptions, whe- 
ther of ſecondary or of primary qualities, which the Deity was believed by 


Eercuarmus, Praro, and many truly pious men, to raiſe by his omni- 


preſent ſpirit in the minds of his creatures; but which had not, in their 
opinion, any exiſtence independent of mind. 


In drawing a parallel between the Gods of the Iadian and European 
Heathens, from whatever ſource they were derived, I ſhall remember, that 
nothing is leſs favourable to inquiries after truth than a ſyſtematical ſpirit, 
and ſhall. call to mind the ſaying of a Hindu writer, © that whoever ob- 
« ſtinately 
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„ ſlinately adheres to any ſet of opinions, may bring himſelf to believe 
that the freſheſt ſandal-wood is a flame of fire:” this will effeQtually pre- 
vent me from infiſting, that ſuch a God of India was the JuritEr of Greece: 
ſuch, the AroLtto; ſuch, the Mzxcuxy. In faQt, fince all the cauſes 
of polytheiſm contributed largely to the aſſemblage of Grecian Divinities, 
(though Bacon reduces them all to refined allegories, and Nzwrton to a 
poetical diſguiſe of true hiſtory,) we find many Jovzs, many AroLLos, 
many Mzxcux1zs, with diſtin& attributes and capacities: nor ſhall I pre- 
ſume to ſuggeſt more than that, in one capacity or another, there exiſts a 
ſtriking fimilitude between the chief objeQs of worſhip in ancient Greece 
or Italy and in the very intereſting country which we now inhabit. 


The compariſon, which I proceed to lay before you, muſt needs be very 
ſuperficial; partly from my ſhort reſidence in Hindustan, and partly from my 
want of complete leiſure for literary amuſements; but principally becauſe I 
have no European book, to refreſh my memory of old fables, except the 
conceited, though not unlearned, work of Pour, entitled the Pantheon, 
and that fo miſerably tranſlated, that it can hardly be read with patience. 
A thouſand more ſtrokes of reſemblance might, I am ſure, be collected by 
any who ſhould with that view peruſe Hzs10D, HrYcinus, Connurtus, 
and the other mythologiſts; or, which would be a ſhorter and a plea- 
ſanter way, ſhould be ſatisfied with the very elegant Syntagmata of LIIIus 


Ginatpus. | 


Diſquifitions concerning the manners and condut of our ſpecies in 
early times, or indeed at any time, are always curious at leaſt and amuſing; 
but they are highly intereſting to ſuch as can ſay of themſelves with 
CuREMEs in the play, We are men, and take an intereſt in all that re- 
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« lates to mankind :”* They may even be of folid importance in an age, 
when ſome intelligent and virtuous perſons are inclined to doubt the authen- 
ticity of the accounts, delivered by Moszs, concerning the primitive world ; 
ſince no modes or ſources of reaſoning can be unimportant, which have a 
tendency to remove ſuch doubts. Either the firſt eleven chapters of Genesis, 
all due allowances being made for a figurative Eaſtern ſtyle, are true, or the 
whole fabrick of our national religion is falſe; a concluſion, which none of 
us, I truſt, would wiſh to be drawn, I, who cannot help believing the di- 
vinity of the Mzs5s1an, from the undiſputed antiquity and manifeſt comple- 
tion of many prophefies, eſpecially thoſe of Isatan, in the only perfon re- 
corded by hiſtory, to whom they arc applicable, am obliged of courſe to 
believe the ſanity of the venerable books, to which that ſacred perſon refers 
as genuine ; but it is not the truth of our national religion, as ſuch, that 1 
have at heart: it is truth itſelf; and, if any cool unbiaſed reaſoner will clear- 
ly convince me, that Mosrs drew his narrative through Egyptian conduits 
from the primeval fountains of Indian literature, I ſhall eſteem him as a friend 
for having weeded my mind from a capital error, and promiſe to ſtand 
among the foremoſt in aſſiſting to circulate the truth, which he has aſcertain- 
ed. After ſuch a declaration, I cannot but perſuade myſclf, that no candid 
man will be diſpleaſed, if, in the courſe of my work, I make as free with any 
arguments, that he may have advanced, as I ſhould really defire him to do 
with any of mine, that he may be diſpoſed to controvert. Having no ſyſtem 
of my own to maintain, I ſhall not purſue a very regular method, but ſhall 
take all the Gods, of whom I diſcourſe, as they happen to preſent themſelves ; 
beginning, however, like the Romans and the Hindus, with Janus or 


Gane'sa. 


The titles and attributes of this old 7talian deity are fully comprized in 
Vor. I. * Gg two 
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two choriambick verſes of Sureitivs; and a farther account of him from 
Ovid would here be ſuperfluous: 
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Jane pater, Jane tuens, dive biceps, biformis, 
O cate rerum ſator, O principium deorum ! 


„Father IAx us, all-bcholding Jan us, thou divinity with two heads, and 
« with two forms; O ſagacious planter of all things, and leader of deities!” 


He was the God, we ſee, of Fisdom ; whence he is repreſented on coins 
with two, and on the Hetruscan image found at Falisci, with four, faces ; 
emblems of prudence and circumſpeQtion: thus is Gane'sa, the God of 
m. in Hindactan, paimed with an elephants head, the ſymbol of fa- | 

gacious diſcernment, and attended by a favourite rat, which the [ndians 

> as. aA His next great charaQer (the 
plentiful ſource of many ſuperſtitious uſages) was that, from which he 
is emphatically fiyled the father, and which the ſecond verſe before-cited 
more fully expreſſes, the origin and founder of all things: whence this 
notion aroſe, unleſs from a tradition that he firſt built ſhrines, raiſed altars, 
and inſtituted ſacrifices, it is not eaſy to conjecture; hence it came how- 
ever, that his name was invoked before any other God ; that, in the old 
ſacred rites, corn and wine, and, in later times, incenſe alſo, were firſt 
offered to Janus; that the doors or entrances to private houſes were call- 
ed Januce, and any pervious paſſage or thorough-fare, in the plural num- 
ber, Jani, or with two beginnings ; that he was repreſented holding a rod, 
as guardian of ways, and a key, as opening, not gates only, but all import- 
ant works and affairs of mankind; that he was thought to preſide over 
the morning, or beginning of day ; 2 although the Roman year began 
regularly 
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regularly with March, yet the eleventh month, named Januarius, was conſi- 
dered as first of the twelve, whence the whole year was ſuppoſed to be under 
his guidance, and opened with great ſolemnity by the conſuls inaugurated in 
his fane, where his ſtatue was decorated on that occaſion with freſh laurel ; 
and, for the ſame reaſon, a ſolemn denunciation of war, than which there can 
hardly be a more momentous national aft, was made by the military conful's - 
opening the gates of his temple with all the pomp of his magiſtracy. The 
twelve altars and twelve chapels of Jax us might either denote, according to 
the general opinion, that he leads and governs twelve months ; or that, as he 
ſays of himſelf in Ovid, all entrance and acceſs muſt be made through him 
to the principal Gods, who were, to a proverb, of the ſame number. We 
may add, that Jax us was imagined to preſide over infants at their birth, or 
the beginning of life. 


The Indian divinity has preciſely the ſame character: all ſacrifices and 
religious ceremonies, all addreſſes even to ſuperiour Gods, all ſerious 
compoſitions in writing, and all worldly affairs of moment, are begun by 
pious Hindus with an invocation of Ganz'sa; a word compoſed of 
isa, the governor or leader, and gaira, or a company of deities, nine of 
which companies are enumerated in the Amarcosk. Inſtances of open- 
ing buſineſs auſpiciouſly by an ejaculation to the Janus of India (if the 
lines of reſemblance here traced will juſtify me in ſo calling him) might 
be multiplied with caſe. Few books are begun without the words © saluta- 
tion to Gaxe's,” and he is firſt invoked by the Brakmans, who conduRt the 
trial by ordeal, or perform the ceremony of the homa, or ſacrifice to fire: 
M. Sox xERAAr repreſents him as highly revered on the Coaſt of Coroman- 
del; * where the Indians, he ſays, would not on any account build a 
* houſe, without having placed on the ground an image of this deity, 
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« which they ſprinkle with oil and adorn every day with flowers; they 
« ſet up his figure in all their temples, in the ſtreets, in the high roads, 
« and in open plains at the foot of ſome tree; ſo that perſons of all ranks 
* may invoke him, before they undertake any buſineſs, and travellers wor- 
« ſhip him, before they proceed on their journey.” To this I may add, 
from my own obſervation, that in the commodious and uſeful town, which 
now riſes at Dharmdranya or Gaya, under the auſpices of the active and 
benevolent TO Law, Eſq. collector of Notos, every new-built houſe, 
agreeably to an immemorial uſage of the Hindus, has the name of Gaxe's a, 
ſuperſcribed on its door ; and, in the old town, his image is placed over the 
gatcs of the temples. 


We come now to Sirurx, the oldeſt of the pagan Gods, of whoſe 
office and actions much is recorded. The jargon of his being the fon of 
Earth and of Heaven, who was the fon of the Sky and the Day, is purely 
a confeſſion of ignorance, who were his parents or who his predeceſſors; 
and there appears more ſenſe in dhe tradition ſaid to be mentioned by the 
inquiſitive and well-informed PlAro, © that both Satuxx or time, and 
* his conſort CyztLs, or the Earth, together with their attendants, wege 
the children of Ocean and Tuzris, or, in leſs poetical language, ſprang 
« from the waters of the great deep.” Cxizs, the goddeſs of harveſts, 
was, it ſeems, their daughter; and Vixcir deſcribes © the mother and 
* nurſe of all as crowned with turrets, in a car drawn by lions, and exult- 
« ing in her hundred grand-ſona, all divine, all inhabiting ſplendid celeſtial 
„ manſions.” As the God of time, or rather as time itſelf perſonified, Sa- 
TURN Was uſually painted by the heathens holding a ſcythe in one hand, 
and, in the other, a ſnake with its tail in its mouth, the ſymbol of perpetual 
cycles and revolutions of ages: he was often repreſented in the act of de- 
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vouring years, in the form of children, and, ſometimes, encircled by the 
ſeaſons appearing like boys and girls. By the Latins he was named 
SAaTURNUS; and the moſt ingenious etymology of that word is given by 
Frsros the grammarian, who traces it, by a learned analogy to many fimi- 
lar names, d satu, from planting,” becauſe, when he reigned in Italy, he in- 
troduced and improved agriculture: but his diſtinguiſhing character, 
which explains, indeed, all his other titles and functions, was expreſſed 
alle gorically by the ſtern of a ſhip or galley on the reverſe of his ancient 
coins; for which Ovid aſſigns a very unſatisfattory reaſon, © becauſe the 
« divine ſtranger arrived in a ſhip on the Italian coaſt;” as if he could 
have been expected on horſe-back or hovering through the air. 


The account, quoted by Ponzy from AtzxanDer PoLtuistoR, 
caſts a clearer light, if it really came from genuine antiquity, on the whole 
tale of Saruxx; *© that he predided an extraordinary fall of rain, and 
& ordered the conſtruction of a veſſel, in which it was neceſſary to ſecure 
men, beaſts, birds, and reptiles from a general inundation. 


Now it ſeems not eaſy to take a cool review of all theſe teſtimonies 
concerning the birth, kindred, offspring, charafter, occupations, and en- 
tire life of Sa ruax, without aſſenting to the opinion of Boca axr, or ad- 
mitting it at leaſt to be highly probable, that the fable was raiſed on the 
true hiſtory of NOA; from whoſe flood-a new period of time was com- 
puted, and a new ſeries of ages may be ſaid to have fprung; who roſe 
freſh, and, as it were, newly born from the waves; whoſe wife was in fat 
the univerſal mother, and, that the earth might ſoon be repeopled, was 
early bleſſed with numerous and flouriſhing deſcendants: if we produce, 
therefore, an Indian king of divine birth, eminent for his piety and bene- 
ficence, 
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ficence, whoſe ſtory ſeems evidently to be that of Noan diſguiſed by Aa- 
tick fiction, we may ſafcly offer a conjetture, that he was alſo the ſame per- 
ſonage with Saturn. This was Menu, or SaTYAVRATA, whoſe patro- 
nymick name was VaIvAswara, Or Child of the Sun; and whom the 
Indians not only believe to have reigned over the whole world in the earl. eſt 
age of their chronology, but to have reſided in the country of Dravira, on the 
coaſt of the Eaſtern Indian Peninſula: the following narrative of the prin- 
cipal event in his life I have literally tranſlated from the Bhagarat; and it 
is the ſubjeR of the firſt Purdna, entitled that of the Matsya, or Fial. 


« Deſiring the preſervation of herds, and of Brahmans, of genii and 
« virtuous men, of the Fedas, of law, and of precious things, the lord of 
the univerſe aſſumes many bodily ſhapes; but, though he pervades, like 
+ the air, a variety of beings, yet he is himſelf unvaried, ſince he has no 
quality ſubjeQ to change. At the cloſe of the laſt Calpa, there was a gene- 
ral deſtruction occaſioned by the fleep of Bu AMA“; whence his crea- 
< tures in different worlds were drowned in a vaſt ocean. Bzxanna', be- 
« ing inclined to flumber, deſiring repoſe after a lapſe of ages, the ſtrong 
« demon Havracri'va came near him, and flole the Fedas, which had 
« flowed from his lips. When Hz, the preſerver of the univerſe, diſ- 
* covered this deed of the Prince of Danavas, he took the ſhape of a 
minute fiſh, called saþ*hari. A holy king, named Saryravaara, 
then reigned; a ſervant of the ſpirit, which moved on the waves, and ſo 
« devout, that water was his only ſuſtenance. He was the child of the 
„ Sun, and, in the preſent Calpa, is inveſted by NARA“ VAN in the office 
« of Menu, by the name of Sx4a'ppuape'va, or the God of Obſequies. 
© One day, as he was making a libation in the river Critamald, and 
« held water in the palm of his hand, he perceived a ſmall fiſh moving 
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« in it. The king of Dravira immediately dropped the fiſh into the river 
« together with the water, which he had taken from it; when the gap Rr 
thus pathetically addreſſed the benevolent monarch: How canſt thou, 
« O king, who ſhoweſt affcQtion to the oppreſſed, leave me in this river- 
« water, where I am too weak to reſiſt the monſters of the ſtream, who 
« fill me with dread?” He, not knowing who had aſſumed the form 
© of a fiſh, applied his mind to the preſervation of the a har, both 
from good nature and from regard to his own foul; and, having heard its 
very ſuppliant addreſs, he kindly placed it under his protection in a 
+ ſmall vaſe full of water; but, in a fingle night, its bulk was ſo increaſed, 
© that it could not be contained in the jar, and thus again addreſſed the il- 
© luſtrious Prince: I am not pleaſed with living miſerably in this little 
« vaſe; make me a large manſion, where I may dwell in comfort.” The 
king, removing it thence, placed it in the water of a ciſtern; but it 
grew three cubits in leſs than fiſty minutes, and ſaid: O king, it 
« pleaſes me not to ſtay vainly in this narrow ciſtern: ſince thou haſt 
« granted me an aſylum, give me a ſpacious habitation.” He then remov- 
© ed it, and placed it in a pool, where, having ample ſpace ground its bo- 
dy, it became a fiſh of conſiderable fize. © This abode, O king, is not 
* convenient for me, who muſt ſwim at large in the waters: exert thyſelf 
„ for my ſafety; and remove me to a deep lake: Thus addreſſed, the 


© pious monarch threw the ſuppliant into a lake, and, when it grew of 


* equal bulk with that piece of water, he caſt the vaſt fiſh into the ſea. 
* When the fiſh was thrown into the waves, he thus again ſpoke to Sa- 
* TYAVRATA: © here the horned ſharks, and other monſters of great 
* ſtrength will devour me; thou ſhouldſt not, O valiant man, leave me in 
this ocean.” Thus repeatedly deluded by the fiſh, who had addreſſed 
him with gentle words, the king faid : © who art thou, that beguileſt me 

in 
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„in that aſſumed ſhape? Never before have I feen or heard of ſo 
« prodigious an inhabitant of the waters, who, like thee, has filled up, 
* in a fingle day, a lake an hundred leagues in circumference. Surely, thou 
„art Buacavar, who appeareſt before me; the great Henri, whoſe 
« dwelling was on the waves; and who now, in compaſſion to thy ſer- 
« yants, beareſt the form of the natives of the deep. Salutation and praiſe 
*« to thee, O firſt male, the lord of creation, of preſervation, of deſtrudtion 
Thou art the higheſt object, O ſupreme ruler, of us thy adorers, who 
« piouſly ſeck thee. All thy delufive deſcents in this world give exiſt- 
* ence to various beings: yet I am anxious to know, for what cauſe that 
c ſhape has been aſſumed by thee. Let me not, O lotos-eyed, approach 
« jn vain the feet of a deity, whoſe perſett benevolence has been extend- 
© ed to all; when thou haſt ſhown us, to our amazement, the appearance 
« of other bodies, not in reality exiſting, but ſucceſſively exhibited.” The 
© lord of the univerſc, loving the pious man, who thus implored him, and 
* intending to preſerve him from the ſea of deſtruttion, cauſed by the de- 
* pravity of the age, thus told him how he was to aft. In ſeven days 
from the pyeſent time, O thou tamer of enemies, the three worlds 
« will be plunged in an ocean of death; but, in the midſt of the deſtroy- 
* ing waves, a large veſſel, ſcent by me for thy uſe, ſhall ſtand before thee. 
* Then ſhalt thou take all medicinal herbs, all the variety of ſeeds; and, 
% accompanied by ſeven Saints, encircled by pairs of all brute animals, 
thou ſhalt enter the ſpacious ark and continue in it, ſecure from the 
« flood on one immenſe ocean without light, except the radiance of thy 
* holy companions. When the ſhip ſhall be agitated by an impetuous 
« wind, thou ſhalt faſten it with a large ſea-ſerpent on my horn; for I 
* will be near thee: drawing the veſſel, with thee and thy attendants, I will 
remain on the ocean, O chief of men, until a night of Bxanna' ſhall be 
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* completely ended. Thou ſhalt then know my true greatneſs, rightly 
* named the ſupreme Godhead ; by my favour, all thy queſtions ſhall be 
« anſwered, and thy mind abundantly infirufied.” * Hani, having thus 
«© direfted the monarch, diſappeared ; and Sarvavaata humbly waited 
for the time, which the ruler of our ſenſes had appointed. The pious 
* king, having ſcattered toward the caſt the pointed blades of the grafs 
© darbha, and turning his face toward the north, ſat meditating on the 
© feet of the God, who had borne the form of a fiſh. The fea, overwhelm- 
© ing its ſhores, deluged the whole earth; and it was foon perceived to 
© be augmented by ſhowers from immenſe clouds. He, ftill meditating on 
© the command of Bnacavar, ſaw the veſſel advancing, and entered it 
© with the chiefs of Brakmans, having carried into it the medicinal creepers, 
© and conformed to the directions of HAI. The ſaints thus addreſſed him: 
% O king, meditate on Cz'sava; who will ſurely deliver us from this 
« danger, and grant us proſperity.” * The God, being invoked by the 
* monarch, appeared again diſtinaly on the vaſt ocean in the form of a 
* fiſh, blazing like gold, extending a million of leagues, with one ſtupen- 
© dous horn; on which the king, as he had before been commanded by 
© Her1, tied the ſhip with a cable made of a vaſt ſerpent, and happy 
© in his preſervation, ſtood praifing the deſtroyer of Manu. When the 
© monarch had finiſhed his hymn, the primeval male, Buacavart, who 
© watched for his ſafety on the great expanſe of water, ſpoke aloud to his 
* own divine eſſence, pronouncing a ſacred Purina, which contained the 
* rules of the Sinchya philoſophy : but it was an infinite myſtery to be 
* concealed within the breaſt of Satravzarta; who, fitting in the veſſel 
* with the ſaints, heard the principle of the ſoul, the Eternal Being, pro- 
claimed by the preſerving power. Then Heat, riſing together with 
nanu, from the deftruQtive deluge, which was abated, flew the de- 
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© mon Havaczr'va, and recovered the ſacred books. Satvavaara, 
© inſtructed in all divine and human knowledge, was appointed in the 
* preſent Calpa, by the favour of Visnuu, the ſeventh Mzxu, ſurnamed 
© VarvaswaTa: but the appearance of a horned fiſh to the religious 
* monarch was Mays, or deluſion; and he who ſhall devoutly hear this 
© important allegorical narrative, will be delivered from the bondage of 
© fin,” 


This epitome of the firſt Indian Hiſtory, that is now extant, appears 
to me very curious and very important; for the ſtory, though whimſi- 
cally drefſed up in the form of an allegory, ſeems to prove a primevat 
tradition in this country of the universal deluge deſcribed by Mosss, 
and fixes conſequently the time when the genuine Hindu Chronology ac- 
tually begins. We find, it is true, in the Purdn, from which the narrative 
is extrafted, another deluge, which happened towards the cloſe of the 
third age, when Tunnisnrn'in was labouring under the perſecution of his 
inveterate foe Duxro'pnan, and when Carmna, who had recently be- 
come incarnate for the purpoſe of ſuccouring the pious, and of deſtroying 
' the wicked, was performing wonders in the country of Mathurd ; but 
the ſecond flood was merely local, and intended only to affect the people 
of Yraja : they, it ſeems had offended Inpna, the God of the firmament, 
by their enthuſiaſtick adoration of the wonderful child. who lifted up 
„ the mountain Goverdkena, as if it had been a flower, and, by ſheltering 
« all the herdſmen and ſhepherdeſſes from the ſtorm, convinced In DIA 
« of his ſupremacy.” That the Satya, or (if we may venture fo to call 
it) the Saturnian, age was, in truth, the age of the general flood, will ap- 
pear from a cloſe examination of the ten Avatdrs, or descents, of the 
deity- in his capacity of preſerver; ſince of the four, which are declared 


o 
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to have happened in the Satya yug, the three fret apparently relate to 
ſome ſtupendous convulſion of our globe from the fountains of the deep, 
and the fourth exhibits the miraculous puniſhment of pride and impiety : 
Firſt, as we have ſhown, there was, in the opinion of the Hindus, an in- 
terpoſition of Providence to preſerve a devout perſon and his family (for all 
the Pandits agree, that his wife, though not named, muſt be underſtood 
to have been faved with him) from an inundation, by which all the wicked 


were deſtroyed : next, the power of the deity deſcends in the form of a 


. Boar, the ſymbol of firength, to draw up and ſupport on his tuſks the 


whole carth, which had been ſunk beneath the ocean : thirdly, the ſame 
power is repreſented as a tortoise ſuſtaining the globe, which had been 
convulſed by the violent aſſaults of demons, while the Gods churned 
the ſea with the mountain Mandar, and forced it to diſgorge the ſacred 
things and animals, together with the water of life, which it had ſwallow- 
ed. Theſe three ſtories relate, I think, to the ſame event, ſhadowed 


by a moral, a metaphyſical, and an aſtronomical, allegory; and all 


three ſeem conneſted with the hieroglyphical ſculptures of the old 
Egyptians. The fourth Avatar was a lion iſſuing from a burſting column 
of marble to devour a blaſpheming monarch, who would otherwiſe 
have flain his religious fon; and of che remaining fix, not one has the 
leaſt relation to a deluge. The three which are aſcribed to the Tred- 
yug, when tyranny and irreligion are ſaid to have been introduced, were 
ordained for the overthrow of tyrants, -or, their natural types, giants 
with a thouſand arms, formed for the moſt extenſive oppreſſion: and, in 
the Dwdparyug, the incarnation of Ca:snna was partly for a fimilar pur- 
poſe, and partly with a view to thin the world of unjuſt and impious men, 
who had multiplied in that age, and began to ſwarm on the approach of 


the Caliyug, or the age of contention and baſeneſs. As to Buppua, 
he 
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he ſeems to have been a reformer of the doftrines contained in the 
Vidas; and, though his good nature led him to cenſure thoſe ancient 
books, becauſe they enjoined ſacrifices of cattle, yet he is admitted as the 
ninth Avdtar even by the Brdkmans of Cual, and his praiſes are ſung by 
the poet Jayapz'va: his charafter is in many reſpeQts very extraordinary; 
but, as an account of it belongs rather to hiſtory than to mythology, it 
is reſerved for another difſertation. The tenth Avatar, we are told, is yet 
to come, and is expeſted to appear mounted (like the crowned conqueror in 
the Fpocalyps) on a white horſe, with a cimeter blazing like a comet, to 
mow down all incorrigible and impenitent offenders who ſhall then be on 
earth. 


Theſe four Iuge have ſo apparent an affinity with the Grecian 
and Roman ages, that one origin may be naturally affigned to both 
ſyſtems: the firſt in both is diſtinguiſhed as abounding in gold, though 
Satya mean truth and probity, which were found, if ever, in the times im- 
mediately . following ſo tremendous an exertion of the divine power as 
the deſtruttion of mankind by a general deluge; the next is charaQterized 
by silver; and the third, by copper; though their uſual names allude to 
proportions imagined in each between vice and virtue: the preſent, or 
earthen, age, ſeems more properly diſcriminated than by iron, as in ancient 
Europe ; fince that metal is not baſer or leſs uſeful, though more com- 
mon, in our times, and conſequently leſs precious, than copper; while 
mere earth conveys an idea of the loweſt degradation. We may here 
obſerve, that the true Hiſtory of the World ſeems obviouſly diviſible into 
Four ages or periods; which may be called, firſt, the Diluvian, or pureſt 
age; namely, the times preceding the deluge, and thoſe ſucceeding it 
ul the mad introduQtion of idolatry at Babel ; next, the Patriarchal, or 

pure 
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gate, multiplied by ſeventy-one, is the period in which every Mau is be- 
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pure, age; in which, indeed, there were mighty hunters of beaſts and of 
men, from the riſe of patriarchs in the family of Sz, to the fimultane- 
ous eſtabliſhment of great empires by the deſcendants of his brother Ha'n ; 
thirdly, the Mozaich, or leſs' pure, age ; from the legation of Moszs, and 
uncorrupted; laſtly, the prophetical, or impure, age, beginning with the 
vehement warnings given by the prophets to apoſtate kings and degenerate 
nations, but till ſubliſting, and to ſubſiſt, until all genuine prophecies ſhall 
be fully accompliſhed. The duration of the hiſtorical ages muſt needs be 
very unequal and difproportionate; while that of the Indian Yugs is diſ- 
poſed ſo regularly and artificially, that it cannot be admitted as natural or 
probable. Men do not become reprobate in a geometrical progreſſion, or at 
the termination of regular periods; yet fo well-proportioned are the Yugs, 
that even the length of human life is diminiſhed, as they advance, from an 
hundred thouſand years in a ſubdecuple ratio; and, as the number of principal 
Avatars in each decreaſes arithmetically from four, fo the number of years 
in each decreaſes geometrically, and altogether conſtitute the extravagant 
ſum of four million three hundred and twenty thouſand years, which. aggre- 


lieved to prefide over the world. Such a period, one might conceive, would 
have ſatisfied Ancnvras, the measurer of sea and earth, and the numberer of 
their sands, or AxcurtntDEs, who invented a notation that was capable of 
exprefling the number of them; but the comprehenſive mind of an Iadian 
chronologiſt has no limits; and the reigns of fourteen Muus are only a 
ſingle day of Bzxauma', fifty of which days have elapſed, according to the 
Hindus, from the time of the creation. That all this puerility, as it ſeems 
at firſt view, may be only an aſtronomical riddle, and allude to the appa- 
rent revolution of the fixed ſtars, of which the Brahmans made a myſtery, 
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I readily admit, and am even inclined to believe; but fo technical an ar- 
rangement excludes all idea of ſerious hiſtory. I am ſenſible how much 
theſe remarks will offend the warm advocates for Indian antiquity ; but we 
muſt not ſacrifice truth to a baſe fear of giving offence. That the Yedas 
were aQtually written before the flood, I ſhall never believe; nor can we 
infer, from the preceding tory, that the learned Hindus believe it; for the 
allegorical ſlumber of Bzanua', and the theft of the ſacred books, mean only, 
in ſimpler language, that the human race was become corrupt; but that the 
Nilas are very ancient, and far older than other Sanscrit compoſitions, I 
will venture to aſſert from my own examination of them, and a compariſon 
of their ſtyle with that of the Purans and the Dherma Sdstra. A ſimilar 
compariſon juſtifies me in pronouncing, that the excellent law-book aſcribed 
to Swa'rauszuva Mzuv, though not even pretended to have been writ- 
ten by him, is more ancient than the Bua'cavar; but that it was compoſ- 
ed in the firſt age of the world, the Brakmans would find it hard to per- 
ſuade me; and the date, which has been aſſigned to it, does not appear 
in either of the two copies, which I poſſeſs, or in any other that has 
been collated for me: in fact, the ſuppoſed date is comprized in a verſe, 
which flatly contradiats the work itſelf; for it was not Mzxnu who com- 
poſed the ſyſtem of law, by the command of his father Bu AMA, but a holy 
perſonage, or demigod, named Bunicu, who revealed to men what Mznvu 
had delivered at the requeſt of him and other ſaints or patriarchs. In the 
Manava Sdstra, to conclude this digreſſion, the meaſure is ſo uniform and 
melodious, and the ſtyle ſo perfeQly Sanscrit, or polished, that the book = 
muſt be more modern than che ſcriptures of Mos zs, in which the fimplicity, 
or rather nakednefs, of the Hebrew dialeQ, metre, and ſtyle, muſt convince 
every unbiaſſed man of their ſuperior antiquity. 
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I leave etymologiſts, who decide every thing, to decide whether the 
word Mzxv, or, in the nominative caſe, Mznus, has any connexion 
with Mixos, the lawgiver, and ſuppoſed fon of Jovs. The Cretans, ac- 
cording to Diopoxus of Sicily, uſed to feign, that moſt of the great 
men, who had been deified in return for the benefits which they had 
conferred on mankind, were born in their iſland; and hence a doubt may 
be raiſed, whether Minos was really a Cretan. The Indian legiſlator was 
the firſt, not the ſeventh, Mznu, or Sarravaara, whom I ſuppoſe 
to be the Saturn of Haly: part of Saturn's character, indeed, was that 


of a great lawgiver ; 


Qui genus indocile ac diſperſum montibus altis 
Compoſuit, legesque dedit; 


and we may ſuſpeQ that all the fourteen Mzxvus are reducible to one, 
who was called Nun by the Arabs, and probably by the Hebrews ; 
though we have diſguiſed his name by an improper pronunciation of it. 
Some near relation between the ſeventh Mau and the Grecian Minos 
may be inferred from the fingular charaQter of the Hindu god, Yana, 
who was alſo a child of the Sun, and thence named Vaivaswarta: he 
had too the ſame title with his brother, Sza'ppuaDa'va. Another of 
his titles was Duzznara'ja, or King of Justice; and a third, Prrair rr, 
or Lord of the Patriarchs ; but he is chiefly diſtinguiſhed as judge of de- 
parted souls; for the Hindus believe, that when a foul leaves its body, it 
immediately repairs to Yamapur, or the city of Yaua, where it receives 
a juſt ſentence from him, and either aſcends to Swerga, or the firſt hea- 
ven; or is driven down to Narac, the region of ſerpents; or aſſumes on 
earth the form of ſome animal, unleſs its offence had been ſuch, that it 


ought 
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ought to be condemned to a vegetable, or even to a mineral, priſon. 
Another of his names is very remarkable; I mean that of Ca'ra, or time, 
the idea of which is intimately blended with the charafters of Saruax 
and of Noan; for the name Crnonos has a manifeſt affinity with the 
word chronos, and a learned follower of Zzza'rusnr aſſures me, that, in the 


books which the the Behdins hold facred, mention is made of an universal 


inundation, there named the deluge of Tine. 


It having been occaſionally obſerved, that Czzxzs was the poetical 
daughter of Saturn, we cannot cloſe this head without adding, that the 
Hindus alſo have their Goddess of Abundance, whom they uſually call 
Lacsmar, and whom they conſider as the daughter (not of Mzxv, but) 
of Bunieu, by whom the firſt code of ſacred Ordinances was promul- 
gated. She is alſo named Pzpua' and Canaria', from the facred lotos, or 
Nymphea ; but her moſt remarkable name is Sant', or, in the firſt caſe, 
Saus, which has a reſemblance to the Latin, and means fortune or pro- 


sþerity. It may be contended, that, although Lacsnm1' may be figura- 


tively called the Cznzs of Hindustan, yet any two or more idolatrous 
nations, who ſubſiſted by agriculture, might naturally conceive a Deity 
to preſide over their labours, without having the leaſt intercourſe with 
each other; but no reaſon appears why two nations ſhould concur in ſup- 
poling that Deity to be a female: one, at leaſt, of them would be more 
| likely to imagine, that the Earth was a Goddeſs, and that the God of 
Abundance rendered her fertile. Beſides, in very ancient temples near 
Gays, we ſee images of Lacsnur', with full breaſts, and a cord twiſted un- 
der her arm like a horn of plenty, which look very much like the old 
Grecian and Roman figures of Czxnxs. 


The 
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The fable of Sa run having been thus analyſed, let us proceed to 
bis deſcendants; and begin, as the Poet adviſes, with Jueitzs, whoſe 
ſupremacy, thunder, and libertiniſm every boy learns from Ovip; while 
his great offices of Creator, Preſerver, and Deſtroyer, are not generally 
conſidered in the ſyſtems of European mythology. The Romans had, as 
we have before obſerved, many jurirzas, one of whom was only the 


Firmament perſonified, as Exx1us clearly expreſſes it: 


Aſpice hoc ſublime candens, quem invocant omnes Jovem. 


This Jurirza or Dissrirzx is the Judian God of the viſible heavens, 
called Iu onA, or the King, and DivesezTIR, or Lord of the Sky, who 
has alſo the charaſter of the Roman Gznivs, or Chief of the good ſpirits ; 
but moſt of his epithets in Sanscrit are the ſame with thoſe of the Ennian 
Jovs. His conſort is named Sach“; his celeſtial city, Amardvati ; his 
palace, Yaijjayania; his garden, Nandana; his chief elephant, Airdvat ; 
his charioteer, Ma'TaLi; and his weapon, Fajra, or the thunderbolt : he is 
the regent of winds and ſhowers, and, though the Eaſt is peculiarly under 
his care, yet his Olympus is Meru, or the north pole allegorically repreſented 
as a mountain of gold and gems. With all his power he is conſidered as a: - 
ſubordinate Deity, and far inferior to the Indian Triad, Bxauna', 
Visuxnu, and Mana'diva or Siva, who are three forms of one and the 
ſame Godhead : thus the principal divinity of the Greeks and Latians, 
whom they called Zzus and Jurirzz with irregular inflexions Dios and 
Jovis, was not merely Fulminator, the Thunderer, but, like the deſtroying 
power of India, Macxus Divus, Urron, GzniTtor; like the preſerv- 
ing power, ConsERrVATOR, Sorg, Orirutrus, ALToR, Ruminvus, and, 
like the creating power, the Giver of Life; an attribute, which I mention 
Vor. I. Ii 
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here on the authority of Conn urus, a conſummate maſter of mytholo- 
gical learning. We are adviſed by Prarto himſelf to ſearch for the roots 
of Greek words in ſome barbarous, that is, foreign, ſoil; but, fince I look 
upon etymological conjeQtures as a weak baſis for hiſtorical inquiries, I 
hardly dare ſuggeſt, that Zzv, Srv, and Jov, are the ſame ſyllable differently 
pronounced: it muſt, however be admitted, that the Greeks, having no palatial 
sigma, like that of the Indians, might have expreſſed it by their zeta, and 
that the initial letters of zugon and jugum are (as the inſtance proves) eaſily 
interchangeable. 


Let us now deſcend, from theſe general and introduQtory remarks, to 


ſome particular obſervations on the reſemblance of Zzus or Juerrzx to 


the triple divinity Vieunu, Siva, Bxauna'; for that is the order, in 
which they are expreſſed by the letters A, U, and M, which coaleſce and 
form the myſtical word O'M; a word, which never eſcapes the lips of 
a pious Hindu, who meditates on it in filence: whether the Egyptian ON, 
which is commonly ſuppoſed to mean the Sun, be the Sanscrit monoſyl- 
lable, I leave others to determine. It muſt always be remembered, that 
the learned Indians, as they are inſtruſted by their own books, in truth 


„„ acknowledge only One Supreme Being, whom they call Bxanms, or Tis 
' GREAT ONE in the neuter gender: they believe his Eſſence to be infi- 


nitely removed from the comprehenſion of any mind but his own; and 
they ſuppoſe him to manifeſt his power by the operation of his divine ſpi- 
rit, whom they name Visnuv, the Pervader, and Na'za'van, or Moving 
on the waters, both in the maſculine gender, whence he is often denomi- 
nated the Firat Male; and by this power they believe, that the whole 
order of nature is preſerved and ſupported; but the YFedantis, unable to 
form a diſtin idea of brute matter independent of mind, or to conceive 
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that the work of Supreme Goodneſs was left a moment to itſelf, imagine 
that the Deity is ever preſent to his work, and conſtantly ſupports a ſe- 
ries of perceptions, which, in one ſenſe, they call illusory, though they 
cannot but admit the reality of all created forms, as far as the happineſs 
of creatures can be affefted by them. When they conſider the divine 
power exerted in creating, or in giving exiſtence to that which exiſted not 
before, they call the Deity Bzaauna' in the maſculine gender alſo; 
and, when they view him in the light of Destroyer, or rather Changer of 
forms, they give him a thouſand names, of which Siva, 1'sa or r'swara, 
Ruvna, Hana, Sausnu, and Mana'pe'va or Mauz'sa, are the moſt 
common. The firſt operations of theſe three Powers are variouſly de- 
ſcribed in the different Purdna's by a number of allegories, and from them 
we may deduce the Jonian Philoſophy of primeval water, the doftrine of 
the Mundane Egg, and the veneration paid to the Nymphea, or Lotos, 
which was anciently revered in Egypt, as it is at preſent in Hindustdn, 
Tibet, and Nepal: the Tibetians are ſaid to embelliſh their temples apd 
altars with it, and a native Nepal made proſtrations before it on enter- 
ing my ſtudy, where the fine plant and beautiful flowers lay for examina- 
tion. Mr. Horw, in explaining his firſt plate, ſuppoſes Baanna' to 
be floating on a leaf of betel in the midſt of the abyſs; but it was mani- 
feſtly intended by a bad painter for a lotos-leaf, or for that of the Indian 
hg-tree; nor is the ſpecies of pepper, known in Bengal by the name of 
Tambiila, and on the Coaſt of Malabar by that of betel, held ſacred, as he 
aſſerts, by the Hindus, or neceſſarily cultivated under the inſpeſtion of 
Brahmans ; though, as the vines are tender, all the plantations of them are 
carefully ſecured, and ought to be cultivated by a particular tribe of Siidras, 
who are thence called Tambilis. 
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That water was the primitive element and firſt work of the Creative 
Power, is the uniform opinion of the Indian Philoſophers; but, as they 
give ſo particular an account of the general deluge and of the Creation, 
it can never be admitted, that their whole ſyſtem aroſe from traditions 
concerning the flood only, and muſt appear indubitable, that their doc- 
trine is in part borrowed from the opening of Birdsit or Genesis, than 
which a ſublimer paſſage, from the firſt word to the laſt, never flowed or 
will flow from any human pen: In the beginning Gop created the 
« heavens and the carth.—And the earth was void and waſte, and darkneſs 
« was on the face of the deep, and the Spirit of Gop moved upon the face 
„of the waters; and Gop ſaid: Let Light be—and Light was.” The 
ſublimity of this paſſage is conſiderably diminiſhed by the Indian paraphraſe 
of it, with which Mzxu, the ſon of Banu“, begins his addreſs to the 
ſages, who conſulted him on the formation of the univerſe: *©* This 
« world, ſays he, was all darkneſs, undiſcernible, undiſtinguiſhable, alto- 
« pether as in a profound fleep; till the felf-exiſtent inviſible Gop, mak- 
* ing it manifeſt with five elements and other glorious forms, perfeQly 
« difpelled the gloom. He, deſiring to raiſe up various creatures by an 
„ emanation from his own glory, firſt created the waters, and impreſſed 
* them with a power of motion: by that power was produced a golden 
* Egg, blazing like a thouſand ſuns, in which was born Bzanna', ſelf 
« exiſting, the great parent of all rational beings. The waters are called 
* ndrd, fince they are the offspring of Nzxa (or 1'swara); and thence 
*« was Na'za'vana named, becauſe bis firſt ayana, or moving, was on 
* them. 


« Twar wien 1s, the inviſible cauſe, eternal, ſelf-exiſting, but un- 
perceived, becoming maſculine from neuter, is celebrated among all 
« Creatures 
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« creatures by the name of BAuA“. That God, having dwelled in the 
« Egg, through revolving years, Himſelf meditating on Himſelf, divided it 
© into two equal parts; and from thoſe halves formed the heavens and the 
« earth, placing in the midſt the ſubtil ether, the eight points of the world, 
4 and the permanent receptacle of waters.” 


To this curious deſcription, with which the Manava Sdstra begins, I can- 
not refrain from ſubjoining the four verſes, which are the text of the Bhdga- 


vat, and are believed to have been pronounced by the Supreme Being to 
Baanma': the following verſion is moſt ſcrupulouſly literal *. 


« Even I was even at firſt, not any other thing ; that, which exiſts, unper- 
« ceived ; ſupreme: afterwards I Au THAT wHics 15; and he, who muſt 
remain, am I, | 


« Except the Fixsr Causz, whatever may appear, and may not appear, 
in the mind, know that to be the mind's Ma“ vA, (or Delusion) as light, as 
« darkneſs. 


« Aer be. as 
„(chat is, pervading, not deſtroying) thus am I in them, yet not in 
© them. 


* Even thus far may inquiry be made by him, who ſeeks to know the 
« principle of mind, in union and ſeparation, which muſt be Evzzay wuzaz 


< ALWAYS.” 
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Wild and obſcure as theſe ancient verſes muſt appear in a naked verbal 
tranſlation, it will perhaps be thought by many, that the poetry or mythology 
of Greece or Italy afford no conceptions more awfully magnificent : yet the 
brevity and ſimplicity of the Mosaici diQtion are unequalled. 


As to the creation of the world, in the opinion of the Romans, Ovip, 
who might naturally have been expeſted to deſcribe it with learning and 
elegance, leaves us wholly in the dark, whick of the Gods was the actor in 
it : other mythologiſts are more explicit; and we may rely on the authority 
of Con uurus, that the old European heathens confidered Jovs (not the 
fon of Saturn, but of the Ether, that is of an unknown parent) as the great 
Life-giver, and Father of Gods and men ; to which may be added the Orphe- 
an doftrine, preſerved by Prxocitus, that © the abyſs and empyreum, the 
earth and ſea, the Gods and Goddeſſes, were produced by Zz us or Juri- 
&« TER.“ In this charafter he correſponds with Bu Auna“; and, perhaps, 
with that god of the Babylonians, (if we can rely on the accounts of their 
ancient religion) who, like Bxanna', reduced the univerſe to order, and, 
like BaanuA“, lost his head, with the blood of which new animals were in- 
ſtantly formed : I allude to the common ſtory, the meaning of which I can- 
not diſcover, that Bzaauna' had five heads, till one of them was cut off by 


NLA AY AN. 


That, in another capacity, Jovz was the Helper and Supporter of all, 
we may collect from his old Latin epithets, and from Ciczno, who in- 


forms us, that his uſual name is a contraction of Juvans Pater; an ety- 
mology, which ſhows the idea entertained of his charater, though we 
may have ſome doubt of its accuracy. Cartinacuvs, we know, addreſſes 
him as the bestower of all good, and of security from grief ; and, since nei- 

ther 
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ther wealth without virtue, nor virtue without wealth, give complete happiness, 
he prays, like a wiſe poet, for both. An Indian prayer for riches would be 
direfted to Lacsunt', the wife of Visunv, fince the Hindu goddeſſes are 
believed to be the powers of their reſpeRtive lords: as to Cuvz'sa, the 
Indian Prurus, one of whoſe names is Paulastya, he is revered, indeed, as 
a magnificent Deity, reſiding in the palace of Alacd, or borne through ihe 
{ky in a ſplendid car, named Pushpaca, but is manifeſtly ſubordinate, like the 
other ſeven genii, to the three principal Gods, or rather to the princial God 
conſidered in three capacities. As the ſoul of the world, or the pervading 
mind, ſo finely deſcribed by Vireit, we fee Jovs repreſented by ſeveral 
Roman poets; and with great ſublimity by Lucan in the known ſpeech of 
Caro concerning the Ammonian oracle, jorirzs is, wherever we look, 
* wherever we move.” This is preciſely the Indian idea of Visunu, accord- 
ing to the four verſes above exhibited: not that the Brakmans imagine their 
male divinity to be the divine Essence of the great one, which they declare 
to be wholly incomprehenſible ; but, fince the power of preserving created 
things by a ſuperintending providence, belongs eminently to the Godhead, 
they hold that power to exiſt tranſcendently in the preserving member of the 
Triad, whom they ſuppoſe to be zvery WIE ALwars, not in ſubſtance, 
but in ſpirit and energy: here, however, I ſpeak of the Faishnave's : for the 
Saiva's aſcribe a ſort of pre-eminence to Stva, whoſe attributes are now to 
be conciſely examined. 


It was in the capacity of Avenger and Deſtroyer, that Jovs encoun- 
tered and overthrew the Titans and Giants, whom Tvrnox, Bazranzus, 
Tirvus, and the reſt of their fraternity, led againſt the god of Olympus: 
to whom an eagle brought lightning and thunderbolts during the war- 
fare: thus, in a ſimilar conteſt between Siva and the Daityas, or children 


of 
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of Dirt, who frequently rebelled againſt heaven, Bxanua' is believed to 
have preſented the god of deſtruftion with fery shafts. One of the many 
poems, entitled Rdamdyan, the laſt book of which has been tranſlated 
into Ralian, contains an extraordinary dialogue between the crow Blu- 
shunda, and a rational Eagle, named Gazvupa, who is often painted with 
the face of a beautiful youth, and the body of an imaginary bird ; and one 
of the eighteen Purdnas bears his name and comprizes his whole biſtory. 
M. Sonnzsrzar informs us, that Visunu is repreſented in ſome places 
riding on the Gazupa, which he ſuppoſes to be the Pondicheri Eagle of 
Ia isson, eſpecially as the Brakmans of the Coaſt highly venerate that claſs 
of birds, and provide food for numbers of them at ſtated hours: I rather 
conceive the Garuda to be a fabulous bird, but agree with him, that the 
Hindu god, who rides on it, reſembles the ancient jurirza. In the 
old temples at Gayd, Visunu is either mounted on this poetical bird 
or attended by it together with a little page; but, leſt an etymologiſt 
ſhould find Gan vu D in Garxup, I muſt obſerve that the Sanscrit word 
is pronounced Garura ; though I admit, that the Grecian and Indian 
ſtories of the celeſtial bird and the page appear to have ſome reſemblance. 
As the Olympian Juertzx fixed his court and held his councils on a 
lofty and brilliant mountain, ſo the appropriated ſeat of Mana'vpz'va, 
whom the Saiva's conſider as the Chief of the Deities, was mount Caildsa, 
every ſplinter of whoſe rocks was an ineſtimable gem: his terreſtrial 
haunts are the ſnowy hills of Himalaya, or that branch of them to the 
Eaſt of the Brakmaputra, which has the name of Chandrasichara, or the 
Mountain of the Moon. When, after all theſe circumſtances, we learn 
that Siva is believed to have three eyes, whence he is named alſo Tal- 
Lo'cHan, and know from Pausanias, not only that Triophthalmos was 
an epithet of Zz us, but that a ſtatue of him had been found, ſo early as 

the 
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the taking of Troy, with a third eye in his. forehead, as we fee him repreſented 
by the Hindus, we muſt conclude, that the identity of the two Gods falls lirtle 
ſhort of being demonſtrated. 


In the charafter of Destroyer alſo we may look upon this /adian Deity 
as correſponding with the Stygian Jove, or Pruro; eſpecially fince 
Cart or Time, in the feminine gender, is a name of his conſort, who 
will appear hereafter to be PxoszrxeInx : indeed, if we can rely on a Persian 
tranſlation of the Bhdgavat, (for the original is not yet in my poſſeſſion) 
the ſovereign of Patdla, or the Infernal Regions, is the King of Serpents, 
named Sz's#ana'ca; for Carsnna is there faid to have deſcended with 
his favourite Ax jun to the ſeat of that formidable divinity, from whom 
he inſtantly obtained the favour, which he requeſted, that the fouls of a 
Brdhman's fix ſons, who had been flain in battle, might reanimate their 
reſpettive bodies; and Sz'snana'ca is thus deſcribed: © He had a 
& gorgeous appearance, with a thouſand heads, and, on each of them, 
« a crown ſet with reſplendent gems, one of which was larger and 
„brighter than the reſt; his eyes gleamed like flaming torches ; but 
* his neck, his tongues, and his body were black ; the ſkirts of his ha- 
* biliment were yellow, and a ſparkling jewel hung in every one of his 
ears; his arms were extended, and adorned with rich bracelets, and his 
© hands bore the holy ſhell, the radiated weapon, the mace for war, and 
„the lotos.” Thus Pruro was often exhibited in painting and ſculpture 
with a diadem and ſceptre ; but himſelf and his equipage were of the blackeſt 
ſhade. | 


There is yet another attribute of Mana'pz'va, by which he is too 
viſibly diſtinguiſhed in the drawings and temples of Bengal. To deſtroy, 
Vor. I. K k according 
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according to the Feddnti's of India, the Si of Persia, and many phi- 
loſophers of our European ſchools, is only to generate and reproduce in ano- 
ther form : hence the god of Destruction is holden in this country to pre- 
fide over Generation ; as a ſymbol of which he rides on a white bull. 
Can we doubt, that the loves and feats of Juerrzx GExTronx (not forget- 
ting the white bull of Eunor ) and his extraordinary title of LAris, for 
which no fatisfaftory reaſon is commonly given, have a connexion with 
the Aidian philoſophy and mythology ?* As to the deity of Lampsacus, he 
was originally a mere ſcare-crow, and ought not to have a place in any 
mythological ſyſtem ; and, in regard to Bacenus, the God of Vintage, (be- 
tween whoſe aQts and thoſe of Jurirzz we find, as Bacon obſerves, a won- 
derful affinity) his Idkyphallick images, meaſures, and ceremonies alluded 
probably to the ſuppoſed relation of Love and Wine; unleſs we believe 
them to have belonged originally to Srva, one of whoſe names is Fagis, or 
Baer, and to have been afterwards improperly applied. Though, in 
an eſſay on the gods of India, where the Brdkmans are poſitively for- 
bidden to taſte fermented liquors, we can have little to do with Baccuvs, 
as God of Wine, who was probably no more than the imaginary preſident 
over the vintage in Italy, Greece, and the lower Atia; yet we muſt not omit 
SurA'pz'vi', the Goddeſs of Wine, who aroſe, ſay the Hindus, from the 
ocean, when it was churned with the mountain Mandar : and this fable 
ſeems to indicate, that the Indians came from a country, in which wine was 
anciently made and conſidered as a bleſſing; though the dangerous effects of 
intemperance induced their early legiſlators to prohibit the uſe of all ſpiritu- 
ous liquors ; eas that ſo wiſe a law had never 
been violated, 


Here may be introduced the Iurirzu Marinus, or Narruxk, of the 
Romans, 
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Romans, as reſembling Mana'oz'va in his. generative charaQer ; eſpecially 
as the Hindu god is the huſband of Buava'n!', whoſe relation to the waters 
is evidently marked by her image being reſtored to them at the concluſion of 
her great feſtival called Durgdtsava : ſhe is known alſo to have attributes 
exattly fimilar to thoſe of Vznus Marina, whoſe birth from the ſea-foam and 
ſplendid riſe from the conch, in which ſhe had been cradled, have afforded 
ſo many charming ſubjeQs to ancient and modern artiſts ; and it is very re- 
markable, that the Rzmnna' of Invra's court, who ſeems to correſpond 
with the popular Vzxvus, or Goddeſs of Beauty, was produced, according to 
the Indian ſabuliſts, from the froth of the churned ocean. The identity of 
the trifila and the trident, the weapon of Srva and of Nzetuns, ſeems to 
eſtabliſh this analogy : and the veneration paid all over Iidia to the large 
buccinum, eſpecially when it can be found with the ſpiral line and mouth 
turned from left to right, brings inſtantly to our mind the muſick of Tzrton. 
The genius of water is Vazuna; but he, like the reſt, is far inferior to 
Manz“, and even to Iu nA, who is the prince of the beneficent genii. 


This way of conſidering the gods as individual ſubſtances, but as diſtina 
perſons in diſtin characters, is common to the European and Indian ſyſ- 
tems ; as well as the cuſtom of giving the higheſt of them the greateſt num- 
ber of names: hence, not to repeat what has been ſaid of JuerTzx, came the 
triple capacity of Diana; and hence her petition in CaLLixacuvs, that ſhe 
might be polyonymous or many-titled. The conſort of Siva is more emi- 
nently marked by theſe diſtinQtions than thoſe of Bxauna' or Visunv : ſhe 
reſembles the Is13 Myrionymos, to whom an ancient marble, deſcribed by 
GruTEs, is dedicated; but her leading names and charafters are Pa'zxvarr', 
Duos, Buava'xy'. . 
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As the Mountain-born Goddeſs, or Pa'xvar:!', ſhe has many proper- 
ties of the Olympian Juno: her majeſtick deportment, high ſpirit, and 
general attributes are the ſame; and we find her both on Mount Caildsa, 
and at the banquets of the deities, uniformly the companion of her huſ- 
band. One circumſtance in the parallel is extremely fingular : the is 
uſually attended by her fon Ca'xTicz'ya, who rides on a peacock; and, 
in ſome drawings, his own robe ſeems to be ſpangled with eyes; to 
which muſt be added that, in ſome of her temples, a peacock, without a 
rider, ſtands near her image. Though Ca'zTiczs'ra, with his fix faces 
and numerous eyes, bears ſome reſemblance to Ancus, whom Juxo em- 
ployed as her principal wardour, yet, as he is a deity of the ſecond claſs, 
and the commander of celeſtial armies, he ſeems clearly to be the Ozus 
of Egypt and the Mans of /taly his name Scan DA, by which he is ce- 
lebrated in one of the Purdnas, has a connexion, I am perſuaded, with the 
old Szcanpzrx of Persia, whom the poets ridiculouſly confound with the 
Macedonian. 


The attributes of Duxca', or Difficult of access, are alſo conſpicuous in 
the feſtival above-mentioned, which is called by her name, and in this 
charafter ſhe reſembles Min zva, not the peaceful inventreſs of the fine 
and uſeful arts, but Patias, armed with a helmet and fpear : both repre- 
ſent heroick Firtue, or Valour united with Wiſdom ; both flew demons 
and giants with their own hands, and both protefied the wiſe and vir- 
tous, who paid them due adoration. As Pallas, they ſay, takes her 
name from vibrating a lance, and uſually appears in complete armour, 
thus Cun1s, the old Latian word for a ſpear, was one of Juno's titles ; 
and fo, if Gizatpvus be corre, was HorrosuiA, which at Elis, it ſeems, 
meant a female dreſſed in panoply, or complete accoutrementss The 
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unarmed Minzava of the Romans apparently correſponds, as patroneſs of 
Science and Genius, with Szzzswartr', the wife of Bzaanna', and the em- 


blem of his principal Creative Power: both goddeſſes have given their names 
to celebrated grammatical works; but the Sdreswata of Saxu'ra'cua'nya 
is far more conciſe as well as more uſeful and agreeable than the Minerra of 
Sancrius. The Minzava of Ttaly invented the flute, and Szxtswar!' 
preſides over melody: the protectreſs of Athens was even, on the ſame ac- 
count, ſurnamed Mos ic“. 


Many learned mythologiſts, with Ginatpus at their head, conſider 
the peaceful Minzzxva as the Isis of Egypt; from whoſe temple at Sais 
a wonderful inſcription is quoted by Prurancn, which has a reſemblance 
to the four Sanscrit verſes above exhibited as the text of the Bhdgavat : 
« I am all, that hath been, and is, and ſhall be; and my veil no mortal 
& hath ever removed.” For my part I have no doubt, that the 1'swara 
and 1's1' of the Hindus are the Osinis and Is:s of the Egyptians ; though 
a diſtin eſſay in the manner of Prutarca would be requiſite in order 
to demonſtrate their identity : they mean, I conceive, the Powers of Na- 
ture conſidered as Male and Female; and 1818, like the other goddeſſes, 
repreſents the ative power of her lord, whoſe eight forms, under which 
he becomes viſible to man, were thus enumerated by Ca't1Da'sa near 
two thouſand years ago: Water was the firſt work of the Creator; and 
« Fire receives the oblation of clarified butter, as the law ordains; the 
« Sacrifice is performed with ſolemnity ; the two Lights of heaven diſtin- 
e ouiſh time ; the ſubtil Ether, which is the vehicle of ſound, pervades the 
« univerſe; the Earth is the natural parent of all increaſe ; and by Air all 
* things breathing are animated: may 1864, the porrer propitiouſly ap- 
parent in theſe cight forms, bleſs and ſuſtain you!” The five elements, 
therefore, 
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therefore, as well as the Sun and Moon, are conſidered as 1'sa or the 
Ruler, from which word 1's:' may be regularly formed, though 186A u be 
the uſual name of his active Power, adored as the Goddeſs of Nature. 
I have not yet found in Sanscrit the wild, though poetical, tale of Io; but 
am perſuaded, that, by means of the Purdnas, we ſhall in time diſcover all 
the learning of the Egyptians without decyphering their hieroglyphicks : 
the bull of r1'swaxa ſeems to be Aris, or Ar, as he is more correctly 
named in the true reading of a paſſage in J=sxzmItan; and, if the vene- 
ration ſhown both in Tibet and India to ſo amiable and uſeful a quadruped 
as the cow, together with the regeneration of the Lana himſelf, have not 
ſome affinity with the religion of Egypt and the idolatry of Grail, we 
muſt at leaſt allow that circumſtances have wonderfully coincided. 
Buava'xi' now demands our attention; and in this charaſter I ſuppoſe 
the wife of Mana'pz'va to be as well the Juno Cinzia or Lucixa of 
the Romans (called alſo by them Dian A Solvizona, and by the Greeks 
ILIr uri) as Venus herſelf; not the Idalian queen of laughter and jol- 
lity, who with her nymphs and graces, was the beautiful child of poeti- 
cal imagination, and anſwers to the Indian RenBna' with her celeſtial 
train of Aþpsard's, or damſels of paradiſe; but Vsxnus Urania, fo luxuri- 
| antly painted by Locazrius, and fo properly invoked by him at the 
opening of a poem on nature; Venus, preſiding over generation, and, on 
that account, exhibited ſometimes of both ſexes, (an union very common 
in the Indian ſculptures) as in her bearded ſtatue at Rome, in the images 
perhaps called Hermathena, and in thoſe figures of her, which had the 


form of a conical marble ; © for the reaſon of which figure we are left, ſays 
« Tacitus, in the dark:” the reaſon appears too clearly in the temples 
and paintings of Hindustan ; where it never ſeems to have entered the 
heads of the legiſlators or people that any thing natural could be offen- 
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fively obſcene; a ſingularity which pervades all their writings and con- 
verſation, but is no proof of depravity in their morals. Both Prarto 
and Ciczxo ſpeak of Eros, or the Heavenly Cur1p, as the fon of Vs- 
nus and Jurtrza; which proves, that the monarch of Olympus and the 
Goddeſs of Fecundity were connefted as Mana'pz'va and Buava'xt : 
the God Ca'ma, indeed, had Ma'ra' and Cas vAra, or Uranus, for his 
parents, at leaſt according to the mythologiſts of Caskmir; but, in moſt 
reſpeQs, he ſeems the twin-brother of Curip with richer and more lively 
appendages. One of his many epithets is Dipaca, the Inflamer, which is 
erroneouſly written Dipuc; and I am now convinced, that the fort of re- 
ſemblance, which has been obſerved between his Latin and Sanscrit 
names, is accidental: in each name the three firſt letters are the root, and 
between them there is no affinity. Whether any mythological connexion 
ſubſiſted between the amaracus, with the fragrant leaves of which Hyuzx 
bound his temples, and the tulasi of India, muſt be left undetermined: the 
botanical relation of the two plants (if amaracus be properly tranſlated mar- 
joram) is extremely near. 


One of the moſt remarkable ceremonies, in the feſtival of the Indian 
Goddeſs, is that before-mentioned of caſting her image into the river: 
the Pandits, of whom I inquired concerning its origin and import, an- 
ſwered, © that it was preſcribed by the Vida, they knew not why; but 
this cuſtom has, I conceive, a relation to the doftrine, that water is a 
form of 1'swarxa, and conſequently of 1'sa'x1' who is even repreſented by 
ſome as the patroneſs of that element, to which her figure is reſtored, 
after having received all due honours on earth, which is conſidered as 
another form of the God of Nature, though ſubſequent, in the order of 
Creation, to the primeval fluid. There ſeems no decifive proof of one 


original 
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original ſyſtem among idolatrous nations in the worſhip of river-gods 
and river-goddefſes, nor in the homage paid to their ſtreams, and the 
ideas of purification annexed to them: fince Greeks, Italians, Egyptians, 
and Hindus might (without any communication with each other) have 
adored the ſeveral divinities of their great rivers, from which they deriv. 
ed pleaſure, health, and abundance. The notion of Doctor Muscrave, 
that large rivers were ſuppoſed, from their ſtrength and rapidity, to be 
condufted by Gods, while rivulets only were protected by female deities, 
is, like moſt other notions of grammarians on the genders of nouns, 
overthrown by fafts. Moſt of the great Indian rivers are feminine; and 
the three goddeſſes of the waters, whom the Hindus chiefly venerate, 
are Ganca', who ſprang, like armed Patras, from the head of the 
Indian Jove; Yauuna', daughter of the Sun, and Szzxzswar!': all 
three meet at Praydga, thence called Triveni, or the three plaited locks ; 
but Szusswarr', according to the popular belief, finks under ground, 
and riſes at another Triveni near Hiigli, where ſhe rejoins her beloved 
Ganca'., The Brahmaputra is, indeed, a male river; and, as his name 
ſignifies the Son of Bzxanna', I thence took occaſion to feign that he was 
married to Gan dA, though I have not yet ſeen any mention of him, as a 
God, in the Sanscrit books. 


Two incarnate deities of the firſt rank, Ra'ma and Caxisuna, muſt 
firſt of them, I believe, was the Dioxysos of the Greeks, whom they 
named Bzxourus, without knowing why, and Buczxzs, when they repre- 
ſented him horned, as well as Lyaios and Eitzurtxzaos, the Deliverer, 
and Tzxi1anzos or Ditayxanos, the Triumphant: moſt of thoſe titles 
were adopted by the Romans, by whom he was called Bauma, Tau- 
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vonn, Linze, Tatuurnvs; and both nations had records or traditionary 
accounts of his giving laws to men and deciding their conteſts, of his 
improving navigation and commerce, and, what may appear yet more ob- 
ſervable, of his conquering India and other countries with an army of 
Satyrs, commanded by no leſs a perſonage than Pax ; whom LIIIus Gi- 
RALDUS, on what authority I know not, aſſerts to have reſided in Iberia, 
„ yhen he had returned, ſays the learned mythologiſt, from the Ardian 
Var, in which be accompanied Bacenus.“ It were ſuperfluous in a 
mere eſſay, to run any length in the parallel between this European God 
and the ſovereign of Ayodkyd, whom the Hindus believe to have been an 
| appearance on earth of the Preserving Power; to have been a Conqueror of 
the higheſt renown, and the Deliverer of nations from tyrants, as well 
as of his conſort St'ra' from the giant Ra'van, king of Lancs, and to 
have commanded in chief a numerous and intrepid race of thoſe large Mon- 
keys, which our naturaliſts, or ſome of them, have denominated Indian 
Satyrs: his General, the Prince of Satyrs, was named Hauunar, or 
with high cheek-bones ; and, with workmen of ſuch agility, he ſoon raiſed a 
bridge of rocks over the ſea, part of which, ſay the Hindus, yet remains; 
and it is, probably, the ſeries of rocks, to which the Muselmans or the Por- 
tuguese have given the fooliſh name of Apan's (it ſhould be called 
Ra'ma's) bridge. Might not this army of Satyrs have been only a race of 
mountaineers, whom Ra'ua, if ſuch a monarch ever exiſted, had civilized? 
However that may be, the large breed of Indian Apes is at this moment 
held in high veneration by the Hindus, and fed with devotion by the 
Brahmans, who ſeem, in two or three places on the banks of the Ganges, 
to have a regular endowment for ihe ſupport of them: they live in tribes 
of three or four hundred, are wonderfully gentle, (I ſpeak as an eye-wit- 
neſs) and appear to have ſome kind of order and ſubordination in. their 
Vor. I. LI | | line 
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lile ſylran polity. We muſt not omit, that the father of Hanumat was 
the God of Wind, named Pavan, one of the eight Genii; and, as Pax 
improved the pipe by adding fix reeds, and * played exquiſitely on the 
« cithern a few moments aſter his birth, ' ſo one of the four ſyſtems of 
Indian muſick bears the name of Hanumar, or Hanuna'sn in the nomi- 
native, as its inventor, and is now in general eſtimation. 


The war of Lancd is dramatically repreſented at the feſtival of Ra'za 
on the ninth day of the new moon of Chaitra; and the drama concludes 
(fays Hotwzr, who had often ſeen it) with an exhibition of the ſire-ordeal, 
by which the viftor's wife Si'ra' gave proof of her connubial fidelity: 
* the dialogue, he adds, is taken from one of the Eighteen holy books.“ 
meaning, I ſuppoſe, the Purdnas; but the Hindus have a great number of 
regular dramas at leaſt two thouſand years old, and among them are ſeve- 
ral very fine ones on the ſtory of RA NAA. The firſt poet of the Hindus 
was the great Va'Lu1'c, and his Ramadan is an Epick Poem on the ſame 
fubjeQ;, which, in unity of aQtion, magnificence of imagery, and elegance 
of ſtyle, far ſurpaſſes the learned and elaborate work of Non us, entitled 
Dionysiaca, half of which, or twenty-four books, I peruſed with great ea- 
gerneſs, when I was very young, and ſhould have travelled to the conclu- 
fion of it, if other purſuits had not engaged me: I ſhall never have leiſure 
to compare the Dionysiacis with the Rdmdyan, but am confident, that an 
accurate compariſon of the two poems would prove Dion vos and 
Ra'ma to have been the ſame perſon; and I incline to think, that he was 
Ra'xa, the ſon of Cu'sn, who might have eſtabliſhed the firſt regular govern- 
ment in this part of Ai. I had almoſt forgotten, that Meros is ſaid by 
the Greeks to have been a mountain of India, on which their Dion vs0s 
was born, and that Meru, though it generally means the north pole in the 
Indian geography, is alſo a mountain near the city of Naishada or Nysa, call- 

ed 
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ed by the Grecian geographers Dionysopolis, and univerſally celebrated in 
the Sanscrit poems; though the birth-place of Ra'va is ſuppoſed to have 
been Ayddhkyd or Audh. That ancient city extended, if we believe the 
Brahmans, over a line of ten Yojans, or about forty miles, and the preſent 
city of Lacknau, pronounced Lucnow, was only a lodge for one of its 
gates, called Lacshmanadwara, or the gate of Lacsnnan, a brother of Ra- 
a: M.Sonnzzar ſuppoſes Ayodkyd to have been Siam; a moſt erroneous 
and unfounded ſuppoſition! which would have been of little conſequence, 
if he had not grounded an argument on it, that Ra'wa was the ſame perſon 
with Buna, who muſt have appeared many centuries after the conqueſt 
of Lancs. g 


The ſecond great divinity, Czx:3nna, paſſed a life, according to the Ar- 
dians, of a moſt extraordinary and incomprehenſible nature. He was the 
fon of Dz'vacr' by Vasup'zva; but his birth was concealed through fear 
of the tyrant Caxsa, to whom it had been predicted, that a child born at 
that time in that family would deſtroy him: he was foſtered, therefore, in 
Mathurs, by an honeſt herdſman, ſurnamed Au au ba, or Happy, and his 
amiable wife Yaso'pa', who, like another PaLizs, was conſtantly occupied 
in her paſtures and her dairy. In their family were a multitude of young 
Goa, or Cowherds, and beautiful Gai a, or milkmaids, who were his play- 
fellows during his infancy; and, in his early youth, he ſelefted nine damſels 
as his favourites, with whom he paſſed his gay hours in dancing, ſporting, 
and playing on his flute. For the remarkable number of his Gop#s I have 
no authority but a whimſical picture, where nine girls are grouped in the 
form of an elephant, on which he fits and pipes; and, unfortunately, the 


word nava fignifies both nine and new, or young; ſo that, in the following 
ſtanza, it may admit of two interpretations: 
Lls tarahnjapuline 
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tarahijapuline navaballavi 
perisadd saha celicuttihalat 
drutavilamwitachdruviharinam 


I bear in my boſom continually that God, who, for ſportive recreation 
« with a train of nine (young) dairy-maids, dances gracefully, now quick 
4 now flow, on the ſands juſt left by the Daughter of the Sun.” 


Both be and the three Ra'xas are deſcribed as youths of perfet beau- 
ty; but the princeſſes of Hindustdn, as well as the damſels of Naxpa's 
farm, were paſſionately in love with Ca unn a, who continues to this hour 
the darling God of the Indian women. The ſedt of Hindus, who adore 
him with enthuſiaſtick, and almoſt excluſive, devotion, have broached a 
theſe provinces; that he was diſtin from all the Avatdrs, who had only an 
ansa, or portion, of his divinity; while Czx1zuna was the person of 
Visunu himſelf in a human form: hence they conſider the third Ra'ma, 
his elder brother, as the eighth Avatar inveſted with an emanation of his 
divine radiance; and, in the principal Sanscrit diQtionary, compiled about 
two thouſand years ago, Cxinna, Va'sapax'va, Govinda, and other 
names of the Shepherd God, are intermixed with epithets of Na'xa'ran, or 
the Divine Spirit. All the Avatars are painted with gemmed Ethiopian, or 
Parthian, coronets; with rays encircling their heads; jewels in their 
cars; two necklaces, one ſtraight, and one pendent on their boſoms with 
dropping gems; garlands of well-diſpoſed many-coloured flowers, or col- 
lars of pearls, hanging down below their waiſts; looſe mantles of golden 
uſſue or dyed filk, embroidered on their hems with flowers, elegantly 
thrown 
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thrown over one ſhoulder, and folded, like ribands, acroſs the breaſt ; 
with bracelets too on one arm, and on each wriſt: they are naked to the 
waiſts, and uniformly with dark azure fleſh, in alluſion, probably to the 
tint of that primordial fluid, on which Na'za'van moved in the begin- 
ning of time; but their ſkirts are bright yellow, the colour of the curi- 
ous pericarpium in the centre of the water-lily, where Nature, as Dr. 
Munzar obſerves, in some degree discloses her:secrets, each ſeed contain- 
ing, before it germinates, a few perfeft leaves: they are ſometimes 
drawn with that flower in one hand; a radiated elliptical ring, uſed as 2 
miſſile weapon, in a ſecond; the ſacred ſhell, or left-handed buccinum, in 
a third; and a mace or battle-ax, in a fourth; but Caisuua, when he 
appears, as he ſometimes does appear, among the Avatdrs, is more ſplen- 
didly decorated than any, and wears a rich garland of fylvan flowers, 
whence he is named Vanana'tt, as low as his ankles, which are adorned 
with firings of pearls. Dark blue, approaching to black, which is the 
meaning of the word Crishna, is believed to have been his complexion; 
and hence the large bee of that colour is conſecrated to him, and is often 
drawn fluttering over his head: that azure tint, which approaches to 
blackneſs, is peculiar, as we have already remarked, to Vieunv; and 
hence, in the great reſervoir or ciſtern at Catmindu, the capital of Nepal, 
there is placed in a recumbent poſture a large well-proportioned image of 
blue marble, repreſenting Na'xa'ran floating on the waters. But let us 
return to the aQtions of Crxrsnna; who was not leſs heroick, than lovely, 
and, when a boy, flew the terrible ſerpent Caliya with a number 
of giants and monſters: at a more advanced age, he put to death his 
cruel enemy Cansa; and, having taken under his proteftion the king 
Vobnisnr'nix and the other Pandus, who had been grievoully oppreſſed 
by the Curus, and their tyrannical chief, he kindled the war deſcribed in 

the 
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the great epick poem, entitled the Makhabharat, at the proſperous concluſion 
of which he returned to his heavenly ſeat in Vaicont ha, having left the in- 
firuQions comprized in the Gitd with his diſconſolate . 
grandſon became ſovercign of India. 


In this picture it is impoſſible not to diſcover, at the firſt glance, the 
features of Arot to, furnamed Nomios, or the Pastoral, in Greece, and 
Or:rzn in Ray: who fed the herds of Abnzros, and flew the ſerpent 
Python ; a god, amorous, beautiful, and warlike : the word Govinda may 
be literally tranſlated Nomios, as Cesava is Crinitus, or with fine hair ; 
but whether Gopdla, or the herdsman, has any relation to Apollo, let our 
etymologiſts determine. Colonel Vaikzuezv, whoſe learned inquiries 
into the ancient literature of Jrelend are highly intereſting, aſſures me, 
that Crizkna in Frish means the Sun; and we find Arortro and Sor. con- 
fidered by the Roman poets as the ſame deity: I am inclined, indeed, 
to believe, that not only Caisnxa or Visunu, but even Baauna' 
and Siva, when united, and expreſſed by the myſtical word O'M, 
were deſigned by the firſt idolaters to repreſent the ſolar fire; but 
Pnczus, or the orb of the Sun perſonified, is adored by the Indians as the 
God Svu'xya, whence the ſeft, who pay him particular adoration, are 
called Saurus : their poets and painters deſcribe his car as drawn by ſeven 
green horſes, preceded by An un, or the Dawn, who aits as his charioteer, 
and followed by thouſands of genii worſhipping him and modulating his 
praiſes. He has a multitude of names, and among them twelve epithets 
or titles, which denote his diſtin powers in each of the twelve months: 
thoſe powers are called Adityas; or ſons of Abri by Casrara, the Indian 
Una anus; and one of them has, according to ſome authorities, the name 
of Visnuv or Pervader. Su'xya is believed to have deſcended frequently 
from 
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from his car in a human ſhape, and to have left a race on earth, who are 
equally renowned in the Indian ftories with the Heliadai of Greece: it is 
very ſingular, that his two ſons, called Aswixtau, or Aswinr'cuna'rau, 
in the dual, ſhould be conſidered as twin-brothers, and painted like Cas- 
Tor and Pottux; but they have each the charafler of Zscurarus 
among the gods, and are believed to have been born of a nymph, who, 
in the form of a mare, was impregnated with ſun-beams. I ſuſpett the 
whole fable of Casrara and his progeny to be aſtronomical ; and cannot 
but imagine, that the Greek name Casst0»tra has a relation to it. Ano- 
ther great Indian family are called the Children of the Moon, or Cuau DA; 
who is a male deity, and conſequently not to be compared with Anre- 
Mis or Diaxa ; nor have I yet found a parallel in Jada for the goddeſs 
of the Chase, who ſeems to have been the daughter of an European fancy, 
and very naturally created by the invention of Bucolick and Georgich poets : 
yet, ſince the Moon is a form of 1'swana, the God of Nature, according 
to the verſe of Ca'ripa'sa, and ſince 1'sa'x1 has been ſhown to be his con- 
sort or power, we may conſider her, in one of her characters, as Luxa ; eſpe- 
— ( ſhe correſpond: 
with the HAARE of Europe. 


| The worſhip of Solar, or Veſtal, Fire may be aſcribed, like that of 
Osiais and Isis, to the ſecond ſource of mythology, or an enthufiaſtick 
admiration of Nature's wenderful powers; and it ſeems, as far as I can yet 
underſtand the Yedas, to be the principal worſhip recommended in them. 
We have ſeen, that Mana'oz'va himſelf is perſonated by Fire ; but, ſub- 
ordinate to him is the God Acn1, often called Pa'vaca, or the Puri- 
fer, who anſwers to the Volcan of Egypt, where he was a deity of high 
rank; and his wife Swa'na' reſembles the younger Vesrta, or Vesria, 
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as the Eolians pronounced the Greek word for a hearth: Buava'nt, or 
Van us, is the conſort of the Supreme Deſtrutti ve and Generative Power; 
but the Greeks and Romans, whoſe ſyſtem is leſs regular than that of the 
Iadians, married her to their divine artist, whom they alſo named Hzrna- 
15T0s and Vurcan, and who ſeems to be the Fidian Viewacanman, the 
forger of arms for the Gods, and inventor of the agnyastra, or fiery shaft, 
in the war between them and the Daityas or Titans. It is not eaſy here to 
refrain from obſerving (and, if the obſervation give offence in England, it 
is contrary to my intention) that the newly diſcovered planet ſhould un- 
queſtionably be named Vurcan; ſince the confuſion of analogy in the 
names of the planets is inclegant, unſcholarly, and unphiloſophical: the 
name Uzanvs is appropriated to the firmament; but Vurcan, the ſloweſt 
of the Gods, and, according to the Egyptian prieſts, the oldeſt of them, 
agrees admirably with an orb, which muſt perform its revolution in a very 
long period; and, by giving it this denomination, we ſhall have ſeven pri- 
mary planets with the names of as many Roman Deities, Mzzxcuxy, Vznus, 
Tziius, Mans, Jurirzn, Saturn, Vulcan. 


It has already been intimated, that the Muszs and Nrurns are the 
Go'rya of Math'urd, and of Gorerdhan, the Parnassus of the Hindus ; 
and the lyrick poems of Jarapez'va will fully juſtify this opinion; but 
the Nymphs of Musici are the thirty Ra'cin1's, or Female Passions, whoſe 
various funQions and properties are ſo richly delineated by the Indian 
painters and ſo finely deſcribed by the poets; but I will not anticipate 


what will require a ſeparate Eſſay, by enlarging here on the beautiful allego- 
ries of the Hindus in their ſyſtem of muſical modes, which they call Ra'- 
ca's, or Passions, and ſuppoſe to be Genii or Demigods. A very diſtin- 
guiſhed fon of Baauna', named Na! xz D, whoſe actions are the ſubjeQ of a 
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Purdna, bears a ſtrong reſemblance to Hzauts or Mzxcvar : he was a 
wiſe legiſlator, great in arts and in arms, an cloquent meſſenger of the 
Gods either to one another or to favoured mortals, and a muſician of ex- 
quiſite ſkill. His invention of the Fins, or Indian lute, is thus deſcribed in 
the poem entitled Magha : © Na'nzd fat watching from time o time his 
& large Find, which, by the impulſe of the breeze, yielded notes, that 
« pierced ſucceſſively the regions of his ear, and proceeded by muſical in- 
« tervals.” The law tract, ſuppoſed to have been revealed by Na'zzp, is at 
this hour cited by the Pandits ; and we cannot therefore, believe him to have 
been the patron of Thieves; though an innocent theft of Czx1zuna's cattle, 
by way of putting his divinity to a proof, be ſtrangely imputed, in the B 
gavat, to his father Baayna'. * 


— 9 


the ft of Ge @reih Ane Add ir ahem us fda acid 4 
in the Pantheon of India, is the Stygian or Taurick Diana, otherwiſe 
named Hrcartz, and often confounded with PrxoszzrinE; and there can 
be no doubt of her identity with Ca't1', or the wife of Siva in his cha- 
rater of the Stygian Jovz. To this black goddeſs with a collar of gol- 
den ſkulls, as we ſee her exhibited in all her principal temples, human u- 

crifices were anciently offered, as the Yidas enjoined ; but, in the preſent 

age, they are abſolutely prohibited, as are alſo the ſacrifices of bulls and 

horſes. Kids are flill offered to her; and, to palliate the crucky of the 
ſlaughter, which gave ſuch offence to Buna, the Brdkmans inculcate 

a belief, that the poor victims riſe in the heaven of Invza, where they 
become the muſicians of his band. ead of the obſolete, and now -ille- 
gal, ſacrifices of a man, a bull, and a horſe, called Neramidha, Gimidha, 
2% CE CREED 
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leſs bloody ceremonies at the end of autumn, when the feſtivals of Ca'rr' 
and Lacsnur' are ſolemnized nearly at the ſame time. Now, if it be aſked, 
how the Goddeſs of Death came to be united with the mild patroneſs of 
Abundance, I muſt propoſe another queſtion, How came Prxoszzrinz 
® to be repreſented in the European ſyſtem as the daughter of Cznzs?” 
Perhaps, both queſtions may be anſwered by the propoſition of natural 
philoſophers, that the apparent deſtruQtion of a ſubſtance is the produc- 
* tion of it in a different form.” The wild muſick of Ca'rr”s prieſts at one 
of her feſtivals brought inftantly to my recolleQtion the Scythian meaſures of 
Diana's adorers in the ſplendid opera of Irnicznia in Tauris, which 
Gr ucx exhibited at Paris with leſs genius, indeed, than art, but with every 
advantage that an orcheſtra could ſupply. 3 


divinities with a ſubjeQ ſo horrid as the altars of Hzcatz and CI, let 
us conclude with two remarks, which properly, indeed, belong to the 
Indian Philoſophy, with which we are not at preſent concerned. Firſt ; 
Elysium (not the place, but the bliſs enjoyed there, in which ſenſe 
Mi ron uſes the word) cannot but appear, as deſcribed by the poets, a ve- 
ry tedious and infipid kind of enjoyment: it is, however, more exalted than 
the temporary Elysium in the court of Inpxa, where the pleaſures, as in 
Munanuzd's paradiſe, are wholly ſenſual; but the Mucti, or Elysian hap- 
pineſs of the Yidinia School is far more ſublime ; for they repreſent it as 
a total abſorption, though not ſuch as to deſtroy conſciouſneſs, in the 
divine eſſence; but, for the reaſon before ſuggeſted, I ſay no more of this 
idea of beatitude, and forbear touching on the doQrine of tranſmigration 
and the fimilarity of the Fidanta to the Sicilian, Nalich, and old Academick 
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Secondly; in the myſtical and elevated character of Pan, as a per- 
ſonification of the Universe, according to the notion of Lord Bacon, there 
ariſes a ſort of fimilitude between him and Canna conſidered as 
Na'na'ran. The Grecian God. plays divincly on his reed, to expreſs, we 
are told, ethereal harmony; he has his attendant Nymphs of the paſtures 
and the dairy; his face is as radiant as the ſky, and his bead illumined 
with the horns of a creſcent; whilſt his lower extremities are deformed and 
ſhaggy, as a ſymbol of the vegetables which the earth produces, and of 
the beaſts who roam over the face of it. Now we may. compare this por- 
trait partly with the general charafter of Cateuna, the Shepherd God, 
and partly with the deſcription in the Bhdgavat of the Divine Spirit - exhi- 
bited in the form of this Universal World; to which we. may add the fol- 
plained to Yaso'pa', that the child Cx tan had been drinking their curds 
and milk: on being reproved by his foſter-mother for tliis indiſcretion, he 
requeſted her to examine his mouth; in which, to her juſt amazement, ſhe 
beheld the whole universe in all its plenitude of magnificence. 


We muſt not be ſurprized at finding, on a cloſe examination, that the 
charaQers of all the Pagan Deities, male and female, melt into each other, 
and at laſt into one or two; for it ſeems a well-founded opinion, that the 
whole crowd of gods and goddeſſes in ancient Rome, and modern Fardnes, 
r 
in a variety of ways and by a multitude of fanciful names. 113 


Thus have I attempted to trace, imperfeQly at preſent, for want of am- 
pler materials, but with a confidence continually increaling as I advanced, 
a. parallel between the Gods adored in three very different: nations, 
M m2 Greece, 
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Greece, ltaly,. and India: but, which was the original ſyſtem, and which 
the copy, 1 will not preſume to decide; nor are we likely, I believe, to 
be ſoon furniſhed with ſufficient grounds for a decifion. The fundamental 
to the compound, will afford no affiftance on this point; fince neither the 
Aiatick nor European fyſtem has any fimplicity in it; and both arc fo 


complex, not to ſay abſurd, however intermixed with the beautiful and the 
ſablime, that the honour, fuch as it is, of the invention cannot be allotted to 
either with tolerable certainty. 


3 to have been the grand ſource of knowledge for 
the western, and India for the more eastern, parts of the globe, it may 
ſeem a material queſtion, whether the Egyptians communicated their my- 
thology and philoſophy to the Hindus, or converſely ; but what the 
learned of Memphis wrote or ſaid concerning India, no mortal knows ; 
and what the learned of Fardnes have aſſerted, if any thing, concerning 
Egypt, can give us little ſatisfaRtion: ſuch circumſtantial evidence on 
this queſtion as I have been able to collect, ſhall neverthelefs be ftated; 
becauſe, unſatisfaftory as it is, there may be ſomething in it not wholly 
uawerthy of notice; though after all, whatever colonies may have come 
from the Nile to the Ganges, we ſhall, perhaps, agree at laſt with 
Mr. Bay aur, that Egyptians, Indians, Greeks, and Halians, proceeded ori- 
gion and ſciences into China and Japan: may we not add, even to Mexico 
and Peru? | 


Every one knows that the true name of Egypt is Miir, ſpelled with 
a palatial fGibilant both in Hebrew and Arabick. It ſeems in Hebrew to 
| have 
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have been the proper name of the firſt ſettler in it; and, when the 
Arabs uſe the word for @ great city, they probably mean @ city like the 
capital of Egypt. Father Manco, a Roman miſlionary, who, though 


not a ſcholar of the firſt rate, is incapable, I am perſuaded, of deliberate 


falſchood, lent me the laſt book of a Ramdyan, which he had tranſlated 
through the Hindi into his native language, and with it a ſhort vocabulary 
of mythological and hiſtorical names, which had been explained to him 
by the Pandits of Betiyd, where he had long refided. One of the articles 
in his little dictionary was, Tirit, a town and province, in which the 
t prieſts from Egypt ſettled;*”* and when I aſked him what name Zgypr 
bore among the Hindus, he ſaid Aifr, but obſerved, that they ſometimes 
confounded it with Abi,. I perceived that his memory of what he 
had written was corre; for Miir was another word in his index, © from 
* which country (he ſaid) came the Egyptian prieſts, who ſettled in Tire.” 
I ſuſpetted immediately that his intelligence flowed from the Muselmans, 
who call ſugar- andy Meri, or Egyptian; but when 1 examined him 
cloſely, and earneſtly defired him to recolleRt from whom he had received 
his information, he repeatedly and poſitively declared, that © it had 
deen given him by ſeveral Hindus, and particularly by a Brahman, his 
intimate friend, who was reputed a conſiderable Pandit, and had lived 
„ three years near his houſe.” We then conceived that the ſeat of his 
Egyptian colony muſt have been Tirdhit, commonly pronounced Tirit, 
and anciently called Mit kid, the principal town of Janacadeia, or north 
Bekdr ; but Manz'sa Pandit, who was born in that very diftri, and 


who ſubmitted patiently to a long examination concerning Mir, overſet 


all our conclufions: he denied that the Brdkmans of his country were 
generally ſurnamed Mien, as we had been informed; and Said, that the 


addition of Misa a to the name of Vaenzerzri, and other learned 
authors 


— 
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authors, was a title formerly conferred on the writers of mixcellanics, or 
compilers of various trafts on religion or ſcience, the word being derived 
from a root ſignifying to mir. Being aſked, where the country of Mir 
was, There are two (he anſwered). of that name: one of them in the 
e west, under the dominion of Muelmdns ; and another, which all the 
« Sdztras and Purdnas mention, in a mountainous region to the north 
* of Ayddkyd.” It is evident that by the firſt he meant Egypt ; but what 
he meant by the ſecond it is not eaſ to aſcertain. A country called 
Tirukut by our geographers, appears in the maps between the north. 
eaſtern frontier of Aud and the mountains of Nepal : but whether that was 
the Tirit mentioned to father Manco by his friend of Betiya, I cannot 
decide. This only I know with certainty, that Afisra is an epithet of two 
Brikmans in the drama of Sacontara', which was written near a cen- 
tury before the birth of Cuzisr ; that ſome of the greateſt lawyers, and 
two of the fineſt dramatick poets, of Ridia have the ſame title; that we 
hear it frequently in court added to the names of Hindu parties; and that 
none of the Pandits, whom I have fince conſulted, pretend to know the 
true meaning of the word, as a proper name, or to give any other explana- 
tion of it than that it is a surname of Bribmans in the west. On the ac- 
count given to Colonel Krp by the old Rijd of Crishknanagar, © concern- 
ing traditions among the Hindus, that ſome Egyptians had ſettled in this 
country, I cannot rely; becauſe I am credibly informed by ſome of the 
Rij@'s own family, that he was not a man of ſolid leaming, though be poſſeſſ- 
ed curious books, and had been attentive to the converſation of learned men: 
beſides, I know that his ſon, and moſt of his kinſmen, have been dabblers in 
Persian literature, and believe them very likely, by confounding one ſource 
of information with another, to puzzle themſelves, and miſlead thoſe, with 
whom they converſe. The word Mir, ſpelled alſo in Sanscrit with a 


palatial 
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palatial fibilant, is very remarkable; and, as far as etymology can help us, 


we may fafely derive Nilus from the Sanscrit word nila, or blue; fince 
Dion vstus expreſsly calls the waters of that river © an azure ſtream ;” 
and if we can depend on Marco's Halian verſion of the Ramadan, the 
name of Nila is given to a lofty and ſacred mountain with a ſummit of pure 
gold, from which flowed à river of clear, sweet, and fresh water. M. 
Sounzrar refers to a diſſertation by Mr. Scuntr, which gained a prize 
at the Academy of Inſcriptions, «© On an Egyptian colony eſtabliſhed in 
« Fdia:” it would be worth while to examine his authorities, and either to 
overturn or verify them by ſuch higher authorities as are now acceffible in 
theſe provinces. I ſtrongly incline to think him right, and to believe that 
Egyptian prieſts have aſtually come from the Nile to the Gangd and Ta- 
mund, which the Brakhmans moſt aſſuredly would never have left. They 
might, indeed, have come either to be inſtructed or to inſtru; but it 
ſeems more probable that they viſited the Sarmans of India, as the ſages 
of Greece viſited them, rather to acquire than to impart knowledge; nor 


is it likely that the ſelf-ſufficient Brakmans would have received them 


as their preceptors. 


Be all this as it may, I am perſuaded that a connexion ſubſiſied between 
the old idolatrous nations of Egypt, India, Greece, and Italy, long before 


they migrated to their ſeveral ſettlements, and conſequently before the 


birth of Moszs ; but the proof of this propoſition will in no degree affe& 
the truth and ſanQtity of the Mosaick hiſtory, which, if confirmation were 


neceſſary, it would rather tend to confirm. The Divine Legate, educated 
by the daughter of a king, and in all reſpefts highly accompliſhed, could 


not but know the mythological ſyſtem of Egypt ; but he muſt have con- 
demned the ſuperſtitions of that people, and deſpiſed the ſpeculative abſur- 
ditics 


„ 
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dities of their prieſts; though ſome of their traditions concerning the crea. 
tion and the flood were grounded on truth. Who was better acquainted 
with the mythology of Athens than Socxattes? Who more accurately 
verſed in the Rabbinical doarines than Paui? Who poſſeſſed clearer 
ideas of all ancient aſtronomical ſyſtems than Nawrox, or of ſcholaſtick 
metaphyſicks than Locks? In whom could the Romish church have had 
a more formidable opponent than in Cuititixcwortn, whoſe deep know- 
ledge of its tenets rendered him ſo competent to diſpute them? In a word, 
who more exactly knew the abominable rites and ſhocking idolatry of 
Canaan than Moszs himſelf? Yet the learning of thoſe great men only 
incited them to ſeek other ſources of truth, piety, and virtue, than thoſe 
in which they had long been immerſed. There is no ſhadow then of a 
foundation for an opinion, that Moszs borrowed the firſt nine or ten 
chapters of Genesis from the literature of Egypt : ſtill lefs can the adaman- 
tine pillars of our Christian faith be moved by the reſult of any debates on 
the comparative antiquity of the Hindus and Egyptians, or of any in- 
quiries into the Indian theology. Very reſpectable natives have affured 
me, that one or two miffionarics have been abſurd enough, in their zeal 
for the converſion of the Gentiles, to urge, that the Hindus were even 
„ now almoſt Christians, becauſe their Baanna', Visnuuv, and Mans 
* 5A, were no other than the Christian trinity; a ſentence in which we 
can only doubt, whether folly, ignorance, or impiety predominates. The 
three powers, creative, prezervative, and destructive, which the Hindus ex- 
preſs by the triliteral word Om, were groſaly aſcribed by the firſt idolaters 
to the heat, light, and fame of their miſtaken divinity, the Sun; and their 
wiſer ſucceſſors in the caſt, who perceived that the fun was only a created 
thing, applied thoſe powers to its Creator; but the Indian triad, and that 
of Praro, which he calls the Supreme Good, the Reaſon, and the Soul, 
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are infinitely removed from the holineſs and ſublimity of the doftrine 
which pious Christians have deduced from texts in the Goſpel, though 
other Christiens, as pious, openly profeſs their diſſent from them. Each ſea 
muſt be juſtified by its own faith and good intentions. This only I mean to 
inculcate, that the tenet of our church cannot, without proſaneneſs, be com- 
pared with that of the Hindus, which has only an apparent reſemblance to it, 
but a very different meaning. One fingular fact, however, muſt not be ſuffer- 
ed to paſs unnoticed. That the name of Caisnx A, and the general outline 
of his ſtory, were long anterior to the birth of our Saviour, and probably to 
the time of HouzRx, we know very certainly; vet the celebrated pocm, 
entitled Bhagavat, which contains a prolix account of his life, is filled 
with narratives of a moſt extraordinary kind, but ſtrangely variegated and in- 
termixed with poetical decorations. The incarnate dcity of the Sanscrit ro- 
mance was cradled, as it informs us, among herdsmen; but it adds, that he 
was educated among them, and paſſed his youth in playing with a party 
of milkmaids; a tyrant, at the time of his birth, ordered all new-born 
males to be flain, yet this wonderful babe was preſerved by biting the 
breaſt, inſtead of ſucking the poiſoned nipple, of a nurſe commiſſioned to 
kill him. He performed amazing, but ridiculous, miracles in his infancy, 
and, at the age of ſeven years, held up a mountain on the tip of his little 
finger. He ſaved multitudes, partly by his arms, and partly by his miraculous 
powers. He raiſed the dead, by deſcending for that purpoſe to the loweſt 
regions. He was the meekeſt and beſt-tempered of beings, waſhed the feet 
of the Brahmans, and preached very nobly, indeed, and ſublimely, but al- 
ways in their favour. He was pure and chaſte in reality, but exhibited an 
appearance of exceſſive libertiniſm, and had wives or miſtreſſes too nume-. 
rous to be counted; laſtly, he was benevolent and tender, yet fomented and 
conducted a terrible war. This motley ſtory muſt induce an opinion, that 

Vor. I. Nn the 
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the ſpurious Goſpels, which abounded in the firſt age of Christianity, had 
been brought to India, and the wildcſt parts of them repeated to the 
Hindus, who ingraſted them on the old fable of C:'sxva, the Arotto of 
Greece. 


As to the general extenſion of our pure faith in Hindustan, there are at 
preſent many ſad obſtacles to it. The Muselmãns are already a fort of he- 
terodox Christians. They are Christians, if Locks reaſons juſtly, becauſe 
they firmly believe the immaculate conception, divine charafter, and mi- 
racles of the Mzss1an; but they are heterodox, in denying vehemently 
his character of Son, and his equality, as God, with the Father, of whoſe 
while they confider our doQtrine as perſett blaſphemy, and inſiſt, that 
our copies of the Scriptures have been corrupted both by Jews and Chris- 
tians. It will be inexpreſſibly difficult to undeceive them, and ſcarce poſ- 
fible to diminiſh their veneration for MouannztD and Ali, who were 


both very extraordinary men, and the ſecond a man of unexceptionable 
morals: the Kordn ſhines, indeed, with a borrowed light, fince moſt of its 
beauties are taken from our Scriptures ; but it has great beauties, and the 
Muselmans will not be convinced that they were borrowed. The Hindus, 
on the other hand, would readily admit the truth of the Goſpel ; but they 
contend, that it is perſettly conſiſtent with their Sdstras. The deity, they ſay, 
has appeared innumerable times, in many parts of this world and of all 
worlds, for the ſalvation of his creatures; and though we adore him in one 
appearance, and they in others, yet we adore, they ſay, the ſame God, to 
whom our ſeveral worſhips, though different in form, are equally accept- 
able, if they be fincere in ſubſtance. We may aſſure ourſelves, that nei- 
ther Aftrebmans nor Hindus will ever be converted by any miſſion from 

the 
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the church of Rome, or from any other church ; and the only human mode, 
perhaps, of cauſing ſo great a revolution, will be to tranſlate into Sanscrit 
and Persian ſuch chapters of the Prophets, particularly of Isaran, as are in- 
diſputably evangelical, together with one of the goſpels, and a plain prefatory 
diſcourſe, containing full evidence of the very diſtant ages, in which the pre- 
ditions themſelves, and the hiſtory of the Divine Perſon predicted, were ſe- 
verally made publick ; and then quietly to diſperſe the work among the well- 
educated natives; with whom, if, in due time, it failed of producing very 
{alutary fruit by its natural influence, we could only lament more than ever 
the ſtrength of prejudice and the weakneſs of unaſſiſted reaſon. 
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A DESCRIPTION or a CAVE near G YA. 


By JOHN HERBERT HARRINGTON, Es9. 


KNOWLEDGE of the Antiquities of Hindostan forming one of the 
ſeveral objects propoſed by the inſtitution of our Society, with the 
hope of communicating ſomething acceptable on this head, I took the oppor- 
tunity of a late excurſion up the country to ſee the Cave which Mr. 
Hopctx1s a few years ſince attempted to viſit, at the defire, I believe, of the 
late Governor General, but was aſſaſſinated in his way to it by the followers 
of one of the rebellious allies of Curt Sinc. On my deſcribing it to the 
Preſident, whom I had the pleaſure to accompany, I was encouraged by him 
to think that a particular account of it would be curious and uſeful; and in 
conſequence made a ſecond viſit to it from Gd, when I took the following 
meaſurements, and, by the means of my Moonshee, a copy of the inſcription 
on it, which I had deſpaired of preſenting to you, but in its original language, 
(a Pundit at Bendris having attempted in vain to get it read during theſe laſt 
three months,) till the kind aſſiſtance of Mr. Witxins enabled me to add 
the accompanying tranſlation and remarks to what would otherwiſe have 
given little ſatisfaQion. 


* The hill, or rather rock, from which the cavern is dug, lies about four- 
teen miles north of the ancient city of Gyd, and ſcems to be one of the 
| ſouth- 


| 
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fouth-caſtern hills of the chain of mountains called by Rennzr Caramehah, 
both being a ſhort diſtance to the weſt of Phulgo. 


It is now diſtinguiſhed by the name of Nagurjenee ; but this may perhaps 
be a modern appellation; no mention of it being made in the inſcription. 
Its texture is a kind of granite, called by the Monunauzpar natives Sung 
Khareh, which compoſes the whole rock, of a moderate height, very craggy 
and uneven, and ſteep in its aſcent. 


The cave is ſituated on the ſouthern declivity, about two thirds from 
the ſummit: a tree immediately before it prevents its being ſeen from the 
bottom. It has only one narrow entrance, from the ſouth, two feet and- 
a half in breadth, fix feet high, and of thickneſs exactly equal. This leads 
to a room of an oval form, with a vaulted roof, which I meaſured twice, and 
found to be forty-four feet in length from eaſt to weſt, eighteen feet and 
a half in breadth, and ten feet and a quarter in height at the centre. 
This immenſe cavity is dug entirely out of the ſolid rock, and is exceed- 
ingly well poliſhed, but without any ornament. The fame ſtone extends 
much farther than the excavated part, on each fide of it, and is altogether, 
I imagine, full a hundred feet in length. The inhabitants 'near know no- 
thing of its hiſtory or age; but I learnt from the chief of a neighbouring 
village, that a tradition is extant of a MonuuuzDax, named Mixnna'j- 
-U-DEEN, having performed his cheelah, or forty days in devotion, in this 
cavern; and that he was cotemporary with Muxupoom SHERF-U-DEEN, 
a venerated welee, who died in Behar in the ggoth year of the Hijree ; 
and he even went fo far as to aver that he himſelf was deſcended from 
Mixna'j-u-Dezn, and had records at Patna of his family's genealogy 
to the preſent time. What credit is due to this I will not pretend 
to 
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to fay, but the room is certainly now frequented by Monumazpans, 
and has been for ſome time, as there are the remains of an old moſque 
cloſe before it; and within a raiſed terrace, ſuch as the Monunnz Dax, 
devotees are uſed to conſtruſt for their religious retirement. There are 
two inſcriptions, one on each fide of the interior part of the entrance; 
impreſſions of both which my Moonshee took off in the courſe of three days, 
with much trouble, and ſufficient accuracy, to enable Mr. Wrtxins to un- 
derſtand and explain the whole of one; though many Pundits, I was in- 
formed, who had ſeen the original engraving, had attempted in vain to 
decypher it. The other, which conſiſts of one line only, is unfortunately of 
a different character, and remains ſtill unintelligible. 


The following letter and remarks, which Mr. Wilxixs has favoured me 
with, make it unneceſſary for me to ſay any thing of the contents of the 
inſcription. I can only regret with him that the date is yet undiſ- 
covered; as what is now but a gratification of curioſity, might then have 
been a valuable clue to the illuſtration of obſcure events in ancient hiſtory. 
There are, however, ſeveral other caves in the adjoining hills, which I like- 
wiſe viſited, but had not time to take the inſcriptions: and from theſe, 1 
hope, a date will be diſcovered. 


Were any other teſtimony, beſides the inſcription, wanted, to ſhew that 
theſe caves were religious temples, the remains of three defaced images 
near another, which I viſited, called Curram Chossar, would be ſufficient 
proof of it. A third, the name of which I could not learn, has its entrance 

very curiouſly wrought with elephants and other ornaments, of which I hope 
in a ſhort time to preſent a drawing to the Society. 
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A LETTER rROM CHARLES WILKINS, Esg. 


TO THE SECRETARY. 


DEAR SIR, 


AVING been fo fortunate as to make out the whole of the very 
curious Inſcription you were fo obliging as to lend me, I herewith 
return it, accompanied by an exact Copy, in a reduced fize, interlined 
with each correſponding letter in the modern DewnJg#r character; and 
alſo a Copy of my Tranſlation, which is as literal as the idioms would 
admit it to be. 


The charafter is undoubtedly the moſt ancient of any that have hither- 
to come under my inſpeftion. It is not only diffimilar to that which is 
now in uſe, but even very materially different from that we find in inſcrip- 
tions of eighteen hundred years ago. But, though the writing be not mo- 
dern, the language is pure Samshreet, written in a long verſe, called Sar- 
doola-v#tkreer#tts, and confiſts of four pauſes, of nineteen ſyllables each, in 
this form: 


-o SY gu wow UW WUWoeoooogonootyguo | coocygugogo Uo UwsScooYooYgpc 
oe Go W Veuagoyt Vwoeoaco Goof) ooo OY SoUuwES Nw UW WeoootYfYo coy 


The metre was no ſmall help in decyphering the vowels. 


The firſt lines of the firſt verſe allude to the ſtory of Bkiwanz?'s killing 
the evil ſpirit Mih#*shasir, who, in the diſguiſe of a buffalo, as the name 


imports, bad fought with Eendr#, and his celeſtial bands, for a hundred 
years, 
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years, defeated him, and uſurped his throne. The ſtory is to be found 
at large in a little book called Chandee. The vanquiſhed ſpirits, being 
baniſhed the heavens, and doomed to wander the earth, after a while 
aſſemble, with their chief Eendra at their head, and reſolve to lay 
their grievances before Nu, and S##v. Conducted by Brahma, they 
repair into the preſence of thoſe Deities, who heard their complaints with 
compaſſion ; and their anger was ſo violent againſt Mik#eshasiir, that a 
kind of flame iſſued from their mouths, and from the mouths of the reſt 
of the principal Gods, of which was formed a Goddeſs of inexprefſible 
beauty with ten arms, and each hand holding a different weapon. This 
was a transfiguration of Bhiwanzz, the conſort of Sg, under which ſhe is 
generally called Di3#rga. She is ſent againſt the uſurper. She mounts 
her lion, the gift of the mountain Hz#maliy, (ſnowy,) and attacks the 
monſter, who ſhifts his form repeatedly; till at length the Goddeſs 
planteth her foot upon his head, and cuts it off with a ſingle ſtroke of her 
ſword. Immediately the upper part of a human body iſſues through 
the neck of the headleſs buffalo, and aims a ſtroke, which being warded off 
by the lion with his right paw, Dii#rga puts an end to the combat, by 
piercing him through the heart with a ſpear. I have in my poſſeſſion a ſtatue 
OS *ma an Tar - an Was maniNr, in 
the attitude here laſtly deſcribed. 


The want of a date diſappointed my expeRations. I had ſome hopes that 
it was contained in the ſingle line, which you informed me was taken from 
another part of the care; but, although 1 have not yet ſucceeded in mak- 
ing out the whole, I have diſcovered enough to convince me that it con- 
tains nothing but an invocation. If you ſhould be ſo fortunate as to ob- 

tain 
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tain corrett copies of the reſt of the inſcriptions that are to be found in the 
caves of thoſe mountains, I make no doubt but that we ſhall meet with 


ſome circumſtance or other that will guide us to a diſcovery of their 
antiquity. 
I have the pleaſure to ſubſcribe myſelf, 
DEAR SIR, 
Your very fincere Friend, 


And obedient humble Servant, 


CHARLES WILKINS. 
Calcutta, 17th March 1985. * 
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| A TRANSLATION OF A SANSCRIT INSCRIPTION. 


HEN the foot of the Goddeſs (a) was, with its tinkling ornaments, 
planted upon the head of Ma,, (b,) all the bloom of the 
new-blown flower of the fountain (c) was diſperſed with diſgrace by its 
ſuperior beauty. May that foot, radiant with a fringe of refulgent beams 
iſſuing from its pure bright nails, endue you with a ſteady and an unex- 
ampled devotion, offered up with fruits, and ſhew you the way to dignity | 
and wealth ! 


The illuſtrious Yign# Firma was a prince whoſe greatneſs conſiſted in 
free-will offerings, His reputation was as unſullied as the moon. He 
was renowned amongſt the martial tribes; and although he was, by de- 
ſcent, by wiſdom, courage, charity, and other qualities, the fore-leader of 
the royal line; yet, from the natural bumility of his temper, he diſturbed 
not the powerful ocean. 


His auſpicious ſon, Sirdol3 Firma, a prince whoſe magnificence flowed, 
a5 it were, from the tree of imagination, (d.) diſplayed the enſign of royalty 
in ſacrifices, and the world was ſubdued by his infinite renown. He grati- 
fied the hopes of relations, friends, and dependants; and honour was 
achieved from the deed of death (e) near the upriſing ocean. 


(a) Bhawan??, the wiſe of Sew. 
(6) The name of an evil ſpirit. 
(c) Epithet of the lotus. 

% In the original K3/pa-t4r53, a fabulous tree which yielded every thing that was demanded. 
{e) He was probably carried to Gag - Saga to dic. 


By 
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By his pious ſon, called Anantâ Yirma becauſe of his infinite renown, 

the holy abode of us contemplative men, who are always ſtudious for his 

good, and employed in his ſervice, hath been increaſed, and rendered fa- 

mous, as long as the earth, the ſun, and moon, and ſtarry heaven, ſhall en- 

dure; and Kityayinz? ( having taken ſanQuary, and being placed, in this 
cavern of the wonderful Feen'dys (g) mountains. 


The holy prince gave unto Bhiwianz??, in perpetuity, the village 
—————— O and its hilly lands, by whoſe lofty mountain-tops the 
ſunny beams are caſt in ſhade. Its filth and impurities are waſhed away by 
the precious ſtores of the Mihinids, (i,) and it is refreſhed by the breezes 
from the waving Prizyingids (k) and Bikidlis (1) of its groves. 
O One of the names of DM or N. 

(z) The name of the chain of mountains which commences at Chanar. 

(5) The name, which confified of two long ſyllables, is wanting in the original. 

(5) Probably the river called Mabozeh in Rzxnz1's Map of South Naber. 

(4) Probably the Chompe. | 

(1) Moulſeree. 
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TRANSLATION or A SANSCRIT INSCRIPTION, 


COPIED FROM 4 STONE AT BOOD-DHA-GAYA, 
By Ma. WILMOT, 1785. | 
TRANSLATED BY CHARLES WILKINS, Es9. 


N the midſt of a wild and dreadful foreſt, flouriſhing with trees of 
ſweet-ſcented flowers, and abounding in fruits and roots, infeſted 
with lions and tigers, deſtitute of human ſociety, and frequented by the 
Moonees, reſided Bad- di, the Author of Happineſs, and a portion of 
Narayan. This Deity Hir#?, who is the Lord Hiri#:a, the poſſeſſor of all, 
appeared in this ocean of natural beings at the cloſe of the Deviapiri, and 
beginning of the Talis Yoog : He who is omnipreſent, and everlaſtingly to 
be contemplated, the Supreme Being, the Eternal One, the Divinity worthy 
to be adored by the moſt praiſe-worthy of mankind, appeared here with a 
portion of his divine nature. 


Once upon a time the illuſtrious Amir, renowned amongſt men, com- 
ing here, diſcovered the place of the Supreme Being, Bad- dia, in the 
great foreſt. The wiſe Amir# endeavoured to render the God Bi#d-dhi 
propitious by ſuperior ſervice; and he remained in the foreſt for the 
ſpace of twelve years, feeding upon roots and fruits, and ſleeping upon the 
bare earth; and he performed the vow of a Moonee, and was without tranſ- 
greſſion. He performed aQts of ſevere mortification, for he was a man of 
infinite reſolution, with a compaſſionate heart. One night he had a viſion, 
and heard a voice, ſaying, * Name whatever boon thou wanteſt.” Amari 

Deva, 
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Deva, having heard this, was aſtoniſhed, and with due reverence replied, 
« Firſt, give me a viſitation, and then grant me ſuch a boon.“ He had 
another dream in the night, and the voice ſaicz © How can there be an 
« apparition in the AZZ Yoog? The ſame reward may be obtained from 
« the fight of an image, or from the worſhip of an image, as may be de- 
« rived from the immediate viſitation of a deity.” Having heard this, he 
| cauſed an image of the Supreme Spirit Bi#d-dk4 to be made, and he vor- 
ſhipped it, according to the law, with perfumes, incenſes, and the like ; 
and he thus glorified the name of that Supreme Being, the incarnation of 
a portion of Veesknoo : Reverence be unto thee in the form of Bhi#d-dk / 
% Reverence be unto the Lord of the Earth! Reverence be unto thee, an 
« incarnation of the Deity and the Eternal One! Reverence be unto thee, 
« O God, in the form of the God of Mercy; the diſpeller of pain and 
trouble, the Lord of all things, the Deity who overcometh the fins of 
* the Kali Yoog, the Guardian of the Univerſe, the Emblem of mercy to- 
« wards thoſe who ſerve thee—im/ the poſſeſſor of all things in vital 
« form! Thou art Bram, Feeshnoo, and Mihisa! Thou art Lord 
« of the Univerſe! Thou art, under the proper form of all things move- 
* able and immoveable, the poſſeſſor of the whole! and thus I adore thee. 
« Reverence be unto the beſtower of ſalvation, and, Resheekes#, the 
« ruler of the faculties! Reverence be unto thee (Kesavs) the Deſtroyer 
« of the Evil Spirit Keee/ O, Damirdiars, ſhew me favour! Thou art he 
ho reſteth upon the face of the milky ocean, and who lyeth upon the 
« ſerpent Se Thou art Tr##vithrims, (who at three ftrides encompaſſed 
* the Earth!) I adore thee, who art celebrated by a thouſand names, and 
under various forms in the ſhape of B33d-dh#, the God of Mercy! 
* Be propitious, O Moſt High God!“ 


Having 


Having thus worſhipped the guardian of mankind, he became like 
one of the juſt. He joyfully cauſed a holy temple to be built, of a won- 
derful conſtruQtion, and therein were ſet up the divine foot of Yeeshnoo, 
for ever purifier of the fins of mankind, the images of the Pandi%e, and 
of the deſcents of Feesknoo, and in like manner of Brakm4, and the reſt of 
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This place is renowned; and it is celebrated by the name of Bid-dk4 
Giy#. The forefathers of him who ſhall perform the ceremony of the 
Sradka at this place ſhall obtain ſalvation. The great virtue of the Sradha 
vis hong & co bo Wins in ho er eee an epi- 
tome of which hath by me been engraved upon ſtone. 


Vitkrimadittys was certainly a king renowned in the world. So in his 
court there were nine learned men, celebrated under the epithet of the 
Nivi-ratnan#?, or nine jewels; one of whom was Amir# Deva, who was the 
king's chief counſellor, a man of great genius and profound learning, and the 
greateſt favourite of his prince. He it certainly was who built the holy 
temple which deſtroyeth fin, in a place in Jamboodweep, where, the mind 
being ſteady, it obtains its wiſhes, and in a place where it may obtain falva- 
tion, reputation, and enjoyment, even in the country of Bhar4:4, and the 
province of KZzkit4, where the place of Biid-dk4, purifyer of the finful, is 
renowned. A crime of an hundred fold ſhall undoubtedly be expiated 
from a ſight thereof, of a thouſand fold from a touch thereof, and of a hun- 
dred thouſand fold from worſhipping thereof. But where is the uſe of ſaying 
ſo much of the great virtues of this place ? Even the hoſts of heaven worſhip 


with joyful ſervice both day and night. 
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That it may be known to learned men, that he verily ereſted the houſe of 
Biid-dh4, I have recorded, upon a ſtone, the authority of the place, as a ſelf- 
evident teſtimony, on Friday, the fourth day of the new moon, in the month 
of Madhoo, when in the ſeventh or manſion of Ginis, and in the year of 
the Era of V?*thrimiadittyd 100g. 


To 


186 } 


XII. 


To 


SECRETARY ro Taz ASIATICK SOCIETY. 


SIR, 
EFORE I left Calcutta, a gentleman, with whom I chanced to be dif. 
courſing of that ſet of people who are diſtinguiſhed from the wor- 
ſhippers of Brikm, and the followers of Manounzd, by the appellation 
Seek, informed me that there was a conſiderable number of them ſettled in 
the city of Patna, where they had a college for teaching the tenets of their 
philoſophy. As Patna was in my way to Banaris, I no ſooner arrived there, 
than I inquired after the college, and I was preſently conduQted to it; and 1 
now requeſt you will pleaſe to lay before the ſociety the few obſervations 
and inquiries which a fingle viſit of about two hours would admit of my 
making. If, ſuch as they are, they ſhould hereafter be found uſeful, either 
as a clew to guide another in his reſearches in the ſame path, or to add to 
ſome future account to render it more complete, my end in troubling you to 
lay it before the ſociety is fully anſwered. 


I have the honour to ſubſcribe myſelf, 


SIR, 
Your moſt obedient humble ſervant, 


CHARLES WILKINS. 
Benaris, 1ſt March, 1781. 
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OBSERF ATIONS on the SEEKS and their COLLEGE. 


FOUND the College of the Seeks ſituated in one of the narrow ftreets 
of Patna, at no very conſiderable diſtance from the Cuſtom-houſe. 
I was permitted to enter the outward gate; but as ſoon as I came to the 
ſteps which led up into the Chapel, or public hall, I was civilly accoſted 
by two of the Society. I aſked them if I might aſcend into the hall. 
They faid it was a place of worſhip, open to me and to all men; but, at 
the ſame time, intimated, that I muſt take off my ſhoes. As I conſider this 
ceremony in the ſame light as uncovering my head upon entering any of 
our temples dedicated to the Deity, I did not heſitate to comply; and I 
was then politely conducted into the hall, and ſeated upon a carpet in 
the midſt of the aſſembly, which was ſo numerous as almoſt to fill the 
room. The whole building forms a ſquare of about forty feet, raiſed 
from the ground about fix or eight ſteps. The hall is in the center, divided 
from four other apartments by wooden arches, upon pillars of the ſame 
materials, all neatly carved. This room is rather longer than it is broad. 
The floor was covered with a neat carpet, and furniſhed with fix or ſeven 
low deſks, on which ſtood as many of the books of their law; and the 
walls, above the arches were hung with European looking-glaſſes in gold 
frames, and pictures of Musulman Princes and Hindoo Deities. A littte 
room, which, as you enter, is fituated at the lefi-hand end of the hall, is 
the chancel, and is furniſhed with an altar covered with a cloth of gold, 
upon which was laid a round black ſhield over a long broad ſword, and 
on either ſide a chowry of peacock's feathers, mounted in a filver handle. 
The altar was raiſed a little above the ground, in a declining poſition. 
Before it ſtood a low kind of throne plated with filver; but rather too 
ſmall to be uſeful: about it were ſeveral filver flower-pots and roſe- water 
Vor. I. P p botiles; 
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bottles; and on the left hand ſtood three ſmall urns, which appeared to be 
copper, furniſhed with notches to receive the donations of the charitable. 
There ſtood alſo near the altar, on a low deſk, a great book, of a folio ſize, 
from which ſome portions are daily read in their divine ſervice. It was 
covered over with a blue mantle, on which were printed, in filver letters, 
fome ſeleQ paſſages of their law. 


After I bad had a long converſation with two of the congregation, who 
had politely ſeated themſclves on each fide of me on the carpet, and 
whom I found very intelligent, notice was given that it was noon, aud the 
hour of divine ſervice. The congregation arranged themſclves upon the 
carpet, on each fide of the hall, ſo as to leave a ſpace before the altar from 
end to end. The great book, deſk, and all, was brought, with ſome little 
ceremony from the altar, and placed at the oppoſite extremity of the hall. 
An old man, with a reverend filver beard, kneeled down before the deſk 
with his face towards the altar ; and on one fide of him ſat a man with a 
ſmall drum, and two or three with cymbals. The book was now opened, 
and the old man began to chant to the time of the drum and the cymbals ; 
and, at the concluſion of every verſe, moſt of the congregation joined 
chorus in a reſponſe, with countenances exhibiting great marks of joy. 
Their tones were by no means harſh ; the time was quick; and I learnt 
that the ſubjett was a Hymn in praiſe of the unity, the omnipreſence, and 
the omnipotence, of the Deity. I was fingularly delighted with the geſ- 
tures of the old man: I never ſaw a countenance ſo expreſſive of infelt joy, 
whilſt he turned about from one to another, as it were, beſpeaking their 
aſſents to thoſe truths which his very ſoul ſeemed to be engaged in 
chanting forth. The Hymn being concluded, which conſiſted of about 
with 
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with joined hands towards the altar, in the attitude of prayer. A young 
man now ſtood forth; and, with a loud voice and diſtin accent, ſolemnly 
pronounced a long prayer, or kind of liturgy, at certain periods of which 
all the people joined in a general reſponſe, ſaying Fi Gooroo! They pray- 
ed againſt temptation; for grace to do good; for the general good of man- 
kind; and a particular blefling to the Seeks ; and for the ſafety of thoſe 
who at that time were on their travels. This prayer was followed by a 
ſhort bleſſing from the old man, and an invitation to the aſſembly to par- 
take of a friendly feaſt. The book was then cloſed, and reſtored to its 
place at the altar; and the people being ſeated as before, two men entered 
bearing a large iron caldron, called a curray, juſt taken from the fire, 
and placed it in the center of the hall upon a low ſtool. Theſe were fol. 
lowed by others with five or fix diſhes, ſome of which were of filver, and 
a large pile of leaves, ſewed together with fibres, in the form of plates. 
One of theſe plates was given to each of the company without diſtinc- 
tion ; and the diſhes being filled from the caldron, their contents were 
ſerved out till every one had got his ſhare. Myſelf was not forgotten ; and, 
as I was reſolved not to give them the ſmalleſt occaſion for offence, I ate 
up my portion. It was a kind of ſweetmeat, of the conſiſtence of ſoſt 
brown ſugar, compoſed of flower and ſugar mixed up with clarified butter, 
which is called ghee. Had not the ghee been rancid, I ſhould have reliſhed 
it better. We were next ſerved with a few ſugar plums: and here ended 
the feaſt and the ceremonies of the day. They told me the religious part 
of the ceremony was daily repeated five times. I now took my leave, in- 
— COPE VEST I 
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In the courſe of the converſation I was engaged in with the two Seeks 
before the ſervice, I was able to gather the following circumſtances. That 
the founder of their faith was called Naneel Sal, who flouriſhed about four 
hundred years ago at Punjab, and, who, before his apoſtaſy, was a Hindoo of 
the Kihetry, or military tribe; and that his body diſappeared as the Hindoos 
and the Musulmans were diſputing for it; for upon their removing the 
cloth which covered it, it was gone ; that he left behind him a book, com- 
poſed by himſelf, in verſe, and the language of Punjab (but a character 
partly of his own invention z) which teaches the doQtrines of the faith he had 
eſtabliſhed: that they call this charaQer, in honour of their founder, Gooroo- 
Mookee : ** from the mouth of the preceptor. That this book, of awhich that 
ſanding near the altar, and ſeveral others in the hall, were copies, teaches 
that there is but one God, omnipotent and omnipreſent ; filling all ſpace, and 
pervading all matter ; and that he is to be worſhipped and invoked. That 
there will be a day of retribution, when virtue will be rewarded and vice 
puniſhed ; (I forgot to aſk in what manner.) That it not only commands 
univerſal toleration, but forbids diſputes with thoſe of another perſuaſion. 
That it forbids murder, theft, and ſuch other deeds as are, by the majority of 
mankind, eſteemed crimes againſt ſociety ; and inculcates the praftice of all 
the virtues, but particularly an univerſal philanthropy, and a general hoſpi- 
tality to ſtrangers and travellers. This is all my ſhort viſit would permit me 
to learn of this book. It is a folio volume, containing about four or five 


| They told me further, that ſome years after this book of Naneck Sak 
had been promulgated, another made its appearance, now beld in almoſt 
as much eſteem as the former. The name of the author has eſcaped my 
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memory; but they favoured me with an extraft from the book itſelf in 
praiſe of the Deity. The paſſage had ſtruck my ear on my firſt entering 
the hall, when the ſtudents were all engaged in reading. From the fimila- 
rity of the language to the Hindoovee, and many Shanscrit words, I was 
able to underſtand a-good deal of it; and I hope, at ſome future period, 
to have the honour of laying a Tranſlation of it before the Society. They 
told me I might have copies of both their books, if 1 would be at the ex- 
pence of tranſcribing them. 


I next inquired why they were called Seeks, and they told me it was 
a word borrowed from one of the commandments of their founder, 
which ſignifies, * Learn thou; and that it was adopted to diſtinguiſh the 
ſea ſoon after he diſappeared. 66 
import in the Hindoovee. 


I aſked them what were the ceremonies uſed in admitting a proſelyte. 
A perſon having ſhewn a fincere inclination to renounce his former opi- 
nions to any five or more Seeks aſſembled together, in any place, as 
well on the highway as in a houſe of worſhip, they ſend to the firſt ſhop 
where ſweetmeats are fold, and procure a ſmall quantity of a particular 
ſort, which is very common, and, as I recolle, they call Batãaã; and 
having diluted it in pure water, they ſprinkle ſome of it on the body, 


to him, in any language with which he is converſant, the chief canons of 
their faith, exatting from him a ſolemn promiſe to abide by them the 
reſt of his life. This is the whole of the ceremony. The new convert 
may then chooſe a Gooroo, or preceptor, to teach him the language of 
their ſcriptures, who firſt gives him the alphabet to learn, and fo leads 
him 


and into the eyes of the convert; whilſt one of the beſt inſtruſted repeats 
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him on, by flow degrees, until be wants no further inſtruftion. They 
offered to admit me into their Society, but I declined the honour; content. 
ing myſelf with the alphabet, which they told me to guard as the apple of 
my eye, as it was a ſacred charafter. I find it differs but little from the 
Dewnagur : the number, order, and powers, of the letters are exaftly the 
ſame. The language itſelf is a mixture of Persian, Arabic, and ſome Shan. 
crit, grafted upon the provincial dialeQ of Punjab, which is a kind of 
| Hindoovee, or, as it is vulgarly called by us, Moors, 


* 
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XIII. 


An EXTRACT of a LETTER from FRANCIS FOR, Eg. 
TO THE PRESIDENT. 


HE drawings of Jzzwun Snan and the Been will be diſpatched in a 
ſmall boat to-morrow. You wiſhed to have had the two attendant 
muſicians in the fame drawing with Jzzwun Suan; but the drafiſman was 
not equal to the perſpettive of this: he would have run all the figures one 
into the other: and as he has ſucceeded tolerably well with the principal 
figures, I thought it was better to be ſure of that, eſpecially as the other 
figures can eafily be added by a European artiſt. I have a double pleaſure 
in ſending you the encloſed account of the Been. In obliging you, I look 
forward to the inſtruttive amuſement I ſhall ſhare with the public at large 
in the reſult of your reſearches into this ſubjeRt of Indian muſic; and 1 
am exceedingly happy, by furniſhing you with fafts, highly neceſſary in- 
deed, but the mere work of care and obſervation, to give you greater 
leiſure for the contemplation of the whole. You may abſolutely depend 
upon the accuracy of all that I have faid reſpetting the conftruQtion and 
ſcale of this inſtrument. It has all been done by meaſurement : and, with 
regard to the intervals, I would not depend upon my ear, but had the 
Been tuned to the harpſichord, and compared the inſtrument carefully, note 
by note, more than once. What I myſelf am aware of, will certainly not 
eſcape your penetration, that there may be a little of the bias of hypotheſis, 
or an opinion pretty ſtrongly eſtabliſhed, in what I have faid of the confined 
modulation of the Indian muſic. But it is eaſy to ſeparate my experiments 
and conjeQures; and my prejudices cannot miſlead you, though they may 
poſſibly ſuggeſt a uſeful hint, as balf errors often do. 


THE 
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THE Been is a fretted inſtrument of the guittar kind. The finger-board 
is 22zths inches long. A little beyond each end of the finger-board are 
the wires. The whole length of the inſtrument is three feet ſeven inches. 
The firſt gourd is fixed at ten inches from the top, and the ſecond at about 
two feet 114. The gourds are very large, about fourteen inches diameter, 
and have a round piece cut out of the bottom, about five inches in diameter. 
The finger-board is about two inches wide. The wires are ſeven in 
number, and conſiſt of two ſteel ones, very cloſe together, in the right ſide ; 
four braſs ones on the finger-board; and one braſs one on the left fide. 


They are tuned in the following manner. 
3 7 
Sm io' 
1 8 1 4 _ 
TH Wt 
rh 1 15 gs 11 ib S 
— 


The great ſingularity of this inſtrument is the height of the frets; that 
neareſt the nut is one inch z, and that at the other extremity about {ths of 
an inch, and the decreaſe is pretty gradual. By this means the finger never 
touches the finger-board itſelf. The frets are fixed on with wax by the 
performer himſelf, which he does intirely by ear. This was aſſerted by 
Pzax Cawn, the brother of IzZwun Suan, who was ill at the time; 

| but 
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but Pran Cawn is a performer very little, if at all, inferior to jut πτ ]¾i. 
Suan. The frets of Pzan Cawx's inftrument were tolerably exact: any 
little difference is eaſily correfted by the preſſure of the finger. Indeed, the 
performers are fond, on any note that is at all long, of prefling the firing 
very hard, and letting it return immediately to its natural tenen, which 
produces a ſound ſomething like the cloſe ſhake on the violin; but not 
with fo agreeable an effect, for it appears ſometimes to alter the ſound half 


The frets are ninetcen in number. The notes that they give will appear 
on the following ſcale. I have added below the names which the performer 
himſelf gives to. the notes in his own language. It is very obſervable, 
that the ſemitones change their names on the fame ſemitone as in the 
European ſcale. | 


On the wires R and S, which are thoſe principally uſed, there is an extent 
of two oftaves, a whole note with all the half notes, complete in the firſt 
oQave, but the gh and b þ wanting in the ſecond. The performer's apo- 

Vol. I. Qq logy 
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logy for this was, that he could eaſily get thoſe notes by preſſing the firing 
a little hard upon the frets f $ and a h. which is very true from the height 
of the frets; but he aſſerted that this was no defeR in his particular inſtru. 
ment, but that all Beens were made ſo. The wires TU are ſeldom uſed 
except open. 


The Been is held over the left ſhoulder, the upper gourd reſting on that 
ſhoulder, and the lower one on the right knee. 


The frets are ſtopped with the left-hand, the firſt and ſecond fingers are 
principally uſed. The little finger of the hand is ſometimes uſed to ſtrike 
the note V. The third finger is ſeldom uſed, the hand ſhifting up and 
down the finger-board with great rapidity. The fingers of the right hand 
are uſed to ſtrike the firings of this hand; the third finger is never uſed. 
The two firſt fingers ſtrike the wires on the finger-board, and the little 
finger ſtrikes the two wires. The two firſt fingers of this hand are de- 
ended by a piece of wire put on the tops of them in the manner of a 
 thimble when the performer plays ſtrong, this cauſes a very jarring diſ- 
agreeable ſound ; whereas, when he plays ſofily, the tone of the inſtrument 
is remarkably pleaſing. 


The fiyle of muſic on this inſtrument is in general that of great execution. 
1 could hardly ever diſcover any regular air or ſubjeft. The muſic ſeems 
to conſiſt of a number of detached paſlages, ſome very regular in their aſcent 
and deſcent : and thoſe that are played ſoftly, are moſt of them both uncom- 
mon and pleaſing, 
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The open wires are ſtruck, from time to time, in a manner that, I think, 
prepares the ear for a change of modulation, to which the uncommonly full 
and fine tones of theſe notes greatly contribute; but the ear is, I think, al- 
ways diſappointed: and, if there is ever any tranſition from the principal 
key, I am inclined to think it is very ſhort. Were there any other circum- 
ſtances reſpeRting the Indian mulic, which led to ſuppoſe that it has, at ſome 
period, been much ſuperior to the preſent pratice, the ſtyle, ſcale, and an- 
tiquity of this inſtrument, would, I think, greatly confirm the ſuppoſition. 
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XIV. 


A DESCRIPTION or Tar MAHWAH TREE. 


By LIEUTENANT CHARLES HAMILTON. 


HERE is a very curious and uſeful tree called by the Natives of 
Bahar, and the neighbouring countries, the Malwal or Mawee; its 
name, as written by them, being o; but the Sanscrit name is Madhica 
or Madhudruma. 


It is of the claſs of the Polyandria Monogynia, of Linnæus, but of a genus 
not deſcribed by him. 


The calyx is monophyllous, quadrifid, half divided, and imbricated in its 
divided part ; the two oppoſite and outer covering, in part, the two oppoſite 
and inner, parts. 


The corolla is monopetalous, having an inflated tube for its lower 
part of near an inch long, thick, fleſhy, and of a cream colour: from 
this ariſe nine ſmall leaves, as it were, like petals, from a calyx, that are 
imbricated and twiſted, one over the other, from right to left, elaſping the 
lower part of the ſtyle in a point; by which they ſeem to ſerve, in ſome 
reſpeR, like a forceps, to detach the whole corolla at the ſeaſon of its 
dropping. | 


There are no filaments; but the enthere, which are in number moſt 
. commonly 
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commonly — INS 000 CONIRIES 0008, 
on the inſide and upper part of the tube of the corolla. 


The ſtyle is long, round, and tapering, and projefts about an inch beyond 
the corolla. It is ſucceeded by a drupe, with a thick pericarpium, bilocular, 
containing two ſeeds or kernels covered with a dark brown kin. There are 
often, however, three of theſe in three ſeparate diviſions. 


The flowers riſe in bunches from the extremities of the fimalller 
branches; and have each a pedicle of about an inch and a half long. 
Theſe are moſtly turned downwards, whence the corollas more eaſily 
drop off. 


The tree, when full grown, is about the fize of a common mango-tree, 
with a buſhy head, and oval leaves, a little pointed. Its rote fpreading 
horizontally, are funk but liale in the carth. The trunk, which is ohen of 
a conſiderable thickneſs, riſes ſeldom to any great height, without giving 
off branches; it is, however, not uncommon to ſee it ſhoot up clear to the 
length of eight or ten feet. The wood itfelf is moderately hard, fine grain 
ed, and of a reddiſh colour. 


By incifion, the tree affords a 3 


the de 200 of e e ee a e e 
from thoſe of any other plant with which I am acquainted, as they have 
not, in any reſpett the uſual appearance of ſuch, but rather reſemble ber- 
ries, and I, like many others, had long conceived them to be the fruit of 
the Mahwak. The tree drops its leaves in the month of February ; and 
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early in March theſe flowers begin to come out in cluſters of thirty, forty, gr 


fifty, from the extremity of every ſmall branch ; and, from this period till the 
latter end of April, as the flowers come to maturity, (for they never open or 
expand,) they continue falling off, with their anther, in the mornings, a 
little after ſun-riſe, when they are gathered; and afterwards dried by an ex- 
poſure of a few days in the ſun: 3 
reſemble a dried grape, both in taſte and flavour. 


Immediately after the flowers drop off, freſh ſhoots are made for the new 
leaves, which ſoon make their appearance ; coming preſently to their full 
growth. | 


The fruit (properly ſo called) is of two forts in ſhape ; the one reſem- 
bling a ſmall walnut; the other ſomewhat larger, and pointed. It is 
ripe towards the middle of May, and continues dropping from the tree 
till the whole fall ; which is generally about the beginning or towards the 
middle of June. The outer covering, or Pericarpium, which is of a ſoſt 
texture, commonly burſts in the fall, ſo that the ſeeds are very cafily 


ſqueezed out of it. The ſeeds are ſomewhat of the ſhape, but longer than 
an olive, 


Theſe ſeeds are replete with a thick oil, of the conſiſtence of butter or 
ghee, which is obtained by expreſſion. 


From this deſcription it may eaſily be conceived that the Mahwak tree, and 
its produQions, are of ſingular and general uſe, eſpecially in thoſe dry and bar- 
ren countries which, from the nature of their fituation, are not ſo well calcu- 
lated for producing in plenty or perfeQtion the other neceſſaries of life. 

| The 
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The corolla, or flowers, after being dried as before deſcribed, are eaten 
by the natives raw, or dreſſed with their curries ; and, when even fimply 
boiled with rice, they afford a ſtrengthening and wholeſome nouriſhment. 
They are, indeed, often applied to a lefs laudable purpoſe ; for being fer- 
mented, they yield, by diſtillation, a ſtrong ſpirit, which the people 
here ſell fo very cheap, that, for one pice, (about a half-penny), may be 
purchaſed no lefs than a cutcha-seer, (above a pint English,) with which 
any man may get completely drank. Theſe flowers make an article of 
trade ; being exported from this country to Patna, and elſewhere, in no in- 

cderabl * 


The oil yielded by the fruit, as before mentioned, reſembles ghee fo 

much, that, being cheaper, the natives often mix it with that commo- 
dity. They uſe it, the ſame as ghee, in their victuals, and in the com- 
poſition of ſome ſorts of ſweetmeats; and burn it in their lamps. It is 
alſo regarded as a ſalutary remedy, applied exteriorly, to wounds, and all 
cutaneous eruptions. It is, at firſt, of the conſiſtence of common oil, but 
ſoon coagulates. Aſter being kept for ſome time, it acquires a bitteriſh taſte 
and rancid ſmell, which renders it ſomewhat leſs agreeable as an article of 
food : but this is an inconvenience which, by the oil being properly clarified, 
and prepared at firſt, might be perhaps avoided. This oil is alſo exported, 
both in its adulterated and original tate, to Patna, and other parts of the low 
country. 


1 do not know any purpoſe to which the gum has ever been applied; 
but if found, upon trial, to be of uſe, it might be collected in large quan- 
tities. The beſt ſeaſon for this would be in the months of March and 
April, about the time the flowers come out, when the tree ſeems to be 


moſt 
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moſt replete with it. Sach an operation, indeed, would probably diminiſh 
its produce in the fruit and flower ; but where it was ſufficiently cultivated, 
che loſs in thoſe could be but little ft. 


The wood, from what has been already ſaid of it, cannot be expeRted to be 
often had in beams of any conſiderable length, fo as to make it fo very uſeful 
in building, as it would otherwiſe be, from its not being liable to be eat by the 
white ants. Mr. Kirn, however, tells me that, when he was at Chowsee, 
{a village upon the Carumnasta, near Buxar,) he had beams of it, which 
were, to the beſt of his remembrance, above twenty feet long. But, in 
many other reſpeQs it is a moſt uſeful wood; and, as it is tough, and of 
a ſtrong texture, it might, perhaps, be employed to advantage in ſhip 
building, in which caſe, if properly cultivated in many grounds that ſeem well 
adapted for it, and fit for little elſe, it might thus in time become a valuable 
article in that branch at Caleutta, whether it could eafily be tranſported dur. 
ing the rainy ſeaſon, from almoſt any part of theſe countries, by feveral rivers 
that are then ſufficiently full to float it down. 


The tree, I am told, will grow in the moſt barren ground, even 
amongſt ſtones and gravel, where there is the leaſt appearance of a foil ; and 
it ſeems to deftroy all the fmaller trees and bruſhwood about it: yet it does 
not refuſe a rick ſoil either. Mr. Kz1x having obſerved to me, that the few 
he had ſeen about Buxar, where it is certainly very good, were both taller, 
and ſeemed to thrive much better than any he had ever met with in Ram- 
gur. It does not require much moisture, ſeeming to produce nearly as 
well in the drieſt as in moſt favourable years; and in every fituation ; and is 
therefore admirably fitted: for the convenience of the inhabitants of theſe 
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hilly countries, which are pcculiarly ſubjett to long and ſevere droughts 
during the hot months. 


Yet, notwithſtanding its utility, and the immenſe quantity of ground 
that ſeems ſo well adapted to the growth of it, both here, and in the 
neighbouring provinces of Catal, Packeet, Rotas, &c. (the greateſt part of 
which, indeed, ſeems fit for no other uſeful production, I have myſelf 
never obſerved, nor can I find any of my acquaintance who ever have re- 
marked, one ſingle tree in its infant ſtate: we can ſee, every where, full 
groun trees in great abundance ; but never meeting with any young 
plants, both I, and all whom I have ſpoken to on the ſubjeR, are at ſome 
loſs to conceive how they ſhould have come here. Neither can the country 
people themſelves, of whom I have inquired, give any rational account of 
this ; r 


This is a circumſtance which ſufficiently marks the true charafter of 
the lower order of natives in their moſt ſupine indolence and floth ; 
owing chiefly, perhaps, to the ignorant and ſtupid rapacity of their Ra- 
Jahs, Zimeendars, and other landholders, and their total inattention to the 
welfare of thoſe dejetted wretches, from whom they derive their conſe- 
quence and power: of their baſe indifference to the intereſts of thoſe 
whom they thus affeR to hold beneath their regard, many ſtriking inſtances 
occurred to me in the courſe of my inquiries upon this very ſubjeQ ; 
and it was not long ago that, aſking ſome queſtions concerning the Mah- 
wah of a Zimeendar in this neighbourhood, he anſwered, that © it was the 
« food of the poor people, and how ſhould he know any thing about it!“ 

Vor. I. Rr It 
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It was this ſtrange negleQ of the culture of it, and a knowledge of its 
uſefulneſs, which firſt led me to inquire into the nature of this tree, from 
which the bulk of the people hereabouts already draw ſuch great benefit ; in 
order to know whether they might not increaſe it without any great trouble 
to themſelves ; and whether thereby the revenue might not alſo be increaſed, 
and a certain proviſion be made againſt famines, from which the natives 
often ſuffer ſeverely in theſe higher diſtrias. 


To effeR this, it would be neceſſary to give the ryots every poſſible en- 
couragement to raiſe the tree from the ſeeds; but as the torpid apathy of 
theſe people, whether natural or acquired, will ever prevent their being 
moved to any exertion by a proſpet, however alluring, of distant advan- 
tage, I apprehend the only way of bringing this about, would be making the 
planting and raifing of a certain number of Makwahks (in proportion to the 
value of the tenure) an article in their Kabooleeats, or agreements. 


The tree, as has been already obſerved, will grow almoſt any where. It 
ought to be ſown about the beginning of the rains, cither in beds (to be after- 
wards tranſplanted) or at about thirty or forty feet diſtance, in the ground 
deſigned for it. It is ſaid that, in ſeven years, the trees will give flowers and 
fruit; in ten, they will yield about half their common produce ; and that in 
twenty years they come to their full growth ; after which, if my information 
be good, they will laſt near one hundred years. This account, I acknow- 
ledge, muſt neceſſarily be very vague and uncertain; as I never have met 
with a ſingle perſon who appeared to have had either opportunity or inclin- 
ation to obſerve its progreſs. Such, however, is what the country people 
fay of it. 


Iam 
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I am told that a good tree will eaſily give four puckha maunds (about three 
hundred weight avoirdupois) of dried flowers, which will fell here for about 
two rupees ; and of ſeeds it will afford about two maunds ; and this, of oil, 
will yield twenty-ſix scers puckha weight (near 6olb.) which, in a year like this, 
when oil is cheap, will fell at this place for two rupees more. It is to be ob- 
ſerved, however, that every tree will not give ſo much, neither are the flowers 
and oil fo clear in any part of the hills as at Chitra ; but, allowing only a 
half of this, or leſs, to be the produRt of each tree, (though it might be ren- 
dered till much greater by the very leaſt care and induſtry in the cultivation 
ol it,) within the ſpace of twenty years, a ſubſiſtence might be raiſed to the 
inhabitants, and a conſiderable revenue to the proprietors of the lands, 
throughout an immenſe traft of country; the greateſt part of which, in its 
preſent ſtate, is little better than a barren waſte, and cannot pay one ſingle 
anna to the Zimeendar or the government. That ſuch an advantage might 
be derived from it, may be proved by the moſt moderate calculation ; for, 
ſuppoſing the trees to be ſown at forty feet diſtance from each other, on each 
begah (about the third of an acre) might ſtand eight trees; and, ſuppoſing the 
produf of each tree to be only half a rupee, there would be four rupees of 
annual value on a bega of ground; half of which going to the proprietor ; 
it would thus give a far better rent than the generality of the beſt grounds 
in theſe parts; and the labourer would have a produce, without any other 
trouble than that of ſowing the ſeed; and fencing the ground whilſt the 
trees were young ; and that of annually gathering the flowers, and preparing 
the oil, when they arrive at their proper fize : and they would probably begin 
to give a produce within leſs than ten years after the ſowing. 


As this tree will yield nearly its uſual quantity of flowers and fruit in 
ſeaſons when, for want of rain, every other crop fails; if thus cultivated, it 
5 Rr 2 would 
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would afford the inhabitants a ſure and certain reſource ; under the moſt 
dreadful, and what has hitherto been, to them, the moſt deſtruttive of all ca- 
lamities, famine. It is well known that the rice, and other forts of grain, 
which form the chief part of their ſuſtenance, require a conſiderable degree 
of moiſture to bring them to perfeftion. An unuſually dry ſeaſon deſtroys 
the harveſt in thoſe articles, and reduces the ryots in general to the utmoſt 
miſery ; a predicament into which they could hardly fall, even in the ſevereſt 
dearth of grain, whilſt they had plenty of the flowers and fruit of the Mahwah 
to depend upon. 


It may be here not improper to obſerve, that Mr. Kix is now ſowing a 
ſew acres with the ſeed of this uſeful tree, and means to fence it; which may, 
perhaps in time, tempt others to follow ſo good an example. 


Chatra, Ramgur, July 6, 1786. 


OF 
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XV. 
Or Tux METHOD or DISTILLING, 


As practised by the Nativss at Cara in Raucun, and in the other 
Provinces, perhaps, with but little Variation. 


By ARCHIBALD KEIR, Esg. 


HE body of the ftill they uſe is a common, large, unglazed, earthen 
water jar, nearly globular, of about twenty-five inches diameter at 
the wideſt part of it, and twenty-two inches deep to the neck, which neck 
riſes two inches more, and is eleven inches wide in the opening. Such, 
at leaſt, was the fize of the one I meaſured; which they filled about a half 
with fomented Mahwah-flowers, that ſwam in the liquor to be diſtilled. 


The jar they placed in a furnace, not the moſt artificial, though ſeem- 
ingly not ill adapted to give a great heat with but a very little fuel. This 
they made by digging a round hole in the ground, about twenty inches 
wide, and full three feet deep; cutting an opening in the front, floping 
down to the bottom, on the ſides perpendicular, of about nine inches wide, 
and fifteen long, reckoning from the circle where the jar was to come, to 
ſerve to throw in the wood at, and for a paſſage to the air. On the fide 
too they cut another ſmall opening, of about four inches by three; the 
jar, when placed, forming one fide of it, to ſerve as a chimney for the ſmoke 
to go out at. The bottom of the earth was rounded up like a cup. Having 
then placed the jar in this, as far as it would go down, they covered it above, 
all round, with clay, except at the two openings, till within about a fifth of 
its height; when their furnace was completed. 


In 
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In this way, I reckon there was a full third of the ſurface of the body 
of the ſtill, or jar, expoſed to the flame, when the fire came to be lighted; 
and its bottom, not reaching to within two feet of where the fuel was, 
left a capacious hollow between them, whence the wood, that was ſhort 
and dry, when lighted, being moſtly converted into flame, and circulating 
on ſo great a ſurface of the ſtill, gave a much ſtronger heat than could 
elſe have been produced from ſo very little ſuel; a conſideration well 
worth the attention of a manufaQturer, in our country more eſpecially, 
where firing is ſo dear. There indeed, and particularly as coal is uſed, it 
would be better, no doubt, to have a grate; and that the air ſhould enter 
from below. As to the benefit reſulting from the body of the ſtill being 
of earthen-ware, I am not quite ſo clear in it. Yet, as lighter ſubſtances 
are well known to tranſmit heat more gradually and flowly than the more 
ſolid, fuch as metals, may not earthen veſſels, on this account, be leſs apt 
to burn their contents, ſo as to communicate an empyreumatick taſte and 
ſmell to the liquor that is diſtilled, ſo often, and ſo juſtly complained of, 
with us? At any rate, in this country, where pots are made ſo cheap, I 
ſhould think them greatly preferable, as, at leaſt, much leſs expenſive than 
thoſe which the gentlemen engaged in this manufafture moſt commonly 
employ: though of this they are beſt able to judge. 


Having thus made their furnace, and placed the body of the ſtill in 
it, as above deſcribed, they to this luted on, with moiſtened clay, to its 
neck, at the opening, what they here call an adiur; forming with it, at 
once, a cover for the body of the ſtill, with a ſuitable perforation in it to 
let the vapour riſe through, and the under part of the alembick. The 
adkur was made with two earthen pans, having round holes in their mid- 
dles, of about four inches diameter; and, their bottoms being turned op- 

polite 
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polite the one to the other, they were cemented together with clay ; form- 
ing a neck of juntion thus of about three inches, with the ſmall riſing 
on the upper pan. The lowermoſt of theſe was more ſhallow, and about 
| eleven inches wide, ſo as to cover exallly the opening at the neck of the 
jar, to which they luted it on with clay. The upper and oppoſite of theſe 
was about four inches deep, and fourteen inches wide, with a ledge round 
its perforation in the middle, riſing, as is already ſaid, from the inner fide 
of the neck, of about half an inch high, by which a gutter was formed to 
colle& the condenſed ſpirit as it fell down; and from this there was a hole 
in the pan to let it run off by; to which hole they occaſionally luted on a 
ſmall hollow bamboo, of about two feet and a half in length, to convey it 
to the receiver below. The upper pan had alſo another hole in it, of 
about an inch ſquare, at near a quarter of its circumference from the one 
below juſt ſpoken of, that ſerved to let off the water employed in cooling, as 
ſhall be mentioned preſently. 


Their adhur being thus fitted to the jar, they completed the alembick by 
taking a copper-pot, ſuch as we uſe in our kitchens, of about five inches 
deep, eight wide at the mouth, and ten at the bottom, which was rather 
flattiſh; and turning its mouth downward, over the opening in the adkur, 
luted it down on the inſide of the jar with clay. 


For their cooler they raiſed a ſeat, cloſe upon, and at the back part 
of, the furnace, about a foot higher than the bottom of the copper-pot. 
On this they placed a two or three gallon pot, with a round hole, of 
about half an inch in the ſide of it; and to this hole, before they lighted 
their fire, they luted on a ſhort tube of a like bore; placing the pot, and 
directing its ſpout fo as that, when filled with water, it threw a conſtant and 

| uniform 
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uniform ſtream of it, from about a foot high, or near the center of the 
bottom of the copper-pot, where it was diffuſed pretty completely over 
its whole ſurface; and the water falling down into the upper part of the pan 
of the adkur, it thence was conveyed through the ſquare hole, already men- 
tioned, by a trough luted on to it for that purpoſe, to a cooling recevoir a 
few feet from the furnace; from which they took it up again to ſupply the 
upper pot, as occaſion required. 


As their ſtock of water, however, in this ſort of circulation, was much 
ſmaller than it ſeemingly ought to have been, being ſcarcely more than 
ſix or eight gallons, it too ſoon became hot; yet, in ſpite of this diſ- 
advantage, that ſo eaſily might have been remedied, and the ſhortneſs of 
the conducting tube, which had nothing but the common air to cool it, 
there ran a ſtream of liquor from the ſtill; and but very little vapour riſing 
from it; beyond any thing I had ever ſeen from ſtills of a much larger ſize, 
fitted with a worm and cooler. In about three hours time, indeed, from their 
lighting of the fire, they drew off full fifteen bottles of ſpirit; which is more, 
by a great deal, I believe, than could have been done in our way from a ſtill 
of twice the dimenſions. 


The conveniences of a worm and cooler, which are no ſmall expence 
either, I have myſelf often experienced; and if theſe could be avoided in 
ſo ſimple a way, that might eaſily be improved, the hints that are here of- 
fered may be of ſome uſe. The thin metal head is certainly well adapted, 
I think, to tranſmit the heat to the water, which is conſtantly renewed; 
and which, if cold, as it ought to be, muſt abſorb the faſteſt poſlible : 
whereas, in our way, the water being confined in a tub, that, from the na- 
ture of its porous ſubſtance, in a great degree rather retains than lets the 

heats 
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heats paſs away, it ſoon accumulates in it, and becomes very hot ; and though 
renewed pretty often, never anſwers the purpoſe of cooling the vapour in the 
worm fo expeditiouſly and effeQually as is done by their more ſimple and 
leſs expenſive apparatus. In this country more eſpecially, where labour 
and carthen-wares are ſo cheap, for as many rupees, and leſs, twenty furnaces 
with ftills, and every thing belonging to them, independent of the copper- 
pots, might very well be ereſted, that would yield above a hundred gallons of 
ſpirits a day; allowing each till to be worked only twice. So very cheap, 
indeed is arrack here, to the great comfort of my miners, and of many 
thoughtleſs people beſide, that for one fingle peysa, (not two farthings ſterling,) 
they can get a whole cutcha-seer of it in the bazar, or above a full Englick 
pint, and enough to make them completely intoxicated ; objefts often pain- 
ful to be ſeen. 


Of the ſuperior excellence of metal in giving out heat from itſelf, and 
from vapour contained in it, we have a very clear proof, in what is daily 
performed on the cylinder of the ſteam engine: for cold water being thrown 
on it when loaded, the contained vapour is conſtantly condenſed ; whence, 
on a vacuum being thus formed, and the weight of the atmoſphere aQting on 
the ſurface of the piſton, attached to the arm of the balance, it is made to 
deſcend, and to raiſe the other arm that is fixed to the pump ; while this being 
ſomewhat heavier, immediately finks again, which carries up the piſton, while 
the cylinder is again filled: and thus alternately by cooling and filling it, 
is the machine kept in motion; the power exerted in railing the pump- arm 
being always in proportion to the diameter of the cylinder, or to the ſur- 
face of the piſton, which is exaQily fitted to it, and on which the preſſure 
akts. 


Vor. I. Ss The 
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The contrivance too, of having the under part of the alembick, where the 
condenſed vapour is collefted, or upper part of what they call the adkur, of 
earthen- ware, of ſo great a thickneſs, and of courſe at fo great a diſtance 
from the heat in the body of the ſtill, is well imagined to keep the ſpirits the 
cooleſt poſſible, when collected and running off. 


Zy thus cooling and condenſing the vapour, likewiſe, ſo ſuddenly as it 
riſes, there is in a great meaſure a conſtant vacuum made, or as much as 
poſſible can be; but that both ſteam riſes faſter, and that water boils with 
much leſs heat, when the preſſure is taken away from its ſurface, is an axiom 
in chymiſtry too well known to need any illuſtration ; it boiling in vacuum, 
when the heat is only ninety or ninety-five by Farenheit's Thermometer, 
whereas in the open air, under the preſſure of the atmoſphere, it requires 
no leſs than that of two hundred and twelve ere it can be brought to the boil- 
ing point, 


I muſt further obſerve, that the ſuperior excellence of condenſing the 
vapour fo effeQtually and ſpeedily in the alembick to our method of doing 
it on a worm and cooler, is greatly on the fide of the former; both from 
the reaſons I have already adduced, and becauſe of the ſmall ſtream of 
vapour that can be only forced into the worm, where it is condenſed gra- 
dually as it deſcends; but above all, from the nature of vapour itſelf, 
with reſpet to the heat contained in it, which of late has been proved, 
by the very ingenious Dr. Brack, to be greater by far than, before his 
diſcoveries, was imagined. For vapour he has ſhown to be in the ſtate 
of a new fluid, where water is diffolved by heat; with the aſſiſtance, per- 
haps, if I may be allowed a conjefture, of the air which it contains: and 
all fluids, as he has clearly demonſtrated, on their becoming ſuch, abſorb 

a certain 
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a certain quantity of heat, which becomes what he very properly calls la- 
tent heat, it being heat not appearing either to the ſenſes or to the thermo. 
meter while they remain in that liquid ſtate; but ſhowing itſelf immediate- 
ly by its effefts on whatever is near it, upon their changing their form from 
fluid to ſolid; as on water becoming ice, or metals fixing and the like. 
In the ſolution of ſalts, alſo there is an abſorption of heat, as we daily ex- 
perience in the cooling of our liquors by diffolving ſalt- petre in water; 
and this he has found to be the caſe with water itſelf, and other fluids, 
when paſling into a ſtate of vapour by boiling. From the moſt accu- 
rate and judicious experiments, indeed, he infers, and with the greateſt 
appearance of truth, that the heat thus concealed in vapour raiſed by 
boiling, from any given bulk of water, would be fully ſufficient, if col- 
lefied in a piece of iron of the like fize, to make it perfeAaly red hot. 
What then muſt be the effe&t of ſo much heat, communicated in our 
way of diſtilling to the worm, and to the water in the tub, will be 
ſufficiently evident from what has been ſaid, to prove, I think, that we 
have hitherto employed a worſe and more defective method than we 
might have done with reſpe& to cooling at leaſt, both in the making of 
ſpirits, and in other diſtillations of the like kind, where a ſimilar mode is 
adopted. 


The poor ignorant Indian, indeed, while he with wonder ſurveys the 
vaſt apparatus of European diſtillers, in their immenſe large ſtills, worms, 
tubs, and expenſive furnaces, and finds that ſpirits thus made by them 
are more valucd, and ſell much dearer than his own, may very naturally 
conclude, and will have his competitors join with him in opinion, that 
this muſt alone ſurely be owing to their better and more judicious man- 
ner of diſtilling with all thoſe ingenious and expenſive contrivances, 

Ss 2 which 
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which he can no wiſe emulate; but in this, it would appear, they are 
both equally miſtaken; imputing the effeAts, which need not be contro. 
verted, perhaps, to a cauſe from which they by no means proceed; the 
ſuperiority of their ſpirits, not at all ariſing from the ſuperior excel- 
lence of theſe ftills and furnaces, nor from their better mode of conduQ- 
ing the diſtillation in any reſpeQ ; but chiefly rather from their greater ſkill 
and care in the right choice, and proper management, of the materials they 
employ in fermentation ; and above all, as I apprehend, from the vaſt con- 
venience they have in caſks, by which, and from their abilities in point of 
ſtock, they are enabled, and do, in fact, in general, keep their ſpirits for a 
certain time, whence they are mellowed, and improved ſurprizingly both in 
taſte and falubrity. 


With reſpe& to the latter improvement, I mention it more particular- 
ly here; and the more willingly alſo, as in general it ſeems to have been 
but too little attended to where a due attention to it might be of the 
greateſt uſe. For of all things that have been found grateful to the hu- 
man palate, there was none ever uſed, I believe, more hurtful to the body, 
and to the nerves eſpecially, than freſh drawn ardent ſpirits ; and this 
owing evidently to the principle of inflammability, of which, with water, 
they are moſtly made up, being then in a more looſe and detached 
ſtate, leſs aſſimilated with the other principles than it afterwards becomes 
with time. By time, indeed, it is gradually not only more affimilated, 
but at length changes its nature altogether; ſo as to become, what was at 
firſt ſo pernicious, a benign, cooling liquor : when the ſpirit is ſtrong, the 
change, it is true, goes on more flow and imperceptibly ; yet as a partial 
alteration is only wanted to mellow it for uſe, a few years keeping would 
be ſufficient to anſwer the purpoſe here: and whether or no it could be 
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poſſible to prevent any other from being ſold than that which had been kept 
a certain time, is well worth the conſideration of the Legiſlature. 


That the great noxious quality of freſh drawn ſpirits is chiefly ow- 
ing to the cauſe I have aſſigned, a little attention, and comparing of 
the effects that are uniformly produced by the principle of inflam- 
mability, wherever it is met with in a looſe and weakly combined 
ſtate, as it is in them, will cafily convince us of: whereas, when fully 
aſſimilated either in ſpirits, or with any other body, it becomes entirely 
inert, and uſeful, more or leſs, either for food or phyſick, according to 
what it happens to be united with. Thus we find it in putrid animal 
ſubſtances, where it lately formed part of a healthy body, being now 
detached, or but weakly united with air, exhibiting a moſt offenſive and 
pernicious poiſon : though this abſorbed again by a living plant, is pre- 
ſently changed into good and wholeſome nouriſhment ; to the vegetable 
immediately, and to any animal who may afterwards chooſe to eat it. 
In like manner ſulphur, which is a compound of this principle alone, 
united to a pure acid, the moſt deſtruttive to all animal and vegetable 
ſubſtances, yet, it being here perfeQly inert alſo, may be taken into the 
body with ſafety; when, if looſened either by heat or by an alkaline ſalt 
COTE IS = WO GOny 7 JOY OT FD © 
whoever comes within its reach. 


Many other inſtances of a like nature might eaſily be added, and 
ſome too more appoſite, perhaps, than thoſe I have here mentioned; 
but every one's own experience, with what I have already ſaid, will ſuffi- 
ciently evince the propriety and utility of putting an entire ſtop, if 
poſſible, to the fale of what ought to be fo juſtly prohibited; and this, 
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in its conſequences, may even help to lead to other more cffeftual means 
of correting, in a great meaſure, the cruel abuſe of ſpirits in general, 
that has been long ſo loudly and fo juſtly complained of, amongſt the 
ſoldiers, lower Europeans, and our ſervants in this country; where the 
very worſt, and, indeed, poiſonous ſort of chem, is daily ſold at ſo very 
cheap a rate. 


All 1 need further add with reſpeR to diſtillation, and on the ſuperior 
advantages in the mode of conducting it here, to that we have been in uſe 
to employ for the raiſing of ſpirits, ſimple waters, and the like, is only 
to obſerve, I have no ſort of doubt but that the intelligent chymical ope- 
rators at home, if ever they ſhould get a hint of it, will make no manner 
of ſcruple to uſe it alſo, and to improve upon it greatly by a few ingenious 
contrivances, which their knowledge and experience will fo eaſily ſuggeſt. 
The principles on which it ſeems founded, indeed, eſpecially with regard 
to their way of cooling, are ſo ſtriking and juſt, that in many other diſtil- 
lations beſides thoſe of ſpirits and waters, they may be employed, 1 
apprehend, with very great profit and advantage. I ſhall now, however, 
confine myſelf to mention only the benefit that may reſult from a like 
proceſs in the raiſing of the finer aromaticks, while the heat contrived, 
as in our way, beſides impeding the diſtillation, muſt, from its long 
action on ſuch ſubtile bodies, probably injure them greatly in the 
eſſential quality on which their excellence depends; and upon this very 
account I am apt to imagine that the greater quantity obtained, and 
the ſuperior quality of the Oil of Roses made in this country, to 
that made from roses with us, is owing chiefly, if not entirely, to their 
better and more judicious manner of extrafting it here. For, with us, 
the ſtill being made of metal, may, in the firſt inſtance, impart too great 

and 
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and too ſudden a degree of heat; and next, the oil continuing ſo long in 
the vapour, and that much compreſſed, may, in ſo delicate a ſubjeR, 
not only entirely almoſt unite it with the water, ſo as to render the ſe- 
paration impraQticable, but may at the fame time alter its eſſence ſo 
completely, as that it can no longer appear in the ſtate it otherwiſe 
might have been found in, had the operation been better conduQed, or 
in the way they do here. A very few trials, however, would much bet- 
ter certify this than all I can poſſibly ſay on the ſubjet, or, in faQ, 
than all the reaſoning in the world. Therefore, as to my own parti- 
cular opinion of the flavour and quality of the roses at home being 
equal, if not ſuperior, to that of thoſe in this country, I may be entirely 
filent. The rules and reaſoning in chymiſtry, though ſerving greatly to 
enlarge and improve our underſtanding, being what of themſelves can 
never be depended upon till confirmed by fats and experiments; where 
many things often turn out very different from what, from our beſt 
and moſt plaufible arguments, we had the greateſt reaſon to expect. Or, 
if it ſhould be found to be really true, what I have often heard aſſert- 
ed, by thoſe, however, who had it only from others, but not of their own 
particular knowledge, that, in diſtilling their Oil of Roses at the places where 
they make it the beſt, they uſe alſo, with their roses, sandal-wood, and ſome 
other aromaticks, no roses whatſoever, it is plain, could ever of themſelves 
be made to afford a like oil, nor without ſuch an addition as they employ. 
A circumſtance, by the bye, that might poſſibly eaſily be certified by ſome 
one of the many ingenious correſpondents of the Society, who may happen 
to reſide where it is made: and a knowledge of the real truth of it would 
certainly be of uſe. 


Chatra, December 24, 1786. 
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XVI. 
A METHOD os CALCULATING Tu MOON's PARALLAXES 


IN LATITUDE AND LONGITUDE. 
Br Ma. REUBEN BURROW. 


N the Nautical Almanack for 1781, among other problems publiſhed 
by authority of the Board of Longitude, there is one for calculating 
the place of the Nonageſimal Degree; which is expreſsly recommended to 
Aſtronomers as © ſuperior to all other methods for calculating eclipſes of 
the Sun and occultations of the Stars. Now, as a conſiderable part of that 
method is erroneous, and particularly in ſouth latitudes, and between 
the Tropics, (which include the moſt of India,) the error may therefore be 
of conſequence ; and the more ſo, as it is publiſhed under the ſanQtion of 
Dr. MasxELYxEz, the Aſtronomer Royal. I have, therefore, taken the 
liberty of giving the following rule to ſupply its place; and, in imitation 
of the methods of the Hindoos, have endeavoured to expreſs it ſo plainly, 
that any perſon may calculate by it without knowing much of the ſub- 
jed. 


PROBLEM. 
Given the apparent time at any given place; to find the longitude 
and altitude of the nonageſimal degree, and alſo the parallaxes in latitude 
and longitude. | 


2. Turn the difference of longitude from Greenwick into time, and add 
it to the apparent time, if the place be to the weſt of Greenwick; but 
ſubtrat 
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ſubtraQ if the place be to the eaſt, and 2 fam, or remainder, will be th 
apparent time at Greenwich. | 


a. To this time calculate the fan's right aſcenfon in time; and add it to 
the apparent time at the given place; the ſum „ 
meridian in time. 


3. From the latitude of the place by obſervation, ſubtratſt the correction 
taken from page LXXV of Marzs's Tables; the remainder is the latitude 
in the ſpheroid. 


4- Call the right aſcenſion of the meridian in degrees AR; and, if the right 
aſcenſion of the meridian 


oo and go 


then, in CAR + go * but in go—AR — the 
* Latitude. ä Latitude. J 450— AR 


5. Ler half the fon of the colatizude of the place and de obliquity of 
the ecliptic be called C; and half their difference D; then add the ſecant 
of C, the coſine of D, and the cotangent of half A, together: the ſum 
(rejeRing twice radius) is the tangent of an arc M; then add the coſe. 
cant of C, the fine of D, and the cotangent of half A, together; the 
ſum (rejeQiing twice radius) is the tangent of an arc N: then if the co- 
latitude of the place be greater than the obliquity of the ecliptic, the 
ſum of M and N is an angle, whoſe complement call B; but, if the co- 
latitude be leſs than the obliquity, let the complement of the difference 
of M and N be called B. | 


Vor. I. Tt 6. Add 
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6. Add the ſecant of B, the fine of A, and the cofine of the latitude of 

the place, together ; the ſum (rejeting twice radius) is the fine of the alti- 
tude of the nonageſimal degree. 


7. Add the tangent of the latitude to the tangent of the obliquity of the 
ecliptic ; the ſum is the ſine of an angle, which call X. 


8. When the right aſcenſion of the meridian is 


o o 
360—X and 90 x and go ; 

5 go and 180 +X — : go and 180— X E 180—B hoy 
180+X and 270 180—X and 270 180+B 


of the nonageſimal degree. 


g. Add the moon's latitude to go“ when it is of a contrary name to the 
latitude of the place ; but ſubtraRt it from go- when it is of the ſame name; 
the ſum or remainder, is the moon's polar diſtance : alſo take the difference 
between the moon's longitude and the longitude of the nonagefimal de- 
gree ; which difference call P: alfo let half the ſum of the moon's polar 
diſtance and altitude of the nonageſimal degree be called Q; and half their 
difference, R. 


10. Add the ſecant of Q, the coſine of R, and the cotangent of half 
P, together; the ſum is the tangent of an arc m: alſo add the coſecant of Q. 
the fine of R, and the cotangent of half P, together; the ſum is the tangent 
of an arc n. 


11. If the altitude of the nonageſimal degree be greater than the 


_ 
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moon's polar diſtance, take the ſum of the arcs m and # for the parallaſtic 
angle; but if it be leſs, take their difference. 


12. Add the coſecant of the parallaklie angle, the fine of P. and the fine 


of the altitude of the nonageſimal degree, together : the ſum (rejeQing twice 
radius) is the fine of the moon's true zenith diſtance. 


13. To the fine of the moon's true zenith diſtance add the logarithm of 
the horizontal parallax ; the ſum (rejeRting radius) is the logarithm of the 
parallax in altitude nearly ; add the parallax, thus found, to the true zenith 
diſtance, and the ſum will be the correſted zenith diſtance. 


14. Add the fine of the correfied zenith diſtance, the coline of the 
parallaQtic angle, and the logarithm of the horizontal 'parallax, together: 
the ſum (rejeQting twice radius) is the logarithm of the parallax in la- 


15. Add the logarithm of the parallax in latitude, the tangent of 
the parallattic angle, and the ſecant of the moon's latitude, together; 
the ſum (rejeQting twice radius) is the logarithm of the parallax in lon- 
ud 


EXAMPLE. 


« What is the altitude and longitude of the nonageſimal degree at Zud- 
low, whoſe lat. is 52* 23' north, and longitude oh. 11 m. weſt of Greenwick, 
7th February, 1778, at 10 h. 56' 11” app. time, being the time of an occulta- 
tion of  geminorum.”” 


Ttsz Not 
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Not having the Almanack for 1778, I ſhall aſſume the moon's latitude to 
be of. 51 S. and her longitude 91*. 67 


b. 8 
21 % 14 © AR 
10 56 11 


8 23 25 AR of meridian 


125 51 15 = AR 
270 


tang. of latitude 10. 14349 
tang. of obliquit7 9.63761 


Sine of g. 18 K _ 9.75080 
coſecant | 


C = 30 10. 29261 
D= 7 1 | fine 9.09706 
EA = 72 4 cotan. | 9.51005 | 
M =— 20 28 ; | tan. N. | 8.89972 
N= 43 
25 428144. 9 fin. 9.76765 
B = 65 Lat. 53. 9 col. 9 78788 
180 B 635 o ſec. 10.37405 


Altitude of do. 58 15 8. 9.92958 


4 34 ſecant | 10.57493 | coſecant | 10.01595 
6 18 coline | 9.98218 | fine 9.443819 
1 29 10.69025 | cotan. 10. 69g 
11.24730 | tan. u 10.15439 


| parallatic 


* 
U 


8 — eat... aaa —— 
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parallaRtic angle i 48 10.27823 
alt non. degree 58 15 = 9.92958 
P-=23 3 - fine 9g.59277 


_ . moon's true zen. d. gg 11 - fine 9.80068 


3-07086 


log. 


When the moon is very near the ecliptic, as in eclipſes, the following me- 
thod will be nearly exatt. 


1. Add the coſine of the altitude of the nonageſimal degree to the loga- 
rithm of the horizontal parallax ; the ſum (rejefting radius) is the logarithm 
of the parallax of latitude nearly : Add this parallax to the complement of 
the altitude of the nonageſimal degree, and call the ſum the complement of 
the altitude of the nonageſimal degree corretted. 


2. Add the coſecant of the complement of the altitude of the nonage- 
fimal degree; the fine of the complement of the altitude of the nonage- 


ſimal 
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ſimal degree and the logarithm of the parallax of latitude nearly, 
together ; the (rejeQing twice radius) is the logarithm of the parallax in 
latitude corretted. 


3- Add the logarithm of the parallax in latitude correfed; the fine of P. 
and the tangent of the altitude of the nonagefimal degree, together ; the ſum 
(rejetting twice radius) is the logarithm of the parallax in longitude. 


Scuoiium. The method of applying the parallaxes uſually given requires 
no other correction than the following. When the pole of the ecliptic of 
the ſame name as the latitude is under the horizon, to the cotangent of the 
altitude of the nonageſimal degree add the cotangent of the moon's latitude ; 
the ſum is the coſine of an angle; which added to, and ſubtrafted from, the 
longitude of nonagefimal degree, gives two longitudes, between which the 
moon's latitude of a contrary name to the elevated pole is to be increaſed 
for the apparent latitude; but beyond thoſe longitudes the moon's true lati- 
tude is to be increaſed by the parallax in latitude to have the apparent lati- 
tude. 
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REMARKS on Taz ARTIFICIAL HORIZONS, &c. 


By Ma. REUBEN BURROW. 


HE utility of a perſedt horizon, and the liableneſs of quickſilver to 
be diſturbed by the leaſt wind, have induced numbers of people to 
invent artificial horizons of different kinds, and many of them very com- 
plicated. Some time ago, having occaſion to determine the fituation of ſeve- 
ral places by aſtronomical obſervations, and there being no aſtronomical 
quadrant belonging to the company in the ſettlement, I was under a ne- 
ceſſity of determining the latitudes by a ſextant; and that at a time when 
the ſun paſſed ſo near the zenith as to make it impoſſible to get meridian 
altitudes: I therefore colleſted all the different artificial horizons and 
glaſs roofs, and other contrivances, for that purpoſe I could meet with ; but, 
though they appeared correR, the reſults were very erroneous. I examined 
them by bringing the two limbs of the fun, ſeen by direQ viſion, to touch 
apparently in the teleſcope of a ſextant, and then obſerved the reflefted 
images in quickfilver, which ſtill appeared to touch as before ; but, on 
examining the refleQed images in the reſt of the artificial horizons, none of 
them appeared to touch; and the error in many was very conſiderable. 
I tried a number of other methods with little ſucceſs, as they were 
moſtly combinations of glaſſes. At laſt, accidentally bearing ſome officers 
ſpeaking of © Tents that would neither turn ſun nor rain,” I conſidered 
that the rays of the ſun would paſs through cloth unrefrafted, and in 


conſequence 
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conſequence of this idea I applied ſome thin moſquita® curtain as a covering 
to the quickfilrer, and found it effeftually excluded the wind and admitted 
the ſun; and what is of equal conſequence in this country, it totally kept 
away thoſe minute inſefts that diſturb the ſurface of the quickfilver in ob- 
ſerving: in ſhort, it formed ſo complete a horizon, that I could not before 


have hoped for 92 and it is equally applicable to the ſun 
and ſtars. 


For taking very great or very ſmall elevations of the ſun, (which with the 
common horizon ſextants are impraRticable in the dire& method,) a poliſhed 
metalline inſtrument might be made in the form of part of a hollow obtuſe 
cone : this might have its axis ſet perpendicular to the horizon at any time 
by means of screws in a variety of methods; and obfervations might be made 
by it with great exaineſs. 


In finding the latitude, when meridian obſervations cannot be taken, 
either there is an opportunity of taking altitudes on both ſides of the meri- 
dian, or not: when there is not, the beſt method is to calculate the latitude 
from two altitudes and the time between, exalily by ſpherical trigonometry, 
(firſt corretting the declination to the beginning and end of each interval) as 
the approximating methods of Dowzs, and others, are totally inſufficient. 
When obſervations can be taken both before and after noon, it is beſt to 
take a number of altitudes in both, and then make out the equal altitudes by 
proportion ; then having found the true time of noon by the uſual method, 
corre the two intervals and the declination to each time, and the latitude 
may be found as follows. 


© A kind of filk gauze, as cloſe as book-muſlin, and perfefily tranſparent. It is to be firetched 


Add 


over a hoop, which ſtands without touching the veſſel containing the mercury. 
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Add the cosine of the angle from noon, to the cotangent of the declination ; 
the cum is the cotangent of an arch A. | 


of the zine of the declination, together ; the cum is the cocine of an. arch B. 


-- *. 


Then the aum or difference of A and B is the latitude. 


As every fingle altitude gives an independent latitude, it is evident the 
latitude may be thus found to great exaQneſs. 


An inſtrument might cafily be contrived to meaſure the ſun's angle of 
polition to great exaineſs, from whence the latitude might readily be 
deduced; a ſmall addition to the common theodolite would be ſufficient. 
The variation of the azimuth near the meridian may alſo be advantageouſly 
applicd for the ſame purpoſe. | 


Vor. I. | Uu 


830 DEMONSTRATION OF A THEOREM 


DEMONSTRATION of a THEOREM concerning the INTERSEC. 
1 TIONS of CURYES.—By Rzuzzx Buzxzxow, Eig. 


— mane Wine is the following paragraph: © Two 

« geometrical lines of any order will cut one another in as many points 
* as the number expreſſes, which is produced by the multiplication of the 
* two numbers expreſſing thoſe orders:” And Mr. Baaixonzipcs, in 
« the preface to his Exercitatio Geometrica de decctiptione Curvarum, ſays, 
* Mr. Grone CaurzzT, now Clerk of the Stores at Foolwich, has got 
* a neat demonſtration of the ſame, which I hope be will publiſh.” As it 


does not appear that Canystr ever publiſhed any thing, except a paper 
on the roots of equations, and a ſmall treatiſe on the plagiariſms of 


MactA unix, it is very probable his demonſtration is loſt, and therefore ic 
may not be improper to publiſh the following. 


The equation of a line of the firſt order has one root, or function of 
the abſciſs, for the ordinate; of the ſecond order, two; and fo on. 


In equations for two right lines, the roots may ſo vary and accommodate 
themſelves to each other, that the quantities expreſſing the ordinates may be 
equal ; and as there is only one caſe where this can happen, therefore two 
right lines can only interſett in one point. 


If a line of the firſt order be compared with a line of the ſecond, or 
an equation of one root with an equation of two; the root of the firſt, 
and a fingle root of the ſecond, may ſo vary as to become equal to each 


other, ir to form an interſction, By the fame reaſon, the ſingle root of 
the 
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the firſt, and the remaining root of the ſecond, may each ſo vary as to become 
equal, or to form another interſetion; and therefore a right line cuts a line 
of the ſecond order in two points. 


If a line of the firſt order be compared with a line of the = order, it is 
alſo evident that the fingle root of the firſt line may in the ſame manner be 
ſo varied with each of the = roots of the ſecond line as to become equal; 
and therefore a right line may cut a line of the n order in n points. 


Let a line of the m order be now compared with a line of the order n ; 
then as each fingle root of the firſt line may become equal, in the ſame 
manner, to every root in the ſecond, it therefore follows, that for every unit 
in m there may be u interſeftions; and as there are m units, there conſe- 


The ſame method may be applied to the determination of the points, 
ſolids; by conſidering that the number of times that p may be taken from 
m, and 9 at the fame time from n, will be m. m— 1. . . p. Nn. n- 1. 
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THE PROCESS OF MAKING ATTAR, 
Oz ESSENTIAL OIL or ROSES. 


By LIEUTENANT COLONEL POLIER. 


HE attar is obtained from the roſes by fimple diſtillation, and the 

following is the mode in which I have made it. A quantity of freſh 
roſes (for example, forty pounds) are put in a ftill with fixty pounds of 
water, the roſes being left as they are with their calyxes, but with the 
ſtems cut cloſe. The maſs is then well mixed together with the hands, and 
a gentle fire is made under the ſtill, When the water begins to grow hot, 
and fumes to riſe, the cap of the ſtill is put on, and the pipe fixed: the 
chinks are then well luted with paſte, and cold water put on the refrige- 
ratory at top. The receiver is alſo adapted at the end of the pipe; and the 
the impregnated water begins to come over, and the ftill is very bot, the 
fire is lefſened by gentle degrees, and the diſtillation continued till thirty 
pounds of water are come over, which is generally done in about four or 
five hours. This roſe-water is to be poured again on a freſh quantity 
| (forty pounds) of roſes, and from fifteen to twenty pounds of water are to be 
drawn by diſtillation, following the ſame proceſs as before. The roſe-wa- 
ter thus made and cohobated, will be found, if the roſes were good and 
freſh, and the diſtallation carefully performed, highly ſcented with the 
roſes. It is then poured into pans either of earthen-ware or of tinned 
metal, and left expoſed to the freſh air for the night. The attar or 
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essence will be found in the morning congealed, and ſwimming on the top 
of the water. This is to be carefully ſeparated, and colleſted, either with a 
thin ſhell or a ſkimmer, and poured into a vial. When a certain quantity 
has thus been obtained, the water and feces muſt be ſeparated from the 
clear eſſence, which, with reſpett to the firſt, will not be difficult to do, as 
the eſſence congeals with a flight cold, and the water may then be made 
to run off. If, after that, the eſſence is kept fluid by heat, the feces will ſub- 
fide, and may be ſeparated; but, if the operation has been neatly perform. 
ed, theſe will be little or none. The feces are as highly perfumed as the 
eſſence, and muſt be kept after as much of the eſſence has been ſkim- 
med from the roſe-water as could be. The remaining water ſhould be 
uſed for freſh diſtillations, inſtead of common water; at leaſt as far as it 
will go. 


The above is the whole proceſs of making genuine attar of roſes. But, 
as the roſes of this country give but a very ſmall quantity of effence, and it 
is in high eſteem, various ways have been thought of to augment the 
quantity, though at the expence of the quality. In this country it is 
uſual to add to the roſes, when put in the ſtill, a quantity of ſandal-wood 
raſpings, ſome more, ſome leſs, (from one to five tolaks, or half ounces.) The 
ſandal contains a deal of effential oil, which comes over freely in the 
common diſtillation, and mixing with the roſe-water and eſſence, becomes 
ſtrongly impregnated with their perfume. The impoſition, however, cannot 
be concealed; the eſſential oil of ſandal will not congeal in common cold; 
and its ſmell cannot be kept under, but will be apparent and predominate, 
in ſpite of every art. In Caskemire they ſeldom uſe ſandal to adulterate the 
attar, but I have been informed, to encreaſe the quantity, they diſtill with 
the roſes a ſweet-ſcented graſs, which does not communicate any unplea- 
ſant 
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fant ſcent, and gives the altar a high clear green colour. This effence alſo 
does not congeal in a flight cold as that of roſes. 


Many other ways of adulteration have been praQtiſed, but all ſo groſs and 
palpable that I ſhall ſay nothing of them. 


The quantity of effential oil to be obtained from the roſes, is very preca- 
rious and uncertain, as it depends not only on the {kill of the diſtiller, but 
alſo on the quality of the roſes, and the favourablenefſs of the ſeaſon. Even 
in Europe, where the chemiſts are ſo perfeQ in their buſineſs, ſome, as Ta- 
CHEN1US, Obtained only balf an ounce of oil from one hundred pounds of 
roſes. Hamszzc obtained one ounce from the ſame quantity ; and Horruan 
above two ounces. (N. B. the roſes in thoſe inſtances were firipped of 
their calyxes, and only the leaves uſed.) In this country nothing like either 
can be had; and to obtain four mashas (about one drachm and a half) from 
eighty pounds, which deduQting the calyxes, comes to ſomething leſs than 
three drachms per hundred pounds of roſfe-leaves, the ſeaſon muſt be very 
favourable, and the operation carefully performed. 


In the preſent year, 1787, I had only ſixteen tolaks of attar from fifty- 
four maunds, twenty-three seers, of roſes, produced from a field of thirty- 
three biggahs, or eleven English acres ; which comes to about two drachms 
per hundred pounds. The colour of the attar of roſes is no criterion of it's 
goodneſs, quality, or country. I have had, this year, attar of a fine eme- 
rald green, of a bright yellow, and of a reddiſh hue, from the ſame ground, 
and obtained by the ſame proceſs, only of roſes collected at different 
days. ä | 


The 
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The calyxes do not in any ſhape diminiſh the quality of the attar, nor 
impart any green colour to it; though, pethaps they may augment the quan- 
tity : but the trouble neceſſary to ſtrip them muſt, and ought to, prevent its 
being ever put in praftice. 


Lucknow, May, 1787. 
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By Mr. MACDONALD, with a Specimen of GOLD. 


HE country of Limong, on the Ifland of Sumatra, immediately 
contiguous to the prefidency of Fort Marlbrough, and between ſeven- 
ty and eighty miles inland, produces the fineſt gold and gold-duſt on that 
iſland. The Limong gold merchants repair annually to Maribrough, for 
the purchaſe of opium, and ſuch other articles as they may be in want of; 
in exchange for which they give gold of ſo pure a nature as to contain 
little or no alloy. The gold is found ſometimes in duſt, and often lodg- 
ed in a very hard ſtone. It is of a whitiſh colour, and reſembles that in 
which the veins run in the gold mines of Tiltil in Chili. The gold 
is extracted by beating the compound maſs in order to diſengage it from the 
ſtone, which flies off in ſplinters, and leaves the gold cleared of it. 
This is the mode uſed by a rude people; by which a part of the gold 
muſt be loſt in the ſplinters of the ſtone, which fly off in beating the maſs. 
They are totally ignorant of the advantage of grinding it to a groſs pow- 
der, mixing it with quickfilver, and ſeparating the earthen and ſtony 
particles from thoſe of the gold, by the action of a ſtream of water on 
this paſte, carrying off the former, and leaving the latter precipitated to 
the bottom by their greater weight. They are almoſt entirely ignorant of 
the principles of aſſaying and amalgamation, but are extremely expert in 
ſeparating particles of foreign metals from gold-duſt, by a very ſuperior 
acuteneſs of viſion, no doubt ariſing from experience, and not a peculiar 
gift. They have people among them who are gold-cleaners by occupa- 
tion. The gold is found in a ſpecies of earth compoſed of a clayiſh-red 
loam. On digging the earth, it is found to conſiſt of ſtrata (under the 
loam of the ſurface, commonly called ſoil) of irregular-ſhaped ſtones 
of 
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of a mouldering nature, mixed with a red clay, and hard pebbles mixed 
with a pale red clay, of a more denſe conſiſtency than that of the firſt 
ſtratum. The firſt ſtratum extends to a depth of three feet and a half, and 
the ſecond to ſomewhat leſs. The conſiſtency under theſe firata is formed 
of either hard rock, or of gravel nearly approaching to it. The gold is 
found mixed with a ſtone of a hard nature, and capable of ſuſtaining a 
poliſh. It is found near the ſurface, and generally in a ſoil freeſt from ſolid 


finders or gatherers of it, but receive it, for merchandiſe, from the Malays 
inhabiting the interior part of the country. The native indolence of the 
Malay diſpofition prevents them from collecting more than is ſufficient 
to ſupply the few and fimple wants of a race of men, as yet, unenlighten- 
ed by civilization and ſcience, and ignorant of the full extent of the ad- 
vantages of the country inhabited by them. We have not, to this hour, 
explored a country, which, we have reaſon to ſuppoſe, produces more, 
or as much gold as either Peru or Mexico. This may be attributed 
partly to the difficulties | incident to the undertaking, and partly to a 
want of curioſity, that, indulged, might have been produQtive of great 
national and private advantages. The roads leading to this golden 
country are almoſt impervious ; affording only a ſcanty path to a ſingle 
traveller, where whole nights muſt be paſſed in the open air, expoſed to 
the malignant influence of a hoſtile climate, iv a country infeſted by the 
moſt ferocious wild beaſts. Theſe are circumſtances that have hitherto 
checked curioſity ; but perſeverance and contrived precaution will ſurmount 
the obſtacles they furniſh, and ſuch diſcoveries might be made, as would 
amply compenſate for the difficulties leading to them. The gold- 
Vor. I. X x merchants 
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merchants who come from the neighbouring and leſs rich countries, give us 
ſuch accounts of the facility of procuring gold as border nearly on the mar. 
vellous, and would be altogether incredible, if great quantities of that metal 
produced by them did not, in a great meaſure, evince the certainty of their 
accounts. I have ſeen an imperfet chart of a part of the interior country, 
made by an intelligent native, on the ſcale of the rate of his walking, and 
from the reſpettive fituations of the ſun in regard to his poſition. It contain- 
ed a chain of what he called Gold Mines, extending in latitude, nearly, not 
much leſs than three degrees. This chart is in the poſſeſſion of Mr. Mitten 
of the council of Fort Maribrough, who did me the favour of explaining it. 
After making allowances for the licence of a traveller, ſome credit may be 
given to this chart, more eſpecially, as we are well aſſured that that part 
of Sumatra produces large quantities of fine gold. The reſult of the whole 
is, that it would be a very laudable objeR to explore thoſe rich countries, 
and to eſtabliſh the working of gold-mines in them, as it could be done under 
a certain proſpe&t of advantage. The expence arifing from clearing the. 
country, procuring intelligence, making roads, eſtabliſhing and forming poſts 
of communication, and of employing profeſional men, would, undoubtedly, 
be at firſt very conſiderable, but the reſulting advantages would defray theſe, 
und render it a matter of ſurpriſe, that a meaſure attended with ſuch obvious 
utility had not becn adopted at an earlier period. 


It is more than probable, that Sumatra muſt have been the Ophir of Soro- 


 wox's time. This conjeRture derives no ſmall force from the word ophir's 
being really a Malay ſubſtantive of a compound ſenſe, ſignifying a mountain 
containing gold. The natives have no oral or written tradition on the ſub- 
zeQ, excepting, that the iſland has in former times afforded gold for exporta- 
yon: whether to the eaſt ward or weſtward, remains an uncertainty. We 

have 
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have certain accounts that the veſſels that imported this article were long 
detained, or did not return in much leſs than a year. It is therefore proba- 
ble that they wintered, during the violence of the SW. monſoon, cither at 


Ceylon, or on the NE. coaſt, and compleated their voyages during the mo- 
derate part of the other monſoon. 
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XVIII. 5 
Ox Tres LITERATURE or ru] HINDUS, 


FROM THE SANSCRIT, 
Counvnicated a GOVERDHAN CAUL, 


With a short Commentary. 


THE TEXT. 
HERE are cighteen Fidyd's, or parts of true knowledge, and ſome 
branches of knowledge falsely a0 called ; of both which a ſhort ac- 
count ſhall here be exhibited. 


The firſt four are the immortal Vida“, evidently revealed by Gop ; which 
are entitled, in one compound word, Rigyajuksamatharva, or in ſeparate 
words, Rich, Yajuskh, Saman, and At larvan. The Rigvida conſiſts of five 
ſetions ; the Yajurvida, of eighty-siz ; the Samavida, of a thousand ; and 
the Ar harvavida, of nine; with eleven hundred lac l, or branches, in 
various divifions and ſubdiviſions. The Yeda's in truth are infinite ; but were 
reduced by Vya'sa to this number and order: the principal part of them 
is that which explains the duties of man in a methodical arrangement ; and 
in the fourth is a ſyſtem of divine ordinances. 


From theſe are deduced the four Upavidas, namely, Ayusk, Gandharva, 
Dhanush, and St hdpatya ; the firſt of which, or Ayurveda, was delivered to 
mankind by Bzauna', Indza, DnanwanTaai, and five other deitics ; 
and comprizes the theory of diſorders and medicines, with the praQtical 
methods of curing diſeaſes. The ſecond, or muſick, was invented and ex- 
plained by Buazata: it is chiefly uſeful in raiſing the mind by devotion 

to 
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to the ſelicity of the Divine Nature. The third Upavida was compoſed by 
ViswanttTRA on the fabrication and uſe of arms and implements handled 
in war by the tribe of Chatriya's. Vis'wacarnan revealed the fourth in 
various treatiſes on sizty-four mechanical arts, „ | 
as exerciſe them. $44.94 


Six Anga's, or bodies of learning, are alſo derived from the ſame 
ſource: their names are Sicshd, Calpa, Fydcarana, Chihandas, Jy0tich, 
and Niructi. The fret was written by Pa'xini, an inſpired faint, on 
the pronunciation of vocal ſounds : the second contains a detail of religious 
aQts and ceremonies from the firſt to the laſt; and from the branches of 
theſe works a variety of rules have been framed by A's'wara'rana, and 
others. The third, or the grammar, entitled Pdkiniya, conliſting of eight 
lectures or chapters, (Friddhiradaij, and ſo forth,) was the produftion 
of three. Malia, or holy men, and teaches the proper diſcriminations of 
words in conſtruQiion ; but other leſs abſtruſe grammars, compiled merely 
for popular uſe, are not conſidered as Anga's. The fourth, or procody, was 
taught by a Muni, named PincaLia, and treats of charms and incantations, 
in verſes aptly framed and variouſly meaſured; ſuch as the Gayatri, and 
a thouſand others. Astronomy is the fifth of the Fedanga's, as it was deli- 
vered by Su nv, and other divine perſons: it is neceſſary in calculations 
of time. The sizth, or Niructi, was compoſed by Ya'sca (fo is the manu- 
oo”, ˙ ade. oe. 
words and phraſes in the Yeda's. 


Laſtly, there are four Updnga's, called Purdna, Nydya, Mimdnsd, and 
Dherma Sdstra. Eighteen Purdna's, that of Bzxanna, and the reſt, were 
compoſed by Vya'sa for the inſtruction and entertainment of mankind in 


general. 
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general. Ayaya is derived from the root nz, to acquire or apprehend ; and, 
in this ſenſe, the books on apprehension, reasoning, and judgment, are call- 
ed Maya. The principal of theſe are the work of Gaurtana, in five chap- 
ters, and that of Caxa'va, in ten; both teaching the meaning of ſacred 
texts, the difference between juſt and unjuſt, right and wrong, and the 
principles of knowledge, all arranged under twenty-three heads. Mimansd 
is alſo twofold ; both ſhowing what als are pure or impure, what objeQts 
are to be defired or avoided, and by what means the foul may aſcend to 
the Firſt Principle. The former, or Carma Mimanss, comprized in twelve 
chapters, was written by Jaixix1, and diſcuſſes queſtions of moral 
duties and law. Next follows the Updsans Canda in four lectures, 
(Sancarshana and the reſt,) containing a ſurvey of Religious Duties; to 
which part belong the rules of Sa'xvitra, and others, on devotion and 
duty to Gon. Such are the contents of the Pirva, or former, Mimansd. 
The Utara, or latter, abounding in queſtions on the Divine Nature and 
other ſublime ſpeculations, was compoſed by Vra'sa, in four chapters 
and sixteen ſeftions: it may be conſidered as the brain and fpring of all 
the Anga's; it expoſes the heretical opinions of Ra'ua'xnvja, Ma'puwa, 
VALLABHA, and other ſophiſts; and, in a manner ſuited to the compre- 
henfion. of adepts, it treats on the true nature of Gans, Bna'scanra, 
or the Sun, Ni'Lacanta, Lacsunt', and other forms of One Divine 
Being. A fimilar work was written by S'z1' &'axcara, demonſtrating the 
ſupreme power, goodneſs, and eternity of Gon. 


The Body of Law, called Smriti, conliſts of eighteen books, each divid- 
ed under three general heads, the duties of religion, the adminiſtration of 


justice, and the puniſhment or expiation of crimes. They were delivered, for 
the 
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the inſtruftion of the human ſpecies, by Mzxv, and other ſacred perſon- 
ages. 


As to ethicks, the Veda contain all that relates to the duties of kings; 
the Purdna's, what belongs to the relation of huſband and wife; and 
taught ſuccinAly in both: this double diviſion of Angus and Updnga's may 
be conſidered as denoting the double benefit arifing from them in theory 


moſt valuable part of ancient hiſtory. 


For the information of the lower clafſes in religious knowledge, the 
Pasipata, the Panchardtra, and other works, fit for nightly meditation, 
were compoſed by Stva, and others, in an hundred and ninety-two parts 
on different ſubjetts. 


What follow are not really divine, but contain infinite contradic- 
tions. Sanc % is twofold, that with Is'wara and that without Is'wa- 
na. The former is entitled Patanjala in one chapter of four ſeQtions, and 
is uſeful in removing doubts by pious contemplation; the second, or Ca- 
pila, is in fix chapters on the production of all things by the union of 
Paacair, or nature, and Purxusra, or the rut male: it comprizes 
alſo, in eight parts, rules for devotion, thoughts on the inviſible power, 
and other topicks. Both theſe works contain a ſtudied and accurate 
enumeration of natural bodies and their principles; whence this philoſo- 

phy 
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phy is named Sdnchya. Others bold, that it was ſo called from its reckon- 
ing three sorts of pain. 


The Mimidnsd, therefore, is in two parts, the Maya in two, and the 
Sdnchya in two; and theſe air ſchools comprehend all the dottrine of 
the Theiſts. 


Laſt of all appears a work written by Buna, and there are alſo 
air atheiſtical ſyſtems of philoſophy, entitled Yogachara, Saudhanta, 
Faibhdshica, Madlyamica, Digambara, and Charvic ; all full of indeter- 
minate phraſes, errors in ſenſe, confuſion between diſtin qualities, in- 
comprehenſible - notions, opinions not duly weighed, tenets deſtruQive 
of natural equality, containing = jumble of atheiſm and ethicks ; diſtri- 
buted, like our orthodox books, into a number of ſeQtions, which omit 
what ought to be expreſſed, and expreſs what ought to be omitted; abound- 
ing in falſe. propoſitions, idle propoſitions, impertinent propoſitions. Some 
aſſert, that the heterodox ſchools have no-;Uþanga's ; others, that they 
have fix Anga, and as many Sdnga's, or bodies, and other appendices. 


Such is the analyſis of univerſal knowledge, practical and sþeculative. 


THE COMMENTARY. 


This firſt chapter of a rare Sanscrit book, entitled Yidyddersa, or a 
View of -Learning, is written in ſo cloſe and conciſe a ſtyle, that ſome parts 
of it are very obſcure, and the whole requires an explanation. From the 
beginning of it we learn that the Yedas are conſidered by the Hindus as 


the fountain of all knowledge, human and divine; whence the verſes of 
| them 
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them are ſaid in the Git to be the leaves of that holy tree, to which the 
Almighty himſelf is compared: a 


irdhwa milam adhah fac ham aiwattham prahuravyayam 
ck handansi yasya pernani yastam veda sa vedavit. 


« The wiſe have called the Incorruptible One an Aiwatt ha, with its roots 
% above and its branches below; the leaves of which are the ſacred meaſures. 
„Ile who knows this tree knows the Feda's.” 


All the Pandits infiſt that Aiwatt ha means the Pippala, or Religious 
Fig- tree, with heart-ſhaped, pointed, and tremulous leaves; but the compa- 
riſon of heavenly knowledge, deſcending and taking root on earth, to the 
Fala, or great Indian fig-tree, which has moſt conſpicuouſly its roots on 


high, or at leaſt his radicating branches, would have been far more exatt and 
ariking. 


The Yeda's conſiſt of three Canda's, or General Heads ; namely, Carma, 
yana, Updsand ; or Works, Faith, and Worship : to the firſt of which the 
author of the Fidyadersa wiſely gives the preference, as Mv himſelf pre- 
ſers universal benevolence to the ceremonies of religion: 


Japyinaiva tu sansiddkyidbrihmand ndtra sansayak : 


That is, « By ſilent adoration undoubtedly a Brdkman attains holineſs ; but 
« every benevolent man, whether he perform or omit that ceremony, is 
Vor. I. Yy « juſtly 
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« juſtly ſtyled a Brahman. This triple diviſion of the Yida's may ſeem at 
&rſt to throw light on a very obſcure line in the Gitd : 


Traigunyavishayah vedd nistraigunya bhavarjuna ; 


Or, The Veda's are attended with three qualities: be not thou a man of 
* three qualities, O Azjuxa.” | 


But ſeveral Pandits are of opinion, that the phraſe muſt relate to the 
three Guna's, or qualities of the mind; that of excellence, that of passion, and 
that of darkness ; from the laſt of which a hero ſhould be wholly exempt, 
though examples of it occur in the FYeda's, where animals are ordered to be 
sacrificed, and where horrid incantations are inſerted for the destruction of 
enemies. 


It is extremely fingular, as Mr. Witxins has already obſerved, that, 
notwithſtanding the fable of BANMA“'s four mouths, each of which ut- 


tered a Vida, yet moſt ancient writers mention only three Yeda's, in or- 
der as they occur in the compound word Rigyajukhsdma ; whence it is 
inferred, that the At larvan was written or collected after the three firſt; 
and the two following arguments, which are entirely new, will ſtrongly 
confirm this inference. In the eleventh book of Mu u, a work aſcribed to 
the firs: age of mankind, and certainly of high antiquity, the At harvan is 
mentioned by name, and ſtyled the Veda of Feda's ; a phrafe which coun- 
tenances the notion of Da'xa' Suzcu'n, who aſſerts, in the preface to 
his Upanishat, that the three firſt Yedas are named ſeparately, becauſe the 
« Atharvan is a corollary from them all, and contains the quinteſſence of 
„them.“ But this verſe of Menu, which occurs in a modern copy of 

the 
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the work brought from Banaras, and which would ſupport the antiquity and 
excellence of the fourth Yeda, is entirely omitted in the beſt copies, and par- 
ticularly in a very fine one written at Gaya, where it was accurately collated 
by a learned Brahman; ſo that, as Mzxvu himſelf, in other places, names 
only three Yeda's, we muſt believe this line to be an interpolation by ſome 
admirer of the Atharvan ; — 
which it was intended to ſuſtain. 
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The next argument is yet ſtronger, ſince it ariſes from internal evidence; 
and of this we are now enabled to judge by the noble zeal of Colonel 
PoL1tx in collecting Indian curioſities; which has been fo judiciouſly ap- 
plied, and ſo happily exerted, that he now poſſeſſes a complete copy of the 
four Vedas in eleven large volumes. 


On a curſory inſpeftion of thoſe books it appears, that even a learner 
of Sanscrit may read a conſiderable part of the Atharvaveda without a dic- 
tionary ; but that the ſtyle of the other three is ſo obſolete, as to ſeem al- 
moſt a different dialet. When we are informed, therefore, that few Brak- 
mans at Bandras can underſtand any part of the Feda's, we muſt preſume, 
that none are meant, but the Rick, Yajush, and Saman, with an exception of 
the Atharvan, the language of which is comparatively modern ; as the learn- 
ed will perceive from the following ſpecimen : 


Tatra brahmavids anti dicshayd tapasd saha agnirmantatra nayatwagnir- 
medhan dedhatume, agnaye swahd. rayurman tatra nayatu vayuk prakan 
dedhatu me, vayuwe swahd. wirys man tatra nayatu chacshuh suryd 
dedhatu me, eurydya swaha; chandros mani tatra nayatu manaschandrd 
dedhatu me, chandraya swahd. adm man tatra nayatu payah somd dedhatu 

Yy 2 me, 
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me, s0mdya swdha. Indro man tatra nayatu balamindrd dedhatu me, indraya 
swahd. dps man tatra nayatwamritammopatishtatu, adbhyah ald. yatra 
brakmavids yanti dicshayd tapasd saha, brahmd man tatra nayatu brahma 
brakmd dedhatu me, brakmane swahd. 


That is, Where they, who know the Great One, go through holy rites 
« and through piety, thither may fire raiſe me! May fire receive my ſa- 
& crifices! Myſterious praiſe to fire! May air waſt me thither! May 
« air increaſe my ſpirits! Myſterious praiſe to air! May the Sun draw 
„ me thither! May the fun enlighten my eye! Myſterious praiſe to the 
„ ſun! May the Moon bear me thither! May the moon receive my 
mind! Myſterious praiſe to the moon! May the plant Soma lead me 
« thither! May Soma beſtow on me its hallowed milk! Myſterious 
© praiſe to Soma! May In Daa, or the firmament, carry me thither ! 
« May Inpza give me ſtrength! Myſterious praiſe to Invza! May 
water bear me thither! May water bring me the ſtream of immortali- 
« ty! Myſterious praiſe to the waters! Where they, who know the 
« Great One, go, through holy rites and through piety, thither may Bz ANA 
« conduft me! May Baan lead me to the Great One! Myſterious 
* praiſe to Bxanuna'!” 


Several other paſſages might have been cited from the firſt book of the 
At harvan, particularly a tremendous incantation with conſecrated grass, cal- 
led Darbbha, and a ſublime bymn to Cala, or time; but a ſingle paſſage will 
ſuffice to ſhow the ſtyle and language of this extraordinary work. It would 
not be ſo eaſy to produce a genuine extraQt from the other Yeda's. Indeed, 
in a book, entitled Siraviddnta, written in Sanscrit, but in Cashmirian 
letters, a ſtanza from the Yajurvida is introduced; which deſerves for its 


ſublimity 
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ſublimity to be quoted here; though the regular cadence of the verſes, 
and the poliſhed elegance of the language, cannot but induce a ſuſpicion, 
that it is a more modern paraphraſe of ſome text in the anciens Scripture: 


natatra auryd bhdti nacha chaiidra taracau, nemd vidyuts bhaiiti cuta tva 
vahnih : tamiva bhantam anubhati servam, tasya bhasa servamidam vibhdti. 


That is, There the ſun ſhines not, nor the moon and ſtars. Theſe light- 
% nings flaſh not in that place; how ſhould even fire blaze there? Gov 
« irradiates all this bright ſubſtance ; and by its effulgence the univerſe is 
« cnlightened.”” 


Aſter all, the books on divine knowledge, called Vida, or what is 
known, and Sruti, or what has been heard, from revelation, are ſtill ſup- 
poſed to be very numerous; and the four here mentioned are thought to 
have been ſeleQted, as containing all the information neceſſary for man. 
Mousant Fa'xr', the very candid and ingenious author of the Dabistan, 
deſcribes in his firſt chapter a race of old Persian ſages, who appear from 
the whole of his account to have been Hindus; and we cannot doubt 
that the book of Mana'sa'd, or Mztxu, which was written, he fays, 
in a celestial dialect, means the Veda; ſo that, as Zzerxa'rusur was only 
a reformer, we find in India the true ſource of the ancient Persian religion. 
To this head belong the numerous Tantra, Mantra, Agama, and Nigama, 
Sastra's, which conſiſt of incantations and other texts of the Fedas, with 
remarks on the occaſions, on which they may be ſucceſsfully applied. It 
muſt not be omitted, that the Commentaries on the Hindu Scriptures, 
among which that of Vas1sntua ſeems to be reputed the moſt excellent, 


are 
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are innumerable ; but, while we have acceſs to the fountains, we need not 
waſte our time in tracing the rivulets. 


From the Fedas arc immediately deduced the practical arts of Chirur- 
gery and Medicine, Musick and Dancing ; Archery, which comprizes the 
whole art of war; and Architecture, under which the fyſtem of mechanical 
arts is included. According to the Pandits, who inſtrutted Azu'trazri, 
each of the four Scriptures gave riſe to one of the Upaveda's, or Sub-scrip- 
tures, in the order in which they have been mentioned; but this exattneſs of 
analogy ſeems to ſavour of refinement. 


Infinite advantage may be derived by Europeans from the various 
medical books in Sanscrit, which contain the names and deſcriptions of 
Indian plants and minerals, with their uſes, diſcovered by experience, in 
curing diſorders. There is a vaſt collection of them from the Cherace, 
which is conſidered as a work of Siva, to the Roganiripana and the 
Nidana, which are comparatively modern. A number of books, in proſe 
and verſe, have been written on Musich, with ſpecimens of Hindu airs in a 
very elegant notation; but the Silpa 5dsira, or Body of Treatiſes on Mecha- 
nical Arts, is believed to be loſt. 


Next in order to theſe are the fix Fedanga's, three of which belong to 
Grammar. One relates to religious Ceremonies; a fifth to the whole com- 
paſs of Mathematicks, in which the author of LZilawati was eſteemed the 
moſt ſkilful man of his time; and the sizth, to the explanation of obſcure 
words or phraſes in the Vedas. The grammatical work of PANINI, a 


writer ſuppoſed to have been inſpired, is entitled Siddhdnta Caumudi, and 
is fo abſtruſe as to require the lucubrations of many years before it can 
be 
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be perſetily underſtood. When Calindt ha Serman, who attended Mr. 
Wirxins, was aſked what he thought of the Paziniya, he anſwered very 
expreſhvely, that © it was a foreſt;” but, ſince grammar is only an inſtru- 
ment, not the end, of true knowledge, there can be little occaſion to travel 
over ſo rough and gloomy a path; which contains, however, probably 
ſome acute ſpeculations in Metaphysicks. The Sanscrit Proſody is eaſy 
and beautiful : and the learned will find in it almoſt all the meaſures of the 
Greeks; and it is remarkable, that the language of the Brakmans runs very 
naturally into Sapphicks, Alcaicks, and Jambicks. Aſtronomical works in 
this language are exceedingly numerous: ſeventy-nine of them are ſpeci- 
fied in one liſt ; and if they contain the names of the principal ſtars vi- 
ſible in India, with obſervations on their poſitions in different ages, what 
diſcoveries may be made in ſcience, and what certainty attained in ancient 
chronology ? 


Subordinate to theſe Anga's (though the reaſon of the arrangement 
is not obvious) are the ſeries of Sacred Poems, the Body of Law, and 
the sir Philoſophical Jastra's; which the author of our text reduces to to, 
each conſiſting of two parts; and rejeQts a third, in two parts alſo, as not 
perſetily orthodox; that is, not ſtrialy conformable to his own principles. 


The firſt Indian Poet was Va'ini'ci, author of the Ramayana, a com- 
plete epick poem on one continued, intereſting, and heroick action; and 
the next in celebrity, if it be not ſuperior in reputation for holineſs, was 
the Mahabharata of Vya'sa. To him are aſcribed the ſacred Purdna's, 
which are called, for their excellence, the Eighteen, and which have the 
following titles: Bxanws, or the Great One; Pepwa, or the Lotos; Bra'n- 
MAN DA, or the Mundane Egg; and Acx1, or Fire; (theſe four relate to 
the 
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the Creation;) Visunvu, or the Perrader: Gan una, or his Eagle; the 
Transformations of Bxanua, Siva, Linca; NADA, fon of Branuna'; 
Scan pa, fon of Siva; MaxcanoDs'ra, or the Immortal Man; and Bu a- 
WISHY A, or the Prediction of Futurity ; (theſe nine belong to the attributes 
and powers of the Deity;) and four others, Marsva, Vara'nua, Cu'nna, 
Va'mznA, or as many incarnations of the Great One in his character of 
Preserver ; all containing ancient traditions, embelliſhed by poetry or diſ- 
guiſed by fable. The eighteenth is the Bua'cawarta, or Life of Carsuna, 
with which the ſame poet is by ſome imagined to have crowned the whole 
ſeries ; though others, with more reaſon, affign them different compoſers. 


The ſyſtem of Hindu Law, beſides the fine work called M:envsunt:, 
or © what is remembered from Mznvu,” that of Ya'jnrawaricra, and 
thoſe of sizteen other Muni's, with Commentaries on them all, conſiſts of 
many trafts in high eſtimation, among which thoſe current in Bengal are 
an excellent treatiſe on Inheritances by JUMu'ra VA'nana, and a complete 
Digest, in twenty-seven volumes, compiled a few centuries ago by Racuv- 
NANDAN, the Tzx1z0x1ax of India, whoſe work is the grand repoſitory of 
all that can be known on a ſubjeRt ſo curious in itſelf, and fo intereſting to 
the British government. 


Of the philoſophical ſchools it will be ſufficient here to remark, that 
the firſt Nydya ſeems analogous to the Peripatetick ; the second, ſometimes 
called Faiseshica, to the Jonick; the two Mimansd's, of which the second is 
often diſtinguiſhed by the name of Fedanta, to the Platonick ; the firſt 
Sanc ha to the [talick; and the ſecond, or Patanjala, to the Stoici, Philo- 
ſophy: ſo that Gautana correſponds with Axis Tor IE, Cana'Da 
with TALES, IAI NIN I with SocrkaTtEs, Vya'sa with Prarto, 


Carila 
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Carilta with Prruacoras, and Patanjait with Zzuo: but an accurate 
compariſon between the Grecian and Indian ſchools would require a con- 
fiderable volume. The original works of thoſe philoſophers are very ſuc- 
cin; but, like all the other Sdstras, they are explained, or obſcured, by 
the Upadersana, or Commentaries, without end. One of the fineſt compoſi. 
tions on the philoſophy of the Fedanta is entitled Yoga Yazishtha, and con- 
tains the inſtruQions of the great Vas1suTH#A to his pupil, Ra'na, king of 
Auoliga. 


It reſults from this analyſis of Hindu literature, that the Na, Upavida, 
Veidinga, Purdna, Dherma, and Deriana, are the sir great Sdstras, in which 
all knowledge, divine and human, is ſuppoſed to be comprehended. And 
here we muſt not forget, that the word Sastra, derived from a root fignifying 
to ordain, means generally an ordinance, and particularly a sacred ordi- 
nance, delivered by inſpiration. Properly, therefore, this word is applied 
only to sacred literature, of which the text exhibits an accurate ſketch. 


The Siidra's, or fourth claſs of Hindus, are not permitted to ſtudy the 
ir proper Sdstra's before enumerated; but an ample field remains for 
them in the ſtudy of profane literature, comprized in a multitude of po- 
pular books, which correſpond with the ſeveral Sdstra's, and abound with 
beauties of every kind. All the trafts on medicine muſt, indeed, be ſtu- 
died by the Yaidya's, or thoſe who are born phyſicians ; and they have 
often more learning, with far leſs pride, than any of the Brdkmans. They 
are uſually poets, grammarians, rhetoricians, moraliſts ; and may be eſteem- 
ed in general the moſt virtuous and amiable of the Hindus. Inſtead of 
the Yeda's, they ſtudy the Rdjaniti, or Instruction of Princes ; and, inſtead 
of Law, the Nitisdstra, or general ſyſtem of Ethicks. Their Sahitia, or Cavya 
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Sdstra, conſiſts of innumerable poems, written chiefly by the medical tribe, 
and ſupplying the place of the Purdna's, fince they contain all the ſtories 
of the Rimdyana, Bhdrata, and Bhigawata. They have acceſs to many 
treatiſes of Mancdra, or Rhetorick, with a variety of works in modulated 
Proſe. To Updckydna, or Civil Hiſtory, called alſo Rdjatarangini ; to the 
Nataca, which anſwers to the Gandharvaveda, conſiſting of regular Dramatick 
pieces in Sanscrit and Pracrit : befides which they commonly get by heart 
ſome entire dictionary and grammar. The beſt lexicon or vocabulary was 
compoſed in verſe, for the affiſtance of the memory, by the illuſtrious Aua- 
RASINEHA; but there arc seventeen others in great repute. The beſt grammar is 
the Mugdhabodha, or the Beauty of Knowledge, written by a Goswami, named 
Vo'rapz'va, and comprehending, in two hundred ſhort pages, all that a 
learner of the language can have occaſion to know. To the Cosha's, or 
diQtionaries, are uſually annexed very ample Ticd's, or etymological com- 


We need fay no more of the heterodox writings, than that thoſe on the 
religion and philoſophy of Bupnna ſeem to be conneſted with ſome of the 
moſt curious parts of Asiatick hiſtory, and contain, perhaps, all that could be 
found in the Pall, or sacred language, of the eaſtern Indian peninſula. It is 
aſſerted in Bengal, that Amazasnina himſelf was a Bauddha ; but he ſeems 
to have been a theiſt of tolerant principles, and like Azu*Lrazri, defirous of 


| Wherever we direct our attention to Hindu literature, the notion of 
infinity preſents itſelf ; and the longeſt life would not be ſufficient for the 
peruſal of near five hundred thouſand ſtanzas in the Purana's, with a mil- 
lion more perhaps in the other works before mentioned. We may, however, 
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ſelect the beſt from each Sastra, and gather the fruits of ſcience, without 


loading ourſclves with the leaves and branches ; while we have the pleaſure 
to find, that the learned Hindus, encouraged by the mildneſs of our govern- 
ment and manners, are at leaſt as eager to communicate their knowledge 
of all kinds, as we can be to receive it. Since Europeans are indebted to the 
Dutch for almoſt all they know of Arabick, and to the French for all they know 
of Chinese, let them now receive from our nation the firſt accurate knowledge 
of Sanscrit, and of the valuable works compoſed in it; but, if they wiſh to 
form a correQ idea of Indian religion and literature, let them begin with for- 
getting all that has been written on the ſubjeQ, by ancients or moderns, be- 
fore the publication of the Grid. 


228 
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To TjE PRESIDENT. 


My DEAR SIR, 


HEREWITH ſend you fix ancient Copper Plates, faſtened together 
by a ring in two parcels, each containing three. They were found 
in digging foundations for ſome new works at the Fort of Tanna, the capital 
of Salset. The governor of Bombay informed me none of the Gujerat 
Bramins could explain the inſcriptions. 1 obtained permiſſion to bring 
them round with me, being defirous of ſubmitting them to the inveſtigation 
of the As1aTicx Socizty, under the promiſe of reſtoring them to the 
proprietor. - | 


I] bave the honour to be with great reſpeR, 
Dear Six WILLIAM, 
Your moſt faithful humble Servant, 


J. CARNAC. 


February, 15, 1787. 
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XIX. 


An INDIAN GRANT or LAND, m X. C. 1018, 


Literally translated from the Sanscrit, as explained by 
RA'MALO'CHAN PANDIT, 
COMMUNICATED by GENERAL CARNAC. 


OM. VICTORY Au ELEVATION! 


STANZAS. 
AY He, who in all affairs claims precedence in adoration; may that 
Gatandyaca, averting calamity, preſerve you from danger! 


2. May that Siva conſtantly preſerve you, on whoſe head ſhines 


(Ganca') the daughter of Jauxv, reſembling-the-pure-creſcent-rifing-from 
the-ſummit-of-Sunz'zu! (a compound word of sixteen ayllables.) 


3. May that God, the cauſe of ſucceſs, the cauſe of felicity, who keeps, 
placed even by himſelf on his forchead a ſeQtion of the-moon-with- cool- 
beams, drawn-in-the-form-of- a- line-reſembling-that-in-the-infinitely-bright 
ſpike-of-a-freſh-blown-Cetaca (who is) adorned-with-a - grove-of-thick-red 
locks-tied-with-the- Prince-of-Serpents, be always preſent and favourable to 
you ! 


4. The ſon of Jrnxv'race'ry ever affeQtionate, named ]i/nu'rava'- 
nana, Who, ſurely, preſerved (the Serpent) #ANC'BACHU'D'A from Garuda, 
(the 
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(the Eagle of Visanv) was famed in the three worlds, having negleQed his 
own body, as if it had been graſs, for the ſake of others. 


5. (Two couplets in rhyme) In his family was a monarch (named) 
Caranvin, (or, with thick hair, a title of Mana'pz'va,) chief of the race 
of SLA“ A, repreſſing the infolence of his foes; and from him came a 
ſon, named Puras'acri, equal in encreaſing glory to the ſun's bright 
circle. 


6. When that fon of Cararpin was a new-born infant, through fear of 
him, homage was paid by all his collected enemies, with water held aloft in 
their hands, to the delight of his realm. 


7. From him came a ſon, the only warriour on earth, named Su i'var- 
PUVANNA, a hero in the theatre of battle. 


8. His fon, called s'z1' Inn jn, was highly celebrated, and the pre- 
ſerver of his country; he afterwards became the Sovereign of Gogni: he 
had a beautiful form. 


8. From him came a ſon, whoſe- renown- was - far- extended- and-who- 
confounded - the - mind - with- his- wonderful-afts, the fortunate Bajjava 
Dz'va. He was a monarch, a gem in-the-diadem-of-the-world's=-circum- 
ference; who uſed only the forcible weapon of his two arms readily on the 
plain of combat; and in whoſe boſom the Fortune of Kings herſelf amorouſly 
played, as in the bosom of the foe of Mun, (or Visanuv.) 


9. Like JaranTa, son to the foe of VaIrra, (or Inn,) like 
Suan uuc'nA, 
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Suanuv*cua, (or Canticz'va,) on to Punani, (or Mana'pz'va,) then 
ſprang from him a fortunate ſon, with a true heart, invincible ; 


10. Who in liberality was Canxa before our eyes, in truth even 
YupnisTH1IRA, in glory a blazing Sun, and the rod of Ca'ta (or Yana, 
judge of the infernal regions) to his enemies. 


11. By whom the great counſellors, who were under his proteQtion, 
and others near kim, are preſerved in this world. He is a conqueror, named 
with propriety “ ARAN AHATA VAjJRAPANJARADE'VA. 


12. By whom when this world was over-ſhadowed with-continual-preſents- 
of-gold, for his liberality he was named Jacavaxtai, (or Enricking the 
World,) in the midſt of the three regions of the univerſe. 


13. Thoſe Kings aſſuredly, whoever they may be, who are endued 
greatneſs of his veracity, generoſity, and valour; and to thoſe Princes 
who are deprived of their domains, and ſeek his protection, he allots a 
firm ſettlement. May he, the grandfather of the Ra'va, be vifQtorious ! 
He is the ſpiritual guide of his counſellors, and they are his pupils. Yet 
farther. 


14. He, by whom the title of Go'uma'va was conferred on à person 
who attained the object of his defire; by whom the realm, ſhaken by a 
man named z'yarapt'va, was even made firm; and by whom, being 
the Prince of Mamalambura, (I ſuppoſe, Mambe:, or Bombay,) ſecurity from 
fear was given to me broken with affliction. He was the King, named 1 


VikuDANCA, 
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Vitupanca. How can he be otherwiſe painted? Here sir zyllables are 
effaced in one of the Grants ; and this verze is not in the other. 


15. His ſon was named Bazjavavz'va, a gem on the forehead of mo- 


narchs, eminently ſkilled in morality ; whoſe deep thoughts all the people, 
_ clad in horrid armour, praiſe even to this day. 


16. Then was born his brother, the Prince Antex's AR, (a lion among 
his foes,) the beſt of good men; who, by overthrowing the ſtrong moun- 
tain of his proud enemies, did the act of a thunderbolt; having formed 
great deſigns even in his childhood, and having ſeen the Lord of the Moon 
(Mana'pz'va) standing before him, he marched by his father's order, at- 
tended by his troops, and by valour ſubdued the world. 


17. Having raiſcd up his flain foe on his ſharp ſword, he ſo afflited 
the women in the hoſtile palaces, that their forelocks fell diſordered, 
their garlands of bright flowers dropped from their necks on the vaſes of 
their breaſts, and the black luſtre of their eyes diſappeared. 


18. A warriour, the plant of whoſe fame grows up over the temple of 
Branna's Egg, (the univerſe,) from the repeated - watering- of · it- with- 
the-drops-that-fell-from-the-eyes-of-the- wives-of-his-ſlaughtered-foe. 


Afterwards by the multitude of his innate virtues (then follows a 
compound word of an hundred and fifty-two syllables) the-fortunate-Axzicx's a- 
x1-Dz'vara'ja- Lord - of- che - great - circle-adorned-with-all-the-company- 

of- 
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of- princes- with - VajRaranjara - of - whom men · ſeek · the · proteQiion « 
an-clephant's-hook -in - the - forchead - of - the · world-pleaſed-with-encreafing- 
vice-a-Flamingo-bird-in-the-pool-decked-with-flowers-like-thoſe-of-paradiſe- 
and-with-A'p1TY a-Pan DiTa-chief-of-the-diſtriQs-of-the-world-through-the- 
liberality- of- the- lord - of- the Weſtern-Sea · holder-of-innate-knowledge-who- 
bears a- golden- eagle · on- his- ſtandard-deſcended · from- the- ſtock- of- Ii: uu ra- 
va'nana-king-of-the-race-of-Silara-Sovereign-of-the · City - of- Tugara · Su- 
preme-ruler-of-exalted-counſellors-afſembled-when-extended-fame-had-been- 
| attained (the monarch thus deſcribed) governs-the-whole-region-of-Concana- 
bended-in-many-diſtrias-acquired-by-his-arm. Thus he ſupports the burden 
of thought concerning this domain. The Chicf-Miniſter u Va'sararva, 
and the very-religiouſly-purified 8a Va'npurvararra, being at this time 
preſent, he, the fortunate Azicz'sanipe'vara'ja, Sovereign of the great 
circle, thus addresses even all who inbabit-the-city-s'z1' SrHA NAC, (or the 
Mansion of Lacsnm:), his-own-kinſmen-and-others-there-afſembled, princes- 
counſellors - prieſts-miniſters-ſuperiors-inferiors-ſubjeA-to-his-commands, alſo 
the- lords- of - diſtriQts,-the-Governors-of-towns-chiefs-of-villages the-maſters- 
of- families employed-or- unemployed-ſervants- of- the- King- and - Ri- country 
men. Thus he greets all- tbe-holy-men · and- others - inhabiting - the - eity - ol 
Hanyamana. Reverence be to you, as it is becoming, with all the marks 
of reſpeR ſalutation, and praiſe l 


STANZA. 


Wealth is inconſtant; youth, deſtroyed in an inſtant; and life, placed be- 
tween the teeth of Cx Iran Tra, (or Yana before mentioned.) 


Vor. I. Aaa Nevertheleſs 
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' Nevertheleſs, negleQ is shown to the felicity of departed anceſtors. Oh! 
how aſtoniſhing are the efforts of men! 


And thus.—Youth is publickly ſwallowed-up-by-the-gianteſs Old-Age ad- 
mitted-into-its-inner manſion ; and the bodily-frame-is-equally-obnoxious- 
to-the- aſſault -of-death-of-age-and-the-miſery-born-with-man · of-ſeparation- 
between - united - friends · like- falling - from - heaven-into · the · lower regions. 
Riches and life are two things more-moveable-than-a-drop-of water-trem- 
bling-on the. leaf-of-a-lotos-ſhaken-by-the-wind ; and the world is like-the- 
firſt delicate-foliage-of-a-plantain-tree. Conſidering this in ſecret with a firm 
diſpaſſionate underſtanding, and alſo the fruit of liberal donations mentioned 
by the wise, I called to mind these 


STANZ AS. 


1. In the Satya, Treas, and Dwdper ages, great piety was celebrated: 
but in this Caliyuga the Muni” s have nothing to commend but liberaliiy. 


2. Not ſo productive of fruit is learning, not ſo produQtive is piety, as 
liberality, ſay the Muni's, in this Cali age. And thus was it faid by the 
Divine Vy a'sa : | 


3- Gold was the firſt offspring of Fire; the Earth is the daughter of Visn- 
NU, and kine are the children of the Sun: the three worlds, therefore, are 
aſluredly given by him, who makes a gift of gold, earth, and cattle. 


4. Our deceaſed fathers clap their hands, our grandfathers exult: saying, 
a donor of land is born in our family: he will redeem us.” 


& A 
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5. A donation of land to good perſons, for holy pilgrimages, and on the 
(five) folemn days of the moon, is the mean of paſſing over the deep bound- 
leſs ocean of the world. 


6. White paraſols, and elephants mad with pride, (the insignia of royalty,) 
are the flowers of a great land: the fruit is Iu Don in heaven. 


Thus, confirming the declarations of the-ancient-Muni's-learned-in-the 
diſtinQtion-between-juſtice-and-injuſtice, for the ſake of benefit to my mo- 
ther, my father, and myſelf, on the fifteenth of the bright moon of Cartica 
in the middle of the year Pingala, (perhaps of the Serpent,) when nine 
hundred and forty years, ſave one, are reckoned as paſt from the time of 
King $'aca, or, in figures, the year 939, of the bright moon of Cartica 
15; (that is, 1708—939 22769 years ago from V. C. 1787.) The moon 
being then full and eclipſed, I having bathed in the oppoſite ſea re- 
ſembling · the - girdles - round - the-waiſt-of-the-female-Earth, tinged-with-a- 
variety - of- rays- like - many · exceedingly - bright- rubies, - pearls - and- other- 
gems, with - water - whoſe - mud - was - become - muſk · through-the-frequent- 
bathing - of - the - fragrant- boſom-of-beautiful-Goddeſles-rifing-up-after-hav- 
ing-dived-in-it ;-and having offered to the fun, the divine luminary, the- 
gem-of-one-circle-of-heaven, eye-of-the-three-worlds, Lord of-the-lotos, a 
diſh embelliſhed-with-flowers-of-various-ſorts, (this diſh is filled with the 
plant Darbha, rice in the buſk, different flowers, and ſandal,) have granted 
to him, who has viewed the preceptor of the Gods and of Demons, 
who has adored the Sovereign Deity the-huſband-of-Auzica', (or Dux- 
c has ſacrificed- cauſed - others-to- ſacrifice,- has read - cauſed-others-to- 
read-and-has-performed-the-reſt-of-the-fix (ſacerdotal) functions; who-is- 
eminently-ſkilled - in - the · whole-bufineſs-of-performing-ſacrifices, who-has- 

Aas held- 
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held-up the-root-and-ſtalk-of - the - ſacred-lotos ; ho- inhabits- the- cĩty- Sn i 
Sr'na' Nac, (or abode of Fortune,) deſcended from Jamapacxi; who. 
performs-due - rites- in - the - holy-ſtream ; who-diſtinaly-knows-the-myſte. 
rious - branches, (of the Fedas,) the domeſtick prieſt, the reader, Sni 
Ticcararys, fon of Sai Cucu'mintaraira the aftronomer, for - the 
purpoſe-of- ſacrificing- cauſing-others to-ſacrifice-reading-cauſing-others-to- 
read- and - diſcharging-the-reſt of - the fix- (ſacerdotal-) duties, of perform- 
ing-the (daily ſervice of) Yaitwadeva with offerings of rice, milk, and 
materials of ſacrifice, and-of-completing-with due-folemnity the ſacrifice-of- 
fire-of doing-ſuch-aQts-as-muſt-continually-be-done, and ſuch-as-muſt-occa- 
fonally-be-performed, of paying-due-honours to gueſts and ſtrangers, and- 
of- ſupporting his-own-family, the village of Chavindra-ſtanding-at-the- 
extremity of=the-territory of FYatsardja, and the boundaries of which are, to 
the caſt, the village of Piagambd and a water-fall-from a mountain; to the 
fouth, the villages of Nagambs and Mila4ongaricd ; to the weſt, the river 
Simbarapallicd; to the north, the villages of Sambive and Catiydlaca ; 
and beſides this the full (district) of Tocabala Pallicd, the boundaries of 
which are to the caſt, Sidabali; to the ſouth, the river Mot hala; to the weſt, 
Cacadeva, Hallapallicd, and BadJaviraca ; to the north, Talaral Pallicd; 
and alſo the village of Aulaciys, the boundaries of which (are) to the caſt, 
Taiaga; to the ſouth, Govins; to the weſt, Charics, to the north, Calibald- 
yacholi : (that land) thus ſurveyed · on · he four-quarters-and limited-to-its- 
proper-bounds, with-its-herbage-wood-and-water, and with-power-of-puniſh- 
ing-for-the-ten-crimes, except that before given as the portion of Deva, or of 
Brahms, I have hereby releaſed, and limited- by- the - duration · of - the -ſun- 
the · moon · and - mountains, confirmed with-the- ceremony-of adoration, with 
a copious effuſion of water, and with the higheſt as of - worſhip ; and the 
same land ſhall be enjoyed by his lincal-and-collateral-beirs, or cauſed-to- 
be- 
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be- enjoyed, nor ſhall diſturbance be given by any perſon whatever : fince it 
is thus declared by great Muni s. 


STANZAS. 

1. The earth is enjoyed by many kings, by Sa'car, and by others: to 
whomſoever the ſoil at any time belongs, to him at that time belong the fruits 
of it. 


2. A ſpeedy gift is attended with no fatigue; a continued ſupport, with 
great trouble: therefore, even the Rishi's declare, that a continuance of 
ſupport is better than a ſingle gift. 


3- Exalted Emperors, of good diſpoſitions, have given land, as Ra'ua- 
zH4aDRA adviſes, again and again: this is the true bridge of juſtice for 
ſovereigns: from time to time (O kings) that bridge muſt be repaired by 
you. 


4. Thoſe poſſeffions here below, which have been granted in former times 
by ſovereigns, given for-the-ſake-of-religion-increaſe-of-wealth-or-of-ame, 
are exactly equal to flowers, which have been offered to a Deity : what good 
man would reſume uch gifts? 


Thus, confirming the precepts of ancient Mints, all future kings muſt 


gather the fruit-of-obſerving-religious-dutics; and let not the ſtain-of-the 
crime-of-deftroying-this-grant be borne henceforth by any-one : fince, what- 
ever prince, being ſupplicated, ſhall, through avarice, having-his-mind- 
wholly-furrounded-with- the -gloom-of -ignorance-contemptuouſly-diſmiſs=the 
injured-ſuppliant, he, being guilty of five great and. ve ſmall crimes, ſhall 

long 
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long in datkneſs inhabit Raurava, Maharaurava, Aidha, Tamisre, and 
the other places of puniſhment. And thus it is declared by the divine 


Vya'sa; 


STANZAS. 


1. He who ſeizes land, given-by-himſclf, or by-another, (ſovereign,) will 
rot among worms, himſelf a worm, in the midſt of ordure. 


e. They who ſeize grantcd-land, are born again, living with great 
fear in dry cavities of trees in the unwatered foreſts on the Finddhian 
( mountains.) 


3. By ſcizing one cow, one veſture, or even one nail's breadth of ground, 
a ling continues in hell till an univerſal deſtruQtion of the world has hap- 
pened. 


4. By (a gift of) a thouſand gardens, and by (a gift of) a hundred pools - 
of water, by (giving) a hundred lac of oxen, a diſſeiſor of (gramted) land 
is not cleared from offence. 


5. A grantor of land remains in heaven fixty thouſand years; a diffeiſor, 
and he who refuſes to do juſtice, continues as many (years) in hell. 


And agreeably to this, in what is written by the hand of the Secre- 
tary, (the King,) having ordered it, declares his own intention; as it is 
written by the command of me, Sovereign of the Great Circle, the fortunate 
Aricz'saxt Dz'vara'ja, fon of the Sovereign of the Great Circle, the 
Fortunate, invincible, Dz'varx aa. 


And 
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And this is written, by order of the Fortunate King, by me Jo'-vz4, the 
brother's-ſon-of ni, Na'catarra,-the great-Bard,-dwelling-in-the royal 


palace; engraved-on-plates-of-copper by Vz'Daraira's fon Mana Dna'za 
Parra. Thus (it ends.) 


Whatever herein (may be) defeftive in-one-ſyllable, or have-one-ſyllable- 
redundant, all that is (nevertheleſs) complete evidence (of the grant.) 
Thus (ends the whole.) | 


To 
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To THE 


PRESIDENT. 


DEAR SIR, 


DO myſelf the honour to ſend you a few Remarks on Tugara, and beg 
leave to ſubmit them to your judgment. Inquiries of that kind are 
generally very dry; and unluckily I have no talent for amplification. I 
have collected all I could find in the ancient authors, and endeavoured, 
by bringing the whole together, to clucidate a ſubjeR, which muſt be in- 
tereſting to the AstaTicx SocrtzTy; and this, I hope, will ſecure me their 
indulgence. I have been as ſparing as poſſible of Greek quotations: I am 
not fond of them; however, I have ventured a few, which 1 thought 
abſolutely neceflary. With refſpeRt to the hiſtorical part, you will find 
I am not converſant with the Hindu antiquities : indeed, I have no time to 
ſtudy languages. 
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REMARKS on Tus CITY or TAGARA. 


By LIEUTENANT FRANCIS IVILFORD. 


HE expedition of Arzxaxper having made the Greeks acquainted 

with the riches of India, they ſoon diſcovered the way by fea into 
that country, and, having entered into a commercial correſpondence with 
the natives, they ſound it ſo beneficial, that they attempted a trade thi- 
ther. 


Protemy Puitabztenvus, king of Egypt, in order to render the means 
eaſy to merchants, ſent one Diox vsius into the ſouthern parts of India, 
to inquire into the nature of that country, its produce, and manufaſtures. 


It was then Tagara began to be known to the Greeks, about 2050 years 
ago. 


Azzian, in his Periplus Maris Erythrei, ſays it was a very large city, 
and that the produce of the country, at that early period, conſiſted chiefly 
of coarſe Dungarees, (Othonium vulgare,) of which vaſt quantities were 
exported; muſlins of all ſorts, (Sindones omnis generis,) and a kind of cotton 
ſtuff, dyed of a whitiſh purple, and very much of the colour of the flowers 
of mallows, whence called Molockyna. 


All kinds of mercantile goods throughout the Deccan were brought to 


Tagara, and from thence conveyed on carts to Baroach, (Barygaza.) 
Vor. I. Bbb Azzlan 
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Arran informs us, that Tagara was about ten days journey to the 
eaſtward of another famous mart, called Plithana, or Plithana. 


That Plithana was twenty days journey to the ſouthward of Baroach. 
Alſo, 


That the road was through the Balagaut mountains. 


And here we muſt obſerve, that the Latin tranſlation of the Periplus* 
by Srucx1vs is very inaccurate, and often erroneous; as in the following 


paſſage, where Azxrzian, ſpeaking of Tagara, ſays 
« Kardyeras d & ard wopticis da xa; avodiars puryicars bg d Baguyaes ; 
which Sruckius tranſlates thus, : 


« Fx his autem cmporiis, per loce invie et difficillime, res Barygazam 
% plauſtris convekuntur,”” 


But it ſhould be, 


e his auen res. per cee eee 1s Baryguam u. 
« feruntur.” 


Kone de dren frrre, (ts being down.) not convetere.. 


Aska pryicas ſhould be tranſlated per marimos ascensus. Aveda, or dvodos, 
in this place, ſignifies an ascent, a road over hills; and this meaning is plainly | 


— 


9 
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In ſhort, &0a: peyſcas is the true tranſlation of the Hindoo word Bala-gaur, 


the name of the mountains through which the goods from Tagara to 
Baroach uſed to be conveyed. 


This paſſage in Azxrian is the more intereſting, as it fixes the time when 
the Bala-gaut mountains were firſt heard of in Europe. 


The bearing from Tagara 11 
ARrRIAN, (ves dvaronry) but is left out by Srucxtus. 


| Pluthana is an important point to be ſettled, as une th ces 
of Tagara. 


It ſtill exiſts, and goes nearly by the ſame name, being called to this day 
Plutanakh. It is fituated on the ſouthern bank of the 2 about 
217 Britiſh miles to the ſouthward of Baroach. 


Theſe 217 miles, tits dB bc cane. Bo eee 
were between Pultanak and Baroach, according to Arzian, give nearly 
eleven miles per day, «% n .... 
heavy loaded carts. | 

; by 
The onyx, and ſeveral other precious ſtones, are ſtill found in the neigh- 
bourbood of Pultanah, as related by Azzian; being 3 
torrents from the kills during the rains, according to Prixr. 


Arran informs ws, that the famous town of Tagara was about «ten days 
journey to the eaſtward of Pultanah. | N 
. B b b 2 According 
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According to the above proportion, theſe ten days (or rather ſome. 
what lefs*) are equal to about 100 Britiſh miles; and conſequently Tagara 
by its bearing and diſtance from Pultanah, falls at Deoghir, a place of 
great antiquity, and famous through all India on account of the Pagodas of 
Eloura. It is now called Doulet-abad, and about four coſs N. W. of 
Aurungabad. 


Pro zur agrees very well with Anntan, with reſpe@ to diſtances and 
bearings, if we admit that he has miſtaken Baithana, or Paithana, for Pli- 
thana; and this, I am pretty ſure, is really the caſe, and may be eaſily ac- 
counted for, as there is very little difference between ITAIGANA and ITAISANA 
in the Greek charaQer. 


Paithana, now Pattan t or Putten, is about half way between Tagara and 
Plithana. 


According to Protzuy, Tagara and Pattan were fituated to the 
northward of the Baund-Ganga (Binda or Bynda river,) commonly called 
Goddvery; and here Prox zu is very right. 


In Mr. Bussr's marches, Pattan is placed to the ſouthward of the Godd- 
very ; but it is a miſtake. 


It appears from Aznian's Periplus, that, on the arrival of the Greeks 
into the Deccan, above 2000 years ago, Tagara was the metropolis of a large 
diſtri called Ariaca, which comprebended the greateſt part of Subah Au- 


® "Ns dd du quali dies decem. + Pane Tab. Peutinger. Fm Anooym. Ravenna. 
rungabad, 
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rungabad, and the ſouthern part of Concan ; for the northern part of that 
diſtri, including Damaun, Callian, the Illand of Salset, Bombay, &c. be- 
longed to the Rajak of Larikek or Lar, according to Axnzian and Eau Saip 


AL Macs. 


It is neceſlary to obſerve here, that, though the author of the Periplus 
is ſuppoſed to have lived about the year 260 of the preſent era, yet the 
materials he made uſe of in compiling his direQtory are far more ancient: 
for, in ſpeaking of Tagara, he ſays that the Greeks were prohibited from 
landing at Callian, and other harbours on that coaſt. Now it is well known 
that, after the conqueſt of Egypt, the Romans had monopoliſed the whole 
trade to Hdia, and would allow no forcigner to enter the Red Sea; and 
conſequently this paſſage has reference to an earlier period, previous to the 
conqueſt of Egypt by the Romans. 


About the middle of the firſt century, Tagara was no longer the capital 
of Ariaca, Rajah Saizanan having removed the ſeat of the empire to 
Pattan. 


ProtEmy informs us, that Paithana, or Pattan, had been the refidence of 
a prince of that country, whoſe name the Greeks have ſtrangely disfigured : 
r OO I 0" COOLER, 
Siropolemeus, Siroptolemeaus, &c. 


Yet, when we conſider that, whenever Pattan is mentioned by the Hin- 
doos, they generally add, it was the reſidence of Rajak Saizanan®, who, 


® Making uſe of the very words of Ptolemy. 
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in the dialeft of the Deccan, is called Salivanam, or Salibanam, I cannot 
help thinking that the Greeks have disfigured this laſt word Saliba- 
nam into Saripalam, from which they have made Siripolemeus, Siropole- 
mus, Ec. 


Bicxzaualir ruled for ſome time over the northern parts of the Dec- 

can; but the Rajahs, headed by Saizanuan, having revolted, they gave him 
battle, and he was flain. Tagara became again the metropolis of Ariaca ; 
at leaſt it was ſo towards the latter end of the eleventh century, as it ap- 
pears from a grant of ſome lands in Concan, made by a Rajah of Tagara : 
this grant ſtill exiſts, and was communicated to the AstArick Socttry by 
General CaxxAc. . 


When the Mussulmans carried their arms into the Deccan about the year 
1293, Tagara, or Deoghir, was ſtill the refidence of a powerful Rajak, and 
remained ſo till the time of Snau-Jznax, when the diſtritt belonging to it 
became a Subah of the Mogul Empire. Then Tagara was deſerted ; and 
Kerkki, four coſs to the ſouth-eaſt of it, became the capital. This place is 
now called Aurungabad. 


Thus was deſtroyed the ancient kingdom or Rajaskip of Tagara, aſter it 
had exiſted with little interruption above 2000 years; _ 
we can trace back its antiquity. 


It may appear aſtoniſhing, that, though the Rajah of Tagara was poſ- 
ſeſſed of a large traft on the ſea coaſt, yet all the trade was carried on by 
land. 


Formerly 
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Formerly it was not ſo. On the arrival of the Greeks into the Deccan, 
goods were brought to Callian, near Bombay, and then ſhipped off. How- 
ever, a Rajah of Larikeh, or Lar, called Sandanes, according to Azxnian, 
would no longer allow the Greeks to trade either at Callian, or at the har- 
bours belonging to him on that coaſt, except Baroack ; and whenever any of 
them were found at Callian, or in the neighbourhood, they were confined, 
and ſent to Baroack under a ſtrong guard. Axztan, being a Greek himſelf, 
has not thought proper to inform us what could induce the Rajak to behave 
in this manner to the Greeks ; but his filence is a convincing proof that they 
had behaved amiſs; and it is likely enough, that they had attempted to make 
a ſettlement in the iſland of Salset, in order to make themſelves independent, 
and facilitate their conqueſts into the Deccan. 


The fears of the Rajah were not groundleſs; for the Greek kings of 
Bactriana were poſſeſſed of the Punjab, Cabul, &c. in the north of India. 


There were other harbours, to the ſouth of Callian, belonging to the 
Rajah of Tagara, but they were not frequented, on account of pirates, who, 
according to Plix v, AxRIAx, and Pror Eu, infeſted theſe countries, in the 
very ſame manner they do now. 
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On TkE PANGOLIN or BA HAX. 
Sent by MATTHEW LESLIE, Eig. 


HE fingular animal, which M. Burrox deſcribes by the name of 

Pangolin, is well known in Europe fince the publication of his Na- 
tural Hiſtory, and Gotosnitn's elegant abridgment of it; but, if the fi- 
gure exhibited by Burrow was accurately delineated from the three ani- 
mals, the ſpoils of which he had examined, we muſt conſider that, which 
has been lately brought from Caracdiakh to Chitrak, and ſent thence to the 
Preſidency, as a remarkable variety, if not a different ſpecies, of the pango- 
lin. Ours has hardly any neck ; and, though ſome filaments are diſcernible 
between the ſcales, they can ſcarce be, called briſtles; but the principal 
difference is in the tail; that of Burron's animal being long, and tapering 
almoſt to a point; while that of ours is much ſhorter, ends obtuſely, and 
reſembles in form and flexibility the tail of a lobſter. In other re- 
ſpeQts, as far as we can judge from the dead ſubjeR, it has all the characters 
of Burrox's pangolin ; a name derived from that by which the animal is 
diſtinguiſhed in Java, and conſequently preferable to Manis or Pholid6tus, 
or any other appellation deduced from an European language. As to the 
scaly lizard, the scaled armadillo, and the five-nailed ant-eater, they are 
manifeſtly improper deſignations of this animal; which is neither a lizard, 
nor an armadillo, in the common acceptation ; and, though it be an ant-eater, 
yet it eſſentially differs from the hairy quadruped uſually known by that 
general deſcription. We are told that the Malabar name of this animal 


is Alungu. The natives of Bahar call it Bajar-cit, or, as they explain 
the 
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the word, s/one-rermine; and in the ſtomach of the animal before us was 
found about a tcacupful of ſmall stones, which had probably been ſwal- 
lowed for the purpoſe of facilitating digeſtion : but the name alludes, I 
believe, to the hardness of the ſcales ; for vajraciia means, in Sanzcrit, the 
diamond, or thunderbolt reptile ; and vajra is a common figure in the Indian 
poetry for any thing exceſſively hard. The vajracila is believed by the 
Pandits to be the animal which gnaws their sacred stone, called Sdlgre- 
ma#ild ; but the pangolin has apparently no teeth, and the sdl/grams, maiiy 
of which look as if they had been worm-caten, are perhaps only decayed in 
part by expoſure to the air. 


This animal had a long tongue, ſhaped like that of a cameleon; and, 
if it was nearly adult, as we may conclude from the young one found in 
it, the dimenſions of it were much leſs than thoſe which Burrox affigns 
generally to his pangolin; for he deſcribes its length as fix, ſeven, or cight 
feet, including the tail, which is almoſt, he ſays, as long as the body, when 
it has attained its full growth; whereas ours is but thirty-four inches long 
from the extremity of the tail to the point of the ſnout, and the length of 
the tail is fourteen inches: but, excluſively of the head, which is five 
inches long, the tail and body are, indeed, nearly of the ſame length ; and 
the ſmall difference between them may ſhow, if Burrox be correct in this 
point, that the animal was young. The circumference of its body in the 
thickeſt part is twenty inches, and that of the tail only twelve. 


We cannot venture to ſay more of this extraordinary creature, which 
ſeems to conſtitute the firſt ſtep from the quadruped to the reptile, until we 
have examined it alive, and obſerved its different inſtints ; but as we are 
aſſured that it is common in the country round Khanpir, and at Chatigam, 

Vor. I. Ccc where 
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where the native Muselmans call it the land-carp, we ſhall poffibly be 
able to give on ſome ſuture occafion a fuller account of it. There are in 
our adian provinces many animals, and many hundreds of medicinal 
plants, which have either not been deſcribed at all, or, what is worſe, ill 
deſcribed by the naturaliſts of Europe; and, to procure perfeQ deſcriptions 
of them from aftual examination, with accounts of their ſeveral uses in 
medicine, diet, or manufaſtures, appears to be one of the moſt important 
objetts of our inſtitution. 
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- INSCRIPTIONS on Tart STAFF or FIRU'Z SHAH. 


Translated from the Sanscrit, as explained by 


RA'DHA'CANTA SARMAN. 


N a very ſingular monument near Dekli, an outline of which is here 

exhibited, and which the natives call the Staff of Fi'zu'z Suan, are 
ſeveral old inſcriptions, partly in ancient Nagar letters, and partly in a 
charatter yet unknown; and Lieutenant Colonel Porter, having procured 
 exaQt impreſſions of them, preſents the Society with an accurate Copy of 
all the Inſcriptions. Five of them are in Sanscrit, and, for the moſt part, 
intelligible; but it will require great attention and leiſure to decypher the 
others. If the language be Sanscrit, the powers of the unknown letters 
may, perhaps, hereafter be diſcovered by the uſual mode of decyphering ; 
and that mode, carefully applied even at firſt, may lead to a diſcovery of 
the language. In the mean time, a literal verſion of the legible Inſcriptions 
is laid before you. They are, on the whole, ſufficiently clear; but the ſenſe 
of one or two paſſages is at preſent inexplicable. 


I. 


The firſt, on the ſouthweſt fide of the pillar, is perfectly detached from 
the reſt: it is about ſeventeen feet from the baſe, and two feet higher than 
the other inſcriptions. 


O'M. 


In the year 1830, on the firſt day of the bright half of the month 
Ccce2 Vaisa&h 
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Vaisd&h (a monument) of the Fortunate-V 1's ata-Dr'v a-ſon-of-the-Fortu. 
nate-AuiLIA-Dr“vA,-King- of- Sacambhari. 


II. 

The next, which is engraved as a ſpecimen of the character, conſiſts of 
two ſtanzas in four lines; but each hemiſtich is imperfeQ at the end, the 
two firſt wanting seven, and the two laſt five, ſyllables. The word Sdcam- 


Bart in the former inſcription enables us to ſupply the cloſe of the third 
iſti 


OM. 


As far as Findyha, as far as Himddri, (the Mountain of Snow,) he was 
not deficient in celebrity . .... .. . . - - making Arydveria (the Land of 
Virtue, or India) even once more what its name fignifies ...... . He 
having departed, Pnarrva'nana'na Tilaca (is) king of Sdcambhart: 
(Sdcam only remains on the monument.) By us (the region between) Hima- 
wat and Findhya has been made tributary. 


In the year from Sri Viczana'pitrra 123, in the bright half of the 


month Faisdc'h . . . at that time the Rdjaputra Sri Sairzaca was Prime 
Miniſter. 
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The date 123 is here perfeQly clear; at leaſt it is clear that only three 
figures are written, without even room for a cypher after them; whence 
we may gueſs that the double circle in the former inſcription was only an 
ornament, or the neutral termination am: if ſo, the date of both is the year 
of Cuxis r sixty-seven ; but if the double circle be a Zero, the monument 
of Vr'saia Dz'va is as modern as the year 1174, or nineteen years before 
the conqueſt of Dekli by Surna'nv'ppi'n. 


III and IV. 
The two next infcriptions were in the ſame words, but the ſtanzas, 


' which in the fourth are extremely mutilated, are tolerably perfeQ in the third, 
wanting only a few ſyllables at the beginning of the hemiſtichs : 


yah cſhiveſhu praharts nripatiſhu vinamatcandhartſhu praſannah 
—vah $ambi purindrah jagati vijayatè viſala cſhönipälah 
— 

. panin cſhemiſtu bruvatamudyogaSunyanmanah 
He who is reſentful to kings intoxicated with pride, indulgent to thoſe 
whoſe necks are humbled, an Ixpra in the city of Causdmbi, (I ſuſpett 
Causambi, a city near Hastindpur, to be the true reading,) who is vittorious 
in the world, VIs ALA, ſovereign of the earth: he gives. . . his com- 
mands being obeyed, he is a conqueror, the fon of SaxTta'xaja'na, 
whoſe mind, when his foes ſay, Let there be mercy, is free from further 
hoſtility, 


This inſcription was engraved, in the preſence of Sn Titaca Ra'ja, 
by Sar'rari, the fon of Ma'zava, a Cayastha, of a family in Gauda, 
or Bengal. 


V. The 
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V. 


The fifth ſeems to be an elegy on the death of a king named Viczana, 
who is repreſented as only lumbering. The laſt hemiſtich is hardly legible, 
and very obſcure ; but the ſenſe of both ſtanzas appears to be this. 


O'M. 


1. An offence to the eyes of (thy) enemy's conſort (thou) by-whom-for- 
tune-was-given-to-every ſuppliant, thy fame, joined to extenſive dominion, 
ſhines, as we deſire, before us: the heart of (thy) foes was vacant, even as a 
path in a deſert, where men are hindered from paſſing, O fortunate V:crana 
RAA DVA, in the jubilee occaſioned by thy march. 


2. May thy abode, O Vicrxana, ſovereign of the world, be fixed, as in 
reaſon, (it ought) in the boſoms, embelliſhed with love's allurements, and full 
of dignity, of the women with beautiful eyebrows, who were married to thy 
enemies! Whether thou art Id DRA, or Visunv, or S1va, there is even no de- 
ciding: thy foes (are) fallen, like deſcending water. Oh! why doſt thou 
through deluſion, continue fleeping ? 


A CON- 
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XXII. 


A CONVERSATION WI rn ABRAM, an ABYSSINIAN, 
Concerning the CITY of GWENDER 
AND THE SOURCES OF THE NILE. 


BY THE PRESIDENT. 


AVING been informed that a native of Alyssinia was in Calcutta, 
who ſpoke Arabick with tolerable fluency, I ſent for and examined 
him attentively on ſeveral ſubjeQts with which he ſeemed likely to be ac- 
quainted. His anſwers were fo ſimple and preciſe, and his whole demea- 
nour ſo remote from any ſuſpicion of falſehood, that I made a minute of 
his examination, which may not perhaps be unacceptable to the Society. 
Gwender, which Bzxnizx had long ago pronounced a capital city, 
though LupoLy aſſerted it to be only a military station, and conjeQured, 
that in a few years it would wholly diſappear, is certainly, according to 
Annan, the Metropolis of Abyssinia. He ſays, that it is nearly as large 
and as populous as Misr, or Kdkera, which he ſaw on his pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem ; that it lies between two broad and deep rivers, named Caka 
and Ancrib, both which flow into the Nile at the diſtance of about fifteen 
days journey; that all the walls of the houſes are of a red ſtone, and the 
roofs of thatch; that the ſtreets are like thoſe of Calcutta, but that the 
ways, by which the king paſſes, are very ſpacious ; that the palace, which 
has a plaiſtered roof, reſembles a fortreſs, and ſtands in the heart of the 
city; that the markets of the town abound in pulſe, and have alſo wheat 
and barley, but no rice; that ſheep and goats are in plenty among them, 
and 
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and that the inhabitants are extremely fond of milk, cheeſe, and whey ; but 
that the country people and soldier make no ſcruple of drinking the blood, 
and cating the raw fleſh, of an ox, which they cut without caring whether he 
is dead or alive; that this ſavage diet is, however, by no means general. Al- 
monds, he ſays, and dates are not found in his country; but grapes and 
peaches ripen there ; and in ſome of the diſtant provinces, eſpecially at Caru- 
dar, wine is made in abundance; but a kind of mead is the common ine- 
briating liquor of the Abyssinians. The late king was Tilca Mahi, (the 
firſt of which words means root or origin :) and the preſent, his brother, 
Tilca Jerjis. He repreſents the royal forces at Gwender as conſiderable ; 
and aſſerts, perhaps at random, that near forty thouſand horſe are in that 
ſtation. The troops are armed, he ſays, with muſkets, lances, bows and ar- 
rows, cimeters, and hangers. The council of ſtate conſiſts, by his account, 
of about forty miniſters, to whom almoſt all the executive part of go- 
vernment is committed. He was once in the ſervice of a Fazir, in whoſe 
train he went to ſee the fountains of the Nile or Abey, uſually called Alwey, 
about eight days journey from Gwender. He faw three ſprings, one of 
which riſes from the ground with a great noiſe, that may be heard at the 
diſtance of five or fix miles. I ſhowed him the deſcription of the Nile by 
Gnzcory of Amhara, which Lupotr has printed in Ethiopick. He 
both read and explained it with great facility ; whilſt I compared his ex- 
planation with the Latin verſion, and found it perfectly exaft. He aſſert- 
ed of his own accord, that the deſcription was conformable to all that he 
had ſeen and heard in Ethiopia; and for that reaſon I annex it. When 
I interrogated him on the languages and learning of his country, he an- 
ſwered, that fix or ſeven tongues at leaſt were ſpoken there; that the moſt 
elegant idiom, which the king uſed, was the Amharick ; that the Ethio- 
pick contained, as it is well known, many Arabick words; that, beſides, 

their 
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their facred books, as the prophecy of Exocu, and others, they had Hil- 
torics of A{byssinia, and various literary compoſitions ; that their language 
was taught in ſchools and colleges, of which there were ſeveral in the me- 
tropolis. He ſaid, that no Abyssinian doubted the exiſtence of the royal pri- 
fon called Valinin, ſituated on a very lofiy mountain, in which the ſons 
and daughters of their kings were confined; but that, from the nature of 
the thing, a particular deſcription of it could not be obtained. All theſe 
* matters, ſaid he, are explained, I ſuppoſe, in the writings of Ya'xu's, 
„ whom I ſaw thirteen years ago in Gender. He was a phyſician, and had 
% attended the king's brother, who was alſo a Fazir, in his laſt illneſs. The 
prince died; yet the king loved Ya'xv's, and, indeed, all the court and 
* people loved him. The king received him in his palace as a gueſt, ſup. 
6 plied him with every thing that he could want; and, when he went to 
< ſce the ſources of the Nile, and other curioſities, (for he was extremely 
* curious,) he received every poſſible aſſiſtance and accommodation from the 
« royal favour. He underſtood the languages, and wrote and colleQed many 
« books, which he carried with him.” It was impoſſible for me to doubt, 
(eſpecially when he deſcribed the perſon of Ya'xu's,) that he meant Jaues 
Bzuce, Eſq. who travelled in the dreſs of a Syrian phyſician, and probably 
aſſumed with judgment a name well known in Abyssinia. He is ſtill revered on 
Mount Sinai for his ſagacity in diſcovering a ſpring, of which the monaſtery 
was in great need; he was known at Jedda by Mi's Monaunzp Hus- 
SAIN, one of the moſt intelligent Mahomedans in India; and I have ſeen 
him mentioned with great regard in a letter from an Arabian merchant at 
Mokhd. It is probable that he entered Abyssinia by the way of Musuwua, 
a town in the poſſeſſion of the Muselmans, and returned through the de- 
ſert mentioned by Ga On in his deſcription of the Nile. We may 
hope that Mr. Bauen will publiſh an account of his intereſting travels, 
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with a verſion of the book of Exocn, which no man but himſelf can give 
us with fidelity. By the help of Abyssinian records, great light may be 
thrown on the Hiſtory of Yemen before the time of Munaunzp; fince it 
is generally known, that four Ethiop kings ſucceſſively reigned in that 
country, having been invited over by the natives to oppoſe the tyrant 
Dav' Nawa's; and that they were, in their turn, expelled by the arms of 
the Himyarick Princes, with the aid of Anvsurzvan, king of Persia, who 
did not fail, as it uſually happens, to keep in ſubjeQtion the people 
whom he had conſented to relieve. If the annals of this period can be 
reſtored, it muſt be through the hiſtories of Abyssinia, which will alſo correct 
the many errors of the beſt Aziatick writers on the Nile, and the countries 
which it fertilizes. 


ON 
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HE Nile, which the Abyssinians know by the names of Abey and 

Alawy, or the Giant, guſhes from ſeveral ſprings at a place called 
Sucit, lying on the higheſt part of Dengald, near Gojjam, to the welt of 
Bajemdir, and the lake of Dara or Fed; into which. it runs with fo ſtrong 
— ROSIE 
ſwims, as it were, above them. 


All the rains that fall in Abyasinia, and deſcend in torrents from the 
hills, all ſtreams and rivers, ſmall and great, except the Hanz, which 
waſhes the plains of Hengot, and the Hawdsh, which flows by Dewdr and 
Fetgar, are collected by this king of waters, and, like vaſſals, attend his 
march. Thus enforced, he ruſhes, like a hero exulting in his ſtrength, and 
haſtens to fertilize the land of Egypt, on which no rain falls. We muſt ex- 
ocean, as the kingdoms of Cambat, Gurajy, Wasy, Nariyah, Gasy, We, and 
Zinjiro, whoſe waters are diſembogued into the ſea. | 


When the Alauy has paſſed the Lake, it proceeds between Gojjdm and 
Bajemdir, and, leaving them to the weſt and caſt, purſues a direQ courſe 
towards Amhdrd, the ſkirts of which it bathes, and then turns again to the 
weſt, touching the borders of Walaka; whence it rolls along Miigdr and 
Shawai, and, paſſing Bazdwd and Gongd, deſcends into the lowlands of 
Shankila, the country of the Blacks: thus it forms a ſort of ſpiral round the 
province of Gojjam, which it keeps for the moſt part on its right. 
Ddds Here 
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Here it bends a little to the eaſt, from which quarter, before it reaches 
the diſtritts of Senndr, it receives two large rivers; one called Tacazzy, 
which runs from Tegri; and the other, Gwangue, which tEomes from 
Dembeid. 


Aſter it has viſited Senndr, it waſhes the land of Dongols, and pro- 
ceeds thence to Nubia, where it again turns eaſtward, and reaches a coun- 
try named Abrim, where no veſſels can be navigated, by reaſon of the 
rocks and crags which obſtrut the channel. The inhabitants of Sennar 
and Nubia may conſtantly drink of its water, which lies to the caſt of them 
like a firong bulwark ; but the merchants of Abyssinia, who travel to 
Egypt, leave the Nile on their right, as. ſoon as they have paſſed Nubia, 
and are obliged to travetſe a deſert of ſand and gravel, in which for fiſteen 
days they find neither wood nor water. They meet it again in the country 
of Reif, or Upper Egypt, where they find boats on the river, or ride on its 
banks, refreſhing themſelves with its ſalutary ſtreams. 


It is aſſerted by ſome travellers, that, when the Alauy has paſſed Senndr 
and Dongold, but before it enters Nubia, it divides itſelf; that the great 
body of water flows entire into Egypt, where the ſmaller branch (the Niger) 
runs weſtward, not ſo as to reach Barbary, but towards the country of 
Alwdh, whence it ruſhes into the great ſea. The truth of this fat I have 
verified, partly by my own obſervation, and partly by my inquiries among 
intelligent men; whoſe anſwers ſeemed the more credible, becauſe, if ſo 
prodigious a maſs of water were to roll over Egypt with all its wintry in- 
creaſe, not the land only, but the houſes and towns, of the Egyptians muſt 
be overſlowed. 
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On Tre TRIAL ny ORDEAL, Au ond TRR HIN DUS. 
By ALI IBRAHPM KHAN, 


CHIEF MAGISTRATE AT BANARES. 


Communicated BY WARREN HASTINGS, Esg. 


H E modes of trying offenders by an appeal to the Deity, which are 

> deſcribed at large in the Mitacsherd, or Comment on the Dherma 
Sastra, in the Chapter of Oaths, and other ancient books of Hindu Law, are 
here ſufficiently explained, according to the interpretation of learned Pandits, 
by the well-wiſher to mankind, Al“ IAA TA“ Kna'n, 


The word Divya, in Sanscrit, ſignifies the ſame with Paricahd, or Parikhya, 
in Bhashd, Kasam in Arabick, and Saucand in Persian; that is, an oath ; or 
the form of invoking the Supreme Being to atteſt the truth of an allegation ; 
but it is generally underſtood to mean the trial by ordeal, or the form of ap- 
pealing to the immediate interpoſition of the Divine Power, 


moese mae de een ade ware. Firſt, by the balance ; ſe- 
condly, by fre ; thirdly, by water; fourthly, by poizon ; fithly, by the Cala, 
or water in which an idol has been waſhed; fixthly, by rice; ſeventhly, by 
boiling oil ; eighthly, by red-hot iron ; nimly, by images. 


I. Ordeal by the balance is thus performed. The beam having 
been previouſly adhuſted, the cord fixed, and both ſcales made perſetily 
even, the perſon accuſed and a Pandit faſt a whole day; then, after the 
accuſed has been bathed in ſacred water, the homa, or oblation, preſent- 
-— = 
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ed to fire, and the deitics worſhipped, he is carefully weighed ; and, when he 
is taken out of the ſcale, the Pandits proſtrate themſelves before it, pro- 
nounce a certain mentra, or incantation, agreeably to the Sdstras, and, hav- 
ing written the ſubſtance of the accuſation on a piece of paper, bind it on 
his head. Six minutes after they place him again in the ſcale; and if he 
weigh more than before, he is held guilty ; if leſs, innocent; if exactly the 
ſame, he muſt be weighed a third time; when, as it is written in the Mitdc- 
shers, there will certainly be a difference in his weight. Should the balance, 
though well fixed, break down, this would be conſidered as a proof of his 
guilt. 


II. For the fire-ordeal an excavation, nine hands long, two ſpans broad, 
and one ſpan deep, is made in the ground, and filled with a fire of pippal- 
wood : into this the perſon accuſed muſt walk bare-footed ; and if his foot be 
unhurt, they hold him blameleſs; if burned, guilty. 


III. Vater-ordeal is performed by caufing the perſon accuſed to 
ſtand in a ſufficient depth of water, either flowing or ſtagnant, to reach 
his navel; but care ſhould be taken that no ravenous animal be in 
it, and that it be not moved by much air: a Brahman is then directed to 
go into the water, holding a ſtaff in his hand; and a ſoldier ſhoots three 
arrows on dry ground from a bow of cane: a man is next diſpatched 
to bring the arrow which has been ſhot fartheſt; and, after he has 
taken it up, another is ordered to run from the edge of the water ; 
at which inſtant the perſon accuſed is told to graſp the foot or the 
ſtaff of the Brakmen, who ſtands near him in the water, and immediately 
to dive into it. He muſt remain under water till the two men who went 
to fetch the arrows are returned; for if he raiſe his head or body 

above 
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above the ſurface before the arrows are brought back, his guilt is con- 

fidered as fully proved. In the villages near Bendres, it is the praftice 

for the perſon, who is to be tried by this kind of ordeal, to ſtand in water 

up to his navel, and then, holding the foot of a Brahman, to dive under it as 

long as a man can walk fifty paces very gently. If before the man has 

walked thus far the accuſed riſe above the water, he is condemned; if not, 
wad 


IV. There are two ſorts of trial by poison. Firſt, the Pandits having 
performed their khoma, and the perſon accuſed his ablution, two retti”'s and a 
half, or ſeven barley-corns, of vishandga, a poiſonous root, or of sanc*hyd, 
(that is, white arſenick,) are mixed in eight mdska's, or fixty-four rett?s, of 
clarified butter, which the accuſed muſt eat from the hand of a Brahman : if 
the poiſon produce no viſible effect, he is abſolved; otherwiſe, condemned. 
Secondly, the hooded ſnake, called ndga, is thrown into a deep earthen pot, 
into which is dropped a ring, a ſeal, or a coin: this the perſon accuſed is or- 
dered to take out with his hand; and if the ſerpent bite him, he is pro- 
nounced guilty ; if not, innocent. 


V. Trial by the Casa is as follows. The accuſed is made to drink 
three draughts of the water in which the images of the Sun, of Devi, 
and other Deities, have been waſhed for that purpoſe; and if within 
fourteen days he has any ſickneſs or indiſpoſition, his crime is conſidered as 
proved. 


VI. When ſeveral perſons are ſuſpefted of theft, ſome dry rice is 
weighed with the facred ſtone called sa4/gram; or certain sldcas are read 
over it; after which the ſuſpeted perſons are ſeverally ordered to.chew 
| a quantity 
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a quantity of it: as ſoon as they have chewed it, they are to throw it on 
ſome leaves of pippal, or, if none be at hand, on ſome Fhirja patra, or 
bark of a tree from Nepal or Cashmir. The man from whoſe mouth 
the rice comes dry, or ſtained with blood, is holden guilty; the reſt are 
acquitted. 


VII. The ordeal by hot oil is very fimple: when it is heated ſuffici- 
ently, the accuſed thruſts his hand into it; and if he be not burned is held 
innocent. 


VIII. In che ſame manner they make an iron ball, or the head of « lance, 
red-hot, and place it in the hands of the perſon accuſed ; who, if it burn him 
not, is judged guiltleſs. 


IX. To perform the ordeal by dharmarch, which is the name of the 
sl6ca appropriated to this mode of trial, either an image, named Dharma, 
or the Genius of Juſtice, is made of filver, and another, called Adharma, of 
clay or iron, both of which are thrown into a large earthen jar, and the 
accuſed, having thruſt his hand into it, is acquitted if he bring out the 
filver image, but condemned if he draw forth the iron. Or, the figure 
of a deity is painted on white cloth, and another on black; the firſt of 
which they named Dharma, and the ſecond Adharma : theſe are ſeverally 
rolled up in cow-dung, and thrown into a large jar, without having ever 
been ſhown to the accuſed ; who muſt put his hand into the jar, and is ac- 
quitted or convited, as he draws out the figure on white or on black 
cloth. 


It 3s written in the comment on the Dherma Sastra, that each of the 
four 
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four principal caſts has a fort of ordeal appropriatcd to it; that a Brakmen 
muſt be tried by the balance, a Chatriya by fire, a YVaisya by water, and a 
Siidra by boison : but ſome have decided that any ordeal, except that by 
poiſon, may be performed by a Brahmen, and that a man of any caſt may 
be triechby the balance. It has been determined, that a woman may have 
any trial except thoſe by poiſon and by water. 


Certain months and days alſo are limited in the Mitacsherd for the different 
ſpecies of ordeal ; as Agrakan, Pausk, Magh, P halgun, Srawan, and B'hadr, 
for that by fire; Amin, Cartic, Jaisht, and Lshadh, for that by water; 
Paush, Magh, and P'halgun, for that by poison; and regularly there ſhould 
be no water-ordeal on the Ashtmei, or eighth ; the Cheturdasi, or fourteenth, 
day of the new or full moon, in the intercalary month, in the month of 
B hadr, on Sanaischer, or Saturday, and on Mangal, or Tuesday: but, 
whenever the magiſtrate decides that there ſhall be an ordeal, the regular 
appointment of months and days needs not be regarded. 


The Aticaherd contains alſo the following diftinAiions : in caſes of theft 
or fraud to the amount of a hundred gold mohrs, the trial by poison is proper; 


if eighty mohrs be ſtolen, the ſuſpeQed perſon may be tried by fire ; if forty, 
by the balance; if from thirty to ten, by the image-water ; if two only, by 


rice. 


a theft or fraud could be proved by witneſſes, the party accuſed might 
be tried by ordeal. He ſays too, that, where a thouſand pana's are ſtolen 
or fraudulently with-held, the proper trial is by poison ; where even hun- 
dred and fifty, by fire ; where air hundred and sizty-siz, and a fraftion, by 
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water: where five hundred, by the balance; where four hundred, by lot 
oil; where three hundred, by rice; where an hundred and fifty, by the 
Cala; and where one hundred, by the dharmarch, or images of filver and 
iron. 


| Fu | 
The mode of conduQting the ordeal by red hot balls, or heads of sþears, is 
thus particularly deſcribed in the commentary on Yagyawvelcya. 


At day-break the place where the ceremony is to be performed is 
cleared and waſhed in the cuſtomary form ; and, at ſun-rife, the Pandits 
having paid their adoration to Ganz'sa, the God of Wiſdom, draw nine 
circles on the ground with cow-dung, at intervals of fixteen fingers; each 
circle containing fixteen fingers of earth, but the ninth either ſmaller 
or larger than the reſt. Then they worſhip the deities in the mode preſcrib- 
ed by the Satra, preſent oblations to the fire, and, having a ſecond 
time worſhipped the Gods, read the appointed mentra's. The perſon to 
be tried then performs an ablution, puts on moiſt clothes, and, turning his 
face to the caſt, ſtands in the fret ring, with both his hands fixed in his 
girdle. After this the prefiding magiſtrate and Pandits order him to rub 
ſome rice in the huſk between his hands, which they carefully inſpeQ ; and, 
if the ſcar of a former wound, a mole, or other mark appear on either of 
them, they ſtain it with a dye, that, after the trial, it may be diſtinguiſhed 
from any new mark. They next order him to hold both his hands open 
and cloſe together ; and, having put into them ſeven leaves of the trem- 
bling tree, or bippal, ſeven of the sami or jend, ſeven blades of darbha 
graſa, a little barley moiſtened with curds, and a few flowers, they faſten 
the leaves on his hand with ſeven threads of raw cotton. The Pandits 
then read the slocas which are appointed for the occaſion ; and, having 

written 
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written a ſtate of the caſe and the point in iſſue on a Palmyra-leaf, toge- 
ther with the mentra preſcribed in the Vida, they tie the leaf on the head 
of the accuſed. All being prepared, they heat an iron ball or the head of a 
lance, weighing two ser and a half, or five pounds, and throw it into water: 
they heat it again, and again cool it in the ſame manner: the third time 
they keep it in the fire till it is red hot; then they make the perſon accuſ- 
ed ſtand in the firſt circle; and, having taken the iron from the fire, and 
read the uſual incantation over it, the Pandits place it with tongs in his 
hands. He muſt ſtep gradually from circle to circle, his feet being con- 
ſtantly within one of them, and, when he has reached the eighth, he muſt 
throw the iron into the ninth, ſo as to burn ſome graſs, which muſt be left in 
it for that purpoſe. This being performed, the magiſtrate and Pandits again 
command him to rub ſome rice in the huſk between both his hands, which 
they afterwards examine; and if any mark of burning appear on either 
of them, he is convicted; if not, his innocence is confidered as prov- 
ed. If his hand ſhake through fear, and by his trembling any other part 
| of his body is burned, his veracity remains unimpeached ; but, if he let 
the iron drop before he reach the eighth circle, and doubt ariſe in the 
U wither i had bummed be, cbs. c—_ 


In the year of the Mzss1an 198g, a man was tried by the hot ball at 
Bendres, in the preſence of me Ari Inn Kna'x, on the following 
occaſion. A man had appealed one Saxcax of larceny, who pleaded that 
he was not guilty ; and as the theft could not be proved by legal evidence, 
the trial by fire-ordeal was tendered to the appellee, and accepted by him. 
This well-wiſher to mankind adviſed the learned magiſtrates and Pandits 
to prevent the decifion of the queſtion by a mode not conformable to the 
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praftice of the Company's Government, and recommended an oath by the 
water of the Ganges and the leaves of tulasi in a little veſſel of braſs, or by 
the book Herivansa, or the ſtone Salgram, or by the hallowed ponds or 
baſons ; all which oaths are uſed at Bendres. When the parties obſtinate. 
ly refuſed to try the iſſue by any one of the modes recommended, and in- 
fiſted on a trial by the hot ball, the magiſtrates and Pandits of the court were 
ordered to gratify their wiſhes, and, ſetting aſide thoſe forms of trial in 
which there could be only a diſtant fear of death, or loſs of property, as 
the juſt puniſhment of perjury by the ſure, yet flow, judgment of hea- 
ven, to perform the ceremony of ordeal agreeably to the Dherma Sastra ; 
but it was not till after mature deliberation for four months, that a regu- 
lar mandate ifſued for a trial by the red hot ball; and this was at length 
granted for four reaſons : firſt, becauſe there was no other way of condemn- 
ing or abſolving the perſon accuſcd ; ſecondly, becauſe both parties were 
Hindus, and this mode of trial was ſpecially appointed in the Dherma Sas 
tra by the ancient lawgivers ; thirdly, becauſe this ordeal is praftiſed in 
the dominions of the Hindu Rdjds; and fourthly, becauſe it might be 
uſeful to inquire how it was poſfible for the heat of fire to be reſiſted, and 
for the hand that held it to avoid being burned. An order was accordingly 
ſent to the Pandits of the court and of Bendres to this effeQt : * Since the 
« parties accuſing and accuſed are both Hindus, and will not conſent to 
any trial but that by the hot ball, let the ordeal defired be duly per- 
formed in the manner preſcribed by the Aitdcshers, or commentary on 


© YaA'CYAWALCY A."* 


When preparations were made for the trial, this well-wiſher to man- 
kind, attended by all the learned profeſſors, by the officers of the court, 
the Sipdkis of Captain Hocan's battalion, and many inhabitants of Bend- 
res, 
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des, went to the place prepared, and endeavoured to diſſuade the appellor 
from requiring the accuſed to be tried by fire, adding, if his hand be not 
6 burned, you ſhall certainly be impriſoned.” The accuſer, not deterred by 
this menace, perſiſted in demanding the trial. The ceremony, therefore, 
as thus conduftcd in the preſence of me Ali Innanr'n Kna's. 


The Pandits of the court and the city, having worſhipped the God of 
Knowledge, and preſented their oblation of clarified butter to the fire, form- 
ed nine circles of cow-dung on the ground; and, having bathed the appellee 
in the Ganges, brought him with his clothes wet; when to remove all 
ſuſpicion of deceit, they waſhed his hands with pure water: then, having 
written a ſtate of the caſe and the words of the mentra on a Palmyra- leaf, 
they tied it on his head; and put into his hands, which they opened and 
joined together, ſeven leaves of pippal, ſeven of jend, ſeven blades of darbha 
graſs, a few flowers, and ſome barley moiſtened with curds, which they ſaſ- 
tened with ſeven threads of raw white cotton. A ſter this they made the iron 
ball red hot, and, taking it up with tongs, placed it in his hands. He walked 
with it, ſtep by ſtep, the ſpace of three gaz and a half, through each of the se- 
ven intermediate rings, and threw the ball into the ninth, where it burnt the 
graſs, that had been left in it. He next, to prove his veracity, rubbed ſome 
rice in the huſk between his hands; which were afterwards examined, and were 
ſo far from being burned, that not even a bliſter was raiſed on either of them. 
Since it is the nature of fire to burn, the officers of the court, and people 
of Bendres, near five hundred of whom attended the ceremony, were afto- 
niſhed at the event; and this well-wiſher to mankind was perſetily amaz- 
ed. It occurred to his weak apprehenſion, that probably the freſh leaves, 
and other things, which, as it had been mentioned, were placed on the 
hands of the accuſed, had prevented their being burned ; beſides that the 

time 
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time was but ſhort between his taking the ball and throwing it down; yet 
it is poſitively declared in the Dherma Sastra, and in the written opinions 
of the moſt reſpeſtable Pandits, that the hand of a man who ſpeaks truth 
cannot be burned; and Ali Inna'unrnm Kna's certainly faw with his own 
eyes, as many others alſo ſaw with theirs, that the hands of the appellee in 
this cauſe were unhurt by the fire. He was conſequently diſcharged ; but, 
that men might in future be deterred from demanding the trial by ordeal, 
the appellor was committed for a week. After all, if ſuch a trial could be 
ſeen once or twice by ſeveral intelligent men, acquainted with natural philo- 
ſophy, they might be able to aſſign the true reaſon why a man's hand may be 
burned in ſome caſes, and not in others. 


Ordeal by the veſſel of hot oil, according to the comment on the 
Dherma Sdstra, is thus performed. The ground appointed for the trial 
is cleared and rubbed with cow-dung; and the next day, at ſun - rĩſe, the 
_ Pandit worſhips Ganz'sa, preſents his oblations, and pays adoration to 
other deities, conformably to the Sdstra: then, having read the incantation 
preſcribed, he places a round pan of gold, filver, copper, iron, or clay, 
with a diameter of ſixteen fingers, and four fingers deep; and throws in- 
to it one cer, or cighty sicca weight, of clarified butter, or oil of sesamum. 
After this a ring of gold, or ſilver, or iron, is cleaned and waſhed with 
water, and caſt into the oil, which they proceed to heat; and, when it is 
very hot, put into it a freſh leaf of pippala, or of bilwa: when the leaf is 
burned, the oil is known to be ſufficiently hot. Then, having pronounced 
a mentra over the oil, they order the party accuſed to take the ring 
out of the pan; and if he take it out without being burned, or without 
a bliſter on his hand, his innocence is conſidered as proved; if not, his 
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A Brahman, named Risni'swana Bnarra, accuſed one Ra'upav'ar, 
a linen painter, of having ſtolen his goods. Ra'mpara's pleaded not guil- 
ty; and, after much altercation, conſented to be tried, as it had been pro- 
poſed, by the veſſel of oil. This well-wiſher to mankind adviſed the 
Pandits of the court to prevent, if poſſible, that mode of trial; but, fince 
the parties inſiſted on it, an ordeal by hot oil, according to the Sästra, 
was awarded for the ſame reaſons which prevailed in regard to the trial 
by the ball. The Pandits, who affiſted at the ceremony, were Bur'snx 4 
Bu arra, Na'xa'ra'r'nac, Maxin Pat laca, Miniza'ma Bur- 
TA, Siva, ANANTARA'MaA BnArra, Caira'na'Ma, ViSHNUHERL, Cargu- 
NACHANDRA, Ra'mut'nDaa, Go'vindara'ma, HEnrcnisuna BrartrTa, 
Ca'tipa'sa: the three laſt were Pandits of the court. When Ganz'sa 
had been worſhipped, and the hema preſented, according to the Sdstra, 
they ſent for this well-wiſher to mankind; who, attended by the two 
Didroghas of the Divani and Faujdari courts, the Cotwdl of the town, 
the other officers of the court, and moſt of the inhabitants of Bendres, 
went to the place of trial; where he laboured to diſſuade Ra'upaya'r 
and his father from ſubmitting to the ordeal ; and apprized them, that, 
if the hand of the accuſed ſhould be burned, he would be compelled 
to pay the value of the goods ſtolen, and his character would be 
diſgraced in every company. Ra'upara't would not defiſt: he thruſt 
his hand into the veſſel, and was burned. The opinion of the Pandits 
was then taken; and they were unanimous, that, by the burning of 
his hand, his guilt was eſtabliſhed, and he bound to pay Risni'swara 
Buarra the price of what he had ſtolen; but if the ſum exceeded 
five hundred abr, his hand muſt be cut off by an expreſs law in 
the Sastra; and a mult alſo muſt be impoſed on him according to his 
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The chief magiſtrate, therefore, cauſed Rau r“, to pay Risnt'swans 
ſeven hundred rupees, in return for the goods which had been ſtolen; but, 
as amercements in ſuch cafes are not uſual in the courts of judicature at 


Bendres, the mulQ was remitted, and the priſoner diſcharged. 


The record of this conviction was tranſmitted to Calcutta in the 
year of the Messtau 178g; and in the month of Abril, 1784, the Go- 
vernor General, Id A“ DDA JEtLa'per JanG Brua'ber, having 
ſeen the preceding account of trials by ordeal, put many queſtions con- 
cerning the meaning of Sanscrit words, and the caſes here reported; 
to which he received reſpectſul anſwers. He firſt defired to know the 
preciſe meaning of homa, and was informed that it meant the oblations 
made to pleaſe the deities, and compriſed a variety of things. Thus in 
the agni homa, they throw into the fire ſeveral ſorts of wood and graſs, 
as palds wood, chadira wood, racta chandan or red ſandal, pippal-wood 
sami, and cusha graſs, together with ſome ſorts of grain, fruit and other 
ingredients, as black sesamum, barley, rice, sugar-cane, clarified butter, 
almonds, dates, and gugal or bdellium. To his next - queſtion, © how 
« many ſpecies of homa there were,” it was anſwered, that different ſpe- 
cies were adapted to different occaſions: but that, in the ordeals by hot 
iron, and hot oil, the ſame fort of oblation was uſed. When he defired to 
know the meaning of the word mentra, he was reſpeQtfully told, that in the 
language of the Pandits there were three ſuch words, mentra, yantra, and 
tantra; that the firs: meant a paſſage from one of the Yedas, in which the 
names of certain deities occurred; the ſecond, a ſcheme of figures, which 
they write with a belief that their wiſhes will be accompliſhed by it; and 
the third, a medical preparation, by the uſe of which all injuries may be 
avoided: for they are ſaid to rub it on their hands, and afterwards to touch 

red 
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red hot iron without being burned. He then aſked how much barley, 
moiſtened with curds, was put into the hands of the accuſed perſon ; and the 
anſwer was, nine grains. 

His other queſtions were thus anſwered : © That the leaves of pippala were 
ſpread about in the hands of the accuſed, not heaped one above another ; 
that the man, who performed the fire-ordeal, was not much agitated, 
but ſeemed in full poſſeſſion of his faculties ; that the perſon tried by hot 
oil was at firſt afraid, but perſiſted, aftes he was burned, in denying the 
theft; nevertheleſs, as he previouſly had entered into a written agreement, 
that, if his band ſhould be hurt, he would pay the value of the 
goods, the magiſtrate for that reaſon thought himſelf juſtified in com- 
pelling payment; that, when the before-mentioned ingredients of the 
homa were thrown into the fire, the Pandits, fitting round the hearth, ſung 
the Slocas preſcribed in the Sastra. That the form of the hearth is eſta- 
bliſhed in the Veda and in the Dherma Sästra; and this fire-place is alſo 
called Vedi; that, for the ſmaller oblations, they raiſe a little ground for 
the hearth, and kindle fire on it; for the higher oblations, they fink the 
ground to receive the fire, where they perform the homa ; and this ſacred 
hearth they call cunda.” The governor then aſked, why the trials by fire, 
by the hot ball, and the veſſel of oil, if there be no eſſential difference 
between them, are not all called fire-ordeals ; and it was humbly anſwer- 
ed, that, according to ſome Pandits, they were all three different ;- whilſt 
others inſiſted, that the trial by fire was diſtin from that by the veſſel, 
though the trial by the hot ball and the head of a lance were the ſame ; but, 
that, in the apprehenſion of his reſpekiful ſervant, they were all ordeals by 
fire. 
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Tut INDIAN LAW or ORDEAL, 
Verbally translated from YAGYAWALCYAA. 


* HE balance, fire, water, poiſon, the idol -theſe are the ordeals uſes 


here below for the proof of innocence, when the accuſations are 
heavy, and when the accuſer offers to hazard a mulQ, (if he ſhould fail): 


2. Or one party may be tried, if he pleaſe, by ordeal, and the other muſt 
then riſque an amercement. But the trial may take place even without any 
wager, if the crime committed be injurious to the prince. 


9. The ſovereign, having ſammoned the accuſed, while his clothes are yet 
moiſt from bathing, at ſunriſe, before he has broken his faſt, ſhall cauſe all 
trials by ordeal to be conduſted in the preſence of Brakmans. 


4- The balance is for women, children, old men, the blind, the lame, 
Brahmans, and the fick ; for the Sidra, fire or water, or ſeven barley-corns 
of poiſon. 


5. Unleſs the loſs of the accuſer amount to a thouſand pieces of filver, the 
accuſed muſt not be tried by the red hot ball, nor by poiſon, nor by the 
ſcales; but if the offence be againſt the king, or if the crime be heinous, he 
muſt acquit himſelf by one of thoſe trials in all caſes. 


6. He who has recourſe to the balance, muſt be attended by perſons ex- 

perienced in weighing, and go down into one ſcale, with an equal weight 

placed in the other, and a groove (with water in it) marked on the beam. 
7. Thou 
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7. © Thou, O balance, art the manſion of truth ; thou waſt anciently 


« contrived by deities : declare the truih, therefore, O giver of ſucceſs, and 
© clear me from all ſuſpicion. 


& «HI am guilty, O venerable as my own mother, then fink me down ; 
« hut if innocent raiſe me aloft.” Thus ſhall he addreſs the balance. 


9. If he fink, he is convicted, or if the ſcales be broken; but if the ſtring 
be not broken, and he riſe aloft, he muſt be acquitted. 


10. On the trial by fire, let both hands of the accuſed be rubbed with rice 
in the buſk, and well examined: then let ſeven leaves of the Amatt᷑ ha (the 


religious fig-tree) be placed on them, and bound with ſeven threads. 


11. Thou, O fire, pervadeſt all beings; O cauſe of purity, who givelt 
« evidence of virtue and of fin, declare the truth in this my hand.” 


12. When he has pronounced this, the prieſt ſhall place in both his hands 
an iron ball, red hot, and weighing fifty pala's*. | 


13- Having taken it, he ſhall ſtep gradually into ſeven circles, each with 
a diameter of ſixteen fingers, and ſeparated from the next by the ſame ſpace. 


14. If, having caſt away the hot ball, he ſhall again have his hands rubbed 
with rice in the huſk, and ſhall ſhow them unburned, he will prove his inno- 
cence. Should the iron fall during the trial, or ſhould a doubt ariſe (on the 
regularity of the proceedings) he muſt be tried again. 

Aula is four carbe's, and a care, cighty rafice's, or ſeeds of the Ganje creeper, each weigh- 
ing above a grain and a quarter or, correctly, 15, gr. 

Fif 8s 15- Pre- 
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15. © Preſerve me, O, Vazvuna, by declaring the truth.“ Thus having 
invoked the god of waters, the accuſed ſhall plunge his head into the river 
or pool, and hold both thighs of a man, who ſhall ſtand in it up to his 
navel : 


16. A ſwift runner ſhall then haſten to fetch an arrow ſhot at the moment 
of his plunging ; and if, while the runner is gone, the prieſt ſhall ſee the head 
of the accuſed under water, he muſt be diſcharged as innocent. 


17. Thou, O poiſon, art the child of Bzaanua', ſtedſaſt in juſtice and 
* in truth: clear me then from this heavy charge, and, if I have ſpoken truly, 
* become neQar to me.“ 


18. Saying this, he ſhall ſwallow the poiſon Sariga, from the tree which 
grows on the mountain Himalaya ; and if he digeſt it without any inflam- 
mation, the prince ſhall pronounce him guiltleſs. 


19. Or the prieſt ſhall perform rites to the image of ſome tremendous 
deity, and, having bathed the idol, ſhall make the accuſed to drink three 
handfuls of the water, that has dropped from it : 


20. If, in fourteen days after, he ſuffer no dreadful calamity from the att 
of the deity or of the king, he muſt indubitably be acquitted. 
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THE SECOND 


ANNIVERSARY DISCOURSE, 


DeLivERED 24th FrBRUARY, as 


BY THE PRESIDENT. 


GENTLEMEN, 


F the Deity of the Hindus, by whom all their juſt requeſts are believed 

to be granted with ſingular indulgence, had propoſed laſt year to gra- 
tify my warmeſt wiſhes, I could have defired nothing more ardently than 
the ſucceſs of your inſtitution; becauſe I can defire nothing in preference 
to the general good, which your plan ſeems calculated to promote, by 
bringing to light many uſeful and intereſting trafts, which, being too ſhort 
for ſeparate publication, might lie many years concealed, or, perhaps, ir- 
recoverably periſh. My wiſhes are accompliſhed, without an invocation 
to Ca'mapnus'xu; and your Society, having already paſſed its infant ſtate, 
is advancing to maturity with every mark of a healthy and robuſt con- 
ſtitution. When I reflect, indeed, on the variety of ſubjetts which have 
been diſcuſſed before you, concerning the hiſtory, laws, manners, artig 
and antiquities of Ata, I am unable to decide whether my pleaſure or my 
ſurpriſe be the greater; for I will not diſſemble, that your progreſs has far 
exceeded my expeQations: and, though we muſt ſeriouſly deplore the loſs 

of thoſe excellent men who have lately departed from this capital, yet, 
there is a proſpeR ſtill of large contributions to your ſtock of Aviatich 
learning, 
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learning, which, I am perſuaded, will continually increaſe. My late 
journey to Bendares has enabled me to affure you, that many of your 
members, who reſide at a diſtance, employ a part of their leiſure in prepar- 
ing additions to your archives; and, unleſs I am too ſanguine, you will 
ſoon receive light from them on ſeveral topicks entirely new in the repub- 
lick of letters. 


It was principally with a deſign to open ſources of ſuch information, 
that I long had meditated an expedition up the Ganges during the ſuſpen- 
fion of my buſineſs; but although I had the ſatisfaction of viſiting two 
ancient ſeats of Hindu ſuperſtition and literature, yet, illneſs having de- 
tained me a conſiderable time in the way, it was not in my power to 
continue in them long enough to purſue my inquiries; and I left them, 
as Ex As is feigned to have left the ſhades, when his guide made him 
recolleQ the swiſt flight of irrevocable time, with a curioſity raiſed to the 
height, and a regret not eaſy to be deſcribed. 


| Whoever travels in Asia, eſpecially if he be converſant with the lite- 
rature of the countries through which he paſſes, muſt naturally remark 
the ſuperiority of European talents. The obſervation, indeed, is at leaſt 
as old as ALztxanDER; and, though we cannot agree with the ſage pre- 
ceptor of that ambitious Prince, that © the Asiaticis are born to be ſlaves,” 
e Athenian poet ſeems perſeklly in the right, when he repreſents 
Europe as a sovereign Princess, and Asia as her Handmaid: but, if the 
miſtreſs be tranſcendently majeſtick, it cannot be denied that the atten- 
dant has many beauties, and ſome advantages peculiar to herſelf. The 
ancients were accuſtomed to pronounce panegyricks on their own country- 
men at the expenſe of all other nations; with a political view, perhaps, of 
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flimulating them by praiſe, and exciting them to ſtill greater exertions; 
but ſuch arts are here unneceſſary; nor would they, indeed, become a 
Society, who ſeek nothing but truth unadorned by rhetorick: and, although 
we muſt be conſcious of our ſuperior advancement in all kinds of uſeful 
knowledge, yet we ought not therefore to contemn the people of Asia, from 
whoſe reſearches into nature, works of art, and inventions of fancy, many 
valuable hints may be derived for our own improvement and advantage. 
If that, indeed, were not the principal obje@ of your inſtitution, little elſe 
could arife from it, but the mere gratification of curiofity; and I ſhould not 
receive ſo much delight from the humble ſhare which you have allowed me 
to take in promoting it. 


To form an exatt parallel between the works and actions of the Weſtern 
and Eaſtern Worlds, would require a tra& of no inconfiderable length; but 
we may decide, on the whole, that reaſon and taſte are the grand preroga- 
tives of European minds, while the Asiaticis have foared to loftier heights in 
the ſphere of imagination. The civil hiſtory of their vaſt empires, and of 
India in particular, muſt be highly intereſting to our common country : 
but we have a ftill nearer intereſt in knowing all former modes of ruling 
these inestimable provinces, on the proſperity of which ſo much of our 
national welfare, and individual benefit, ſeems to depend. A minute 
geographical knowledge, not only of Bengal and Bahar, but, for evident 
reaſons, of all the kingdoms bordering on them, is cloſely connected with 
an account of their many revolutions : but the natural productions of theſe 
territories, eſpecially in the vegetable and mineral ſyſtems, are momentous 


objeAs of reſearch to an imperial, but, which is a character of equal dignity, 
a commercial people. 


If 
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If botany may be deſcribed by metaphors drawn from the ſcience 
itſelf, we may juſtly pronounce a minute acquaintance with plants, their 
classes, orders, kinds, and sþecies, to be its flowers, which can only pro- 
duce fruit by an application of that knowledge to the purpoſes of life, 
particularly to diet, by which diſeaſes may be avoided; and to medicine, 
by which they may be remedied: for the improvement of the laſt men- 
tioned art, than which none ſurely can be more beneficial to mankind, 
the virtues of minerals alſo ſhould be accurately known. So highly has 
medical ſkill been prized by the ancient Indians, that one of the fourteen 
Retna s, or precious things, which their Gods are believed to have produc- 
ed by churning the ocean with the mountain Mandara, was a learned phy- 
sician. What their old books contain on this ſubjeQ, we ought certainly 
to diſcover, and that without loſs of time; leſt the venerable, but abſtruſe, 
language, in which they are compoſed, ſhould ceaſe to be perfeQly in- 
telligible, even to the beſt educated natives, through a want of power- 
ful invitation to ſtudy it. Bzzxnizs, who was himſelf of the faculty, 
mentions approved medical books in Sanscrit, and cites a few apho- 
thing ſo important from the works of Hindu or Muselman phbyficians, 
as the knowledge, which experience muſt have given them, of simple 
medicines. I have ſeen an Indian preſcription of Aſty- four, and another 
of sixty-six, ingredients; but ſuch compoſitions are always to be ſuſpeQ- 
ed, ſince the effect of one ingredient may deſtroy that of another, and it 
were better to find certain accounts of a ſingle leaf or berry, than to be ac- 
quainted with the moſt elaborate compounds, unleſs they too have been 
proved by a multitude of ſucceſsful experiments. The noble deobſtruent 
oil, extracted from the eranda nut, the whole family of Balsams, the 
incomparable ſtomachick root from Columbo, the fine aſtringent ri- 


diculouſly 
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diculouſly called Japen earth, but in truth produced by the decoQion 
of an Indian plant, have long been uſed in Ai,; and who can ſoretel 
what glorious diſcoveries of other oils, roots, and ſalutary juices, may be 
made by your Society ? If it be doubtful whether the Peruvian bark be 
always efficacious in this country, its place may, perhaps, be ſupplied by 
elimate. Whether any treatiſes on Agriculture have been written by expe- 
ricnced natives of theſe provinces, I am not yet informed; but fince the 
court of Spain expeR to find uſeful remarks in an Arabici traft preſerved 
in the Escurial, on the cultivation of land in that kingdom, we ſhould in- 
quire for fimilar compoſitions, and examine the contents of ſuch as we can 


The ſublime ſcience of Chymiſtry, which I was on the point of calling 
divine, muſt be added, as a key to the richeſt treaſuries of nature; and it 
is impoſſible to foreſee how greatly it may improve our manufactures, 
eſpecially if it can fix thoſe brilliant dyes, which want nothing of perfet 
beauty but a longer continuance of their ſplendour ; or how far it may 
lead to new methods of fluxing and compaunding metals, which the Indians, 


as well as the Chinese, are thought io have praQiiſed in higher perſefQtion than 


In thoſe elegant arts, which are called fine and liberal, though of leſs 
general utility than the labours of the mechanick, it is really wonderful 
how much a fingle nation has excelled the whole world : 1 mean the an- 
cient Greeks, whoſe sculpture, of which we have exquiſite remains, both 
on gems and in marble, no modern tool can equal; whoſe architecture 
we can only imitate at a ſervile diſtance, but are unable to make one ad- 
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dition to it, without deſtroying its graceful ſimplicity ; whoſe poetry ſtill 
delights us in youth, and amuſes us at a maturer age; and of whoſe painting 
and musick we have the concurrent relations of ſo many grave authors, 
that it would be ſtrange incredulity to doubt their excellence. Painting, as 
an art belonging to the powers of the imagination, or what is commonly 
called Genius, appears to be yet in its infancy among the people of the eaſt: 
but the Hindu ſyſtem of muzick has, I believe, been formed on truer princi- 
ples than our own; and all the {kill of the native compoſers is direQted to 
the great objeR of their art, the natural expression of strong pazsions, to 
which melody, indeed, is often ſacrificed; though ſome of their tunes are 
pleaſing even to an European ear. Nearly the ſame may be truly aſſerted 
of the Arabian or Persian ſyſtem; and, by a correct explanation of the 
beſt books on that ſubjeR, much of the old Grecian theory may probably be 


The poetical works of the Arabs and Periians, which differ ſurpriſingly 
in their ſtyle and form, are here pretty generally known; and, though 
taſtes, concerning which there can be no diſputing, are divided in regard 
to their merit, yet we may ſafely ſay of them, what Azvuirazi pro- 
nounces of the Mahabkirat, that, although they abound with extrava- 
« gant images and deſcriptions, they are in the higheſt degree entertain- 
« ing and inſtruttive. Poets of the greateſt genius, Pinpdar, Ascnvyius, 
Danrz, PzTrARCA, SHAKESPEAR, Srezuszn, have moſt abounded in 
images not far from the brink of -abſurdity ; but, if their luxuriant fan- 
cies, or thoſe of AzuroLta, FixnDaus, Niza'mi, were pruned away at the 
hazard of their ſtrength and majeſty, we ſhould loſe many pleaſures by the 
amputation. If ve may form a juſt opinion of the Sanscrit poetry from 
the ſpecimens already exhibited, (though we can only judge perſetily by 
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conſuking the originals,) we cannot but thirſt for the whole work of 
Vra'sa, with which a member of our Society. whoſe preſence deters me 
from ſaying more_of him, will in due time gratify the publick. The 
poetry of Mathurd, which is the Parnassian land of the Hindus, has a ſofter 
and leſs elevated ſtrain ; but, fince the inhabitants of the diſtrifts near Agra, 
and principally of the Duab, are ſaid to ſurpaſs. all other Indians in elo- 
quence, and to have compoſed many agreeable tales and -love-ſongs, which 
are ſtill extant, the Bhashd, or vernacular idiom of Vraja, in which they are 
written, ſhould not be negleted. No ſpecimens of genuine oratory can be 
expeQed from nations, among whom the form of government precludes 
even the idea of popular eloquence ; but the art of writing, in elegant and 
modulated periods, has been cultivated in Asia from the earlieſt ages: the 
Veda's, as well as the Alloran, are written in meaſured proſe; and the com- 


poſitions of IsocArzs are not more highly poliſhed than thoſe of the beſt 
Arabian and Persian authors. 


mains in Bahar, and ſome in the vicinity of Maida ; nor am I-unvwilling 
to believe, that even thoſe ruins, of which you will, I truſt, be preſented 
with corre@ delineations, may furniſh our own architets with new ideas of 
beauty and ſublimity. 


mY 


Permit me now to add a few words on the sciences, properly fo 
named; in which it muſt be admitted, that the Asiaticks,. if compared 


with our weſtern nations, are mere children. One of the moſt ſagacious 
men in this age, who continues, I hope, to improve and adorn it, 


SAMUEL Jouxson, remarked in my hearing, that, © if Nxwron had 
_ « flouriſhed in ancient Greece, he would have been worſhipped as a divi- 
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* nity :* how zealouſly then would he be adored in Hindusten, if his in- 
comparable writings could be read and comprehended by the Pandits of 
Cashmir or Benares ! I have ſeen a mathematical book in Sanscrit of the 
higheſt antiquity ; but ſoon perceived from the diagrams, that it contained 
only fimple elements: there may, indeed, have been, in the favourable at- 
 moſphere of Aria, ſome diligent obſervers of the celeſtial bodies; and ſuch 
obſervations as are. recorded ſhould indiſputably be made publick ; but 
let us not expe any new methods, or the analyſis of new curves, from the 
geometricians of Fran, Thirkictan, or Iadia. Could the works of Arcni- 
NG, the Nawron of Sicily, be reſtored to their genuine purity by the 
facceſs of our ſcientifical inquiries; or could the ſueceſſive improvements 
and various rules of Algebra be traced through Arabian channels, to which 
Canan "boaſted that he had acceſs, the modern hiſtory of Mathematicks 


The juriſprudence of the Hindus and Muselmans will produce more im- 
mediate advantuge; and, if ſotne ſtandard [ato-tracts were accurately 
tranſlated from the Santerit and Arabiel, we might hope in time to ſee ſo 
complete u digeſt of Indian Laws, that all diſputes among the natives 
might be decided without uncertainty, which is, in truth, a diſgrace, though 
fatirically called a glory, to the forenſick ſcience. 


All theſe objeQts of inquiry muſt appear to you, Gentlemen, in ſo 
ſtrong a light, that bare intimations of them will be fufficiem; nor is it 
neceſſary to make uſe of emulation as an incentive to an ardent purſuit of 
chem: yet I cannot forbear expreſſing a wiſh, that the activity of the 
Frenck in the ſame purſuits may not be ſuperior to ours; and that the re- 
| | ſearches 
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fearches of M. Sonnzrart, whom the court of Ferzailles employed for 
ſeven years in theſe climates, merely to colle& ſuch materials as we are 
ſeeking, may kindle, inſtead, of abating, our own-curiofity and zeal. If 
you aſſent, as I flatter myſelf you do, to theſe opinions, you will alſo 
concur in promoting the objett of them; and a few ideas having preſented 
themſelves to my mind, I preſume to lay them before you, with an entire 
ſubmiſfion to your judgment. 


No cantributions, except thoſe of the literary kind, will be requiſite 
for the ſupport of the Society; but if cach of us were occaſionally to 
contribute a ſuccinR deſcription of ſuch manuſcripts as he had peruſed or 
inſpedted, with their dates and the names of their owners, and to propoſe 
for ſolution ſuch questions as had occured to him concerning Asiatick Art, 
Science, and Hiſtory, natural or civil, we ſhould poſſeſs without labour, 
and almoſt by imperceptible degrees, a fuller catalogue of oriental books, 
than has hitherto been exhibited ; and our correſpondents would be ap- 
priſed of thoſe points to which we chiefly direct our inveſtigations. 
Much may, I am confident, be expefied from the communications of 
learned natives, whether lawyers, phyficians, or private ſcholars, who 
would eagerly, on the firſt invitation, ſend us their Mekamat and Risdlaks 
| on a variety of ſubjefts: ſome for the ſake of advancing general know- 
ledge, but moſt of them from a defire, neither uncommon nor unreaſona- 
ble, of attratting notice, and recommending themſelves to favour. With a 
view to avail ourſelves of this diſpoſition, and to bring their latent ſci- 
ence under our inſpeRtion, it might be adviſable to print and circulate a 
ſhort memorial, in Persian and Hindi, ſetting forth, in a ſtyle accommo- 
dated to their own habits and prejudices, the deſign of our inſtitution; 
nor would it be impoſſible hereafter, to give a medal annually, with in- 

| forinei 
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ſcriptions, in Persian on one fide, and on the reverſe in Sanscrit, as the 
prize of merit, to the writer of the beſt eſſay or diſſertation. To inſtrutt 
others is the preſcribed duty of learned Brakmans, and if they be men 
of ſubſtance, without reward; but they would all be flattered with an hono- 
rary mark of diſtinQion ; and the Mahomedans have not only the permiſſion, 
but the poſitive command, of their law-giver, to search for learning even in 
the remotes: parts of the globe. It were ſuperfluous to ſuggeſt, with how 
much corretctneſs and facility their compoſitions might be tranſlated for our 
uſe, ſince their languages are now more generally and perfectly underſtood 
than they have ever been by any nation of Europe. 


1 have detained you, I fear, too long by this addreſs, though it has 
been my endeavour to reconcile comprebenſiveneſs with brevity. The 
ſubjeas, which 1 have lightly ſketched, would be found, if minutely ex- 
amined, to be inexhauſtible; and, fince no limits can be ſet to your 
reſearches but the boundaries of 4sia itſelf, I may not improperly conclude 
with wiſhing for your ſociety, what the Commentator on the Laws prays for 
the conſtitution of our country, that ir MAY BE PERPETUAL. 
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THE THIRD 


ANNIVERSARY DISCOURSE, 


DzL1iVERED ad FzxBRUARY, 2786. 


BY THE PRESIDENT. 


N the former diſcourſes, which I had the honour of addrefling to you, 

Gentlemen, on the institution and objects of our Society, I confined my- 
ſelf purpoſely to general topicks; giving in the firſt a diſtant proſpe&t of 
the vaſt career on which we were entering; and, in the ſecond, exhibit- 
ing a more diffuſe, but ſtill ſuperficial, ſketch of the various diſcoveries in 
Hiſtory, Science, and Art, which we might juſtly expeQ from our inqui- 
ries into the Literature of A. I now propoſe to fill up that outline fo 
comprehenſively as to omit nothing eſſential, yet fo conciſely as to avoid 
being tedious; and, if the ſtate of my health ſhall ſuffer me to continue long 
enough in this climate, it is my deſign, with your permiſſion, to prepare for 
our annual. meetings a ſeries of ſhort diſſertations, unconneRted in their titles 
and ſubjeRts, Wing ea nals 
the purſuit of i truths. 


Of all the works which — in our own age, or, per- 
haps, in any other, on the Hiſtory of the Ancient World, and the firs: 
population 
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population of this habitable globe, that of Mr. Jacos Bavanr, whom I 
name with reverence and affeftion, has the beſt claim to the praiſe of 
deep erudition ingeniouſly applied, and new theories happily illuſtrated, 
by an aſſemblage of numberleſs converging rays from a moſt extenſive cir- 
cumference : it falls, nevertheleſs, as every human work muſt fall, ſhort 
of perfeftion; and the leaſt fatisfaftory part of it ſeems-to be that which 
relates to the derivation of words from Asiatick languages. Etymology 
has, no doubt, ſome uſe in hiſtorical reſearches; but it is a medium of 
proof ſo very fallacious, that, where it clucidates one falt, it obſcures a 
thouſand, and more frequently borders on the ridiculous, than leads to any 
ſolid concluſion. . It rarely carvies with it any internal power of conviftion 
from a reſemblance of ſounds or ſimilarity of letters; yet often, where it 
is wholly unaſſiſted by thoſe advantages, it may be indiſputably proved by 
extrinsick evidence. We know d posteriori, that both tz and hijo, by the 
nature of two ſeveral dialects, are derived from A lius; that uncle comes 
Talian, from dies; and rossignol from luscinia, or the singer in groves; that 
tive of the animal; which etymologies, though they could not have been 
demonſtrated 4 priori, might ſerve to confirm, if any ſuch confirmation 
were neceſſary, the proofs of a conneftion between the members of one 
great empire; but, when we derive our hanger, or abort pendent sword, 
hanjar, which, in truth, means a different weapon; or sandal-wood from 
the Greek, becauſe we ſuppoſe that sandals were ſometimes made of it, we 
gain no ground in proving the affinity of nations, and only weaken argu- 
ments which might otherwiſe be firmly ſupported. That Cvu's, then, or, 
as it certainly is written in one ancient dialett, Cu'r, and in others, pro- 
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bably, Ca's, enters into the compoſition of many proper names, we may very 
reaſonably believe; and that Algeziras takes its name from the Arabick 
word for an island, cannot be doubted ; but, when we are told from Europe, 
that places and provinces in India were clearly denominated from thoſe 
words, we cannot but obſerve, in the firſt inſtance, that the town, in which 
we now are aſſembled, is properly written and pronounced Calicdtd ; that 
both Carta and Cit unqueſtionably mean places of strength, or, in general, 
any inclosures ; and that Gujarat is at leaſt as remote from Jezirah in ſound, 
as it is in ſuuation. 


Another exception (and a third could hardly be diſcovered by any candid 
criticiſm) to the Analysis of Ancient Mythology, is, that the method of rea- 
ſoning, and arrangement of topicks, adopted in that learned work, are not 
quite agreeable to the title, but almoſt wholly synthetical ; and, though 
synthesis may be the better mode in pure science, where the principles are un- 
deniable, yet it feems leſs calculated to give complete ſatisfaftion in hiatoricul 
diſquiſitions, where every poſtulatum will, perhaps, be refuſed, and every de- 
finition controverted. This may ſeem a flight objeRtion ; but the ſubjeQ is 
in itſelf ſo intereſting, and the full convition of all reaſonable men fo defir- 
able, that it may not be loſt labour to diſcuſs the ſame or a fimilar theory in 
a method purely analytical, and, after beginning with faQts of general notori- 
ety, or undiſputed evidence, to inveſtigate 22 are at firſt — 
or very imperſeſtly diſcerned. 


themſelves, as a kind of inheritance, the vaſt continent of Aria, with the 
many iflands depending on it, are the Indians, the Chinese, the Tartars, 
the Arabs and the Persians: who they ſeverally were, whence and when 
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they came, - where they now are ſettled, and what advantage a more perfeR 
knowledge of them all may bring to our European world, will be ſhown, I 
truſt, in fire diſtinQ effays ; the laſt of which will demonſtrate the connexion 
or diverſity between them, and ſolve the great problem, whether they had any 
.common origin, and whether that origin was the same which we generally 
aſcribe to them. 


I begin with India; not becauſe I find reaſon to believe it the true centre 
of population or of knowledge, but becauſe it is the country which we now 
inhabit, and from which we may beſt ſurvey the regions around us; as, in 
popular language, we ſpeak of the rising fun, and of his progress through 
the Zodiaci, although it had long ago been imagined, and is now demonſtrat- 
cd, that he is himſelf the centre of our planetary ſyſtem. Let me here pre- 
miſe, that, in all theſe inquiries concerning the hiſtory of India, I ſhall confine 
my reſearches downwards to the Mohammedan conqueſts at the beginning of 
the eleventh century, but extend them upwards, as high as poſſible, to the ear - 
heſt authentick records of the human ſpecies. 


India then, on its moſt enlarged ſcale, in which the ancients appear to 
have underſtood it, compriſes an area of near forty degrees on each fide, 
including a ſpace almoſt as large as all Europe ; being divided on the weſt 
from Persia by the Arachosian mountains, limited on the eaſt by the Chinese 
part of the farther peninſula, confined on the north by the wilds of Tar- 
tary, and extending to the ſouth as far as the iſles of Java. This trape- 
zium, therefore, comprehends the ſtupendous hills of Potyid or Tibet, the 
beautiful valley of Cashmir, and all the domains of the old Indoscythians, 
the countries of Nepal and Butdnt, Camriþ or Asdm, together with Siam, 
Ara, Racan, and the bordering kingdoms, as far as the China of the Hindus, 

or 
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or Sin of the Arabian Geographers ; not to mention the whole weſtern pe- 
ninſula, with the celebrated iſland of Sinhala, or Lion-like men, at its ſouth 
ern extremity. By India, in ſhort, I mean that whole extent of country in 
which the primitive religion and languages of the Hindus prevail at this day 
with more or leſs of their ancient purity, and in which the Nagar letters are 
ſtill uſed with more or leſs deviation from their original form. 


The Hindus themſclves believe their own country, to which they give the 
vain epithets of Medhyama, or Central, and Punyabluimi, or the land of 
Virtues, to have been the portion of Bu ax Ar, one of nine brothers, whoſe 
father had the dominion of the whole earth ; and they repreſent the mountains 
of Himalaya as lying to the north; and to the weſt, thoſe of Findhya, called 
alſo Yindian by the Greeks ; beyond which the Sindku runs in ſeveral 
branches to the ſea, and meets it nearly oppoſite to the point of Dwaracd, 
the celebrated ſeat of their Shepherd God. In the south-east they place the 
great river Saravatya ; by which they probably mean that of Ava, called 
alſo Airavati in part of its courſe, and giving perhaps its ancient name to 
the gulf of Sabara. This domain of Bharat they conſider as the middle of 
the Jambudwipa, which the Tibetians alſo call the land of Zambu ; and the 
appellation is extremely remarkable ; for Jambu is the Sanscrit name of a 
delicate fruit, called Jaman by the Muselmans, and by us rose-abþle; but 
the largeſt and richeſt ſort is named Amrita, or Immortal; and the mytholo- 
giſts of Tibet apply the ſame word to a celeſtial tree bearing ambrosial fruit, 
and adjoining to four vaſt rocks, from which as many ſacred rivers derive 
their ſeveral ſtreams. 


The inhabitants of this extenſive traft are deſcribed by Mr. Lozp with 
great exałtneſs, and with a piQureſque elegance peculiar to our ancient 
H h h 2 language: 
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language: © 
A people, preſented themſelves 
Os nk ca deſcending, geſture 
' as I may ſay, maidenly Z 3 — 
eee —. I. 
— —— = — 
any cy ns i ce _ 
r = | — _ = 
— i ir | — = 
* ed ns to them“ 33 — oo i 
- 2 . 
3 — 
— np — ap . 
mus, whi perceive from a paſſage — oe —.— 
. 2 b .. _ 
which | | has tranſlated — 
with 
Mythology great 
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manufacture linen; others * 

ſhape 
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« And poliſh iv'ry with the niceſt care: 
« Many retire to rivers ſhoal, and plunge 
To ſeek the beryl flaming in its bed, 
Or glitt ring diamond. -Oft the jaſper's found 
« Green, but diaphanous; the topaz too 
9 Of ray ſerene and pleaſing; laſt of all 
The lovely amethyſt, in which combine 
All the mild ſhades of purple. The rich ſoil, 
« Waſh'd by a thouſand rivers, from all fides 
% Pours on the natives-wealth without control.” 


Their ſources of wealth are ftill abundant, even after ſo many revolu-- 
tions and conqueſts: in their manufaftures of cotton they ſtill ſurpaſs all 
the world; and their features have, moſt probably, remained unaltered 
fince the time of Dionys1vs; nor can we reafonably doubt, how dege-- 
nerate and abaſed ſoever the Hindus may now appear, that in ſome early 
age they. were ſplendid in arts and arms, happy in government, wiſe in 
legiſlation, and eminent in various knowledge: but, fince their civil 
is involved in a cloud of fables, we ſeem to poſſeſs only four- general media 
of ſatisfying our curiofity concerning it; namely, firſt, their Languages and 
Letters; ſecondly, their Philosophy and Religion; thirdly, the aſtual remains 
of their old Sculpture and Architecture; and fourthly, the written memorials - 
of their Sciences. and Arts. 


1. It is much to be lamented that neither the Greeks, . who attended 
ALizxanvDer into India, nor thoſe who were long conneſted with it un- 
der the Baetrian Princes, have left us any means of knowing with accu 
racy, 
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racy, what vernacular languages they found on their arrival in this Em- 
pire. The Mohammedans, we know, heard the people of proper Hindustan 
or India, on a limited ſcale, ſpeaking a Bkasha, or living tongue, of a very 
ſingular conſtruction, the pureſt dialet of which was current in the dif- 
tris round Agra, and chiefly on the poetical ground of Matkurd ; and 
this is commonly called the idiom of Fraja. Five words in fix, perhaps, 
of this language were derived from the Sanscrit, in which books of 
religion and ſcience were compoſed, and which appears to have been 
formed by an exquiſite grammatical arrangement, as the name itſelf 
implies, from ſome unpoliſhed idiom; but the baſis of the Hindustani, par- 
ticularly the inflexions and regimen of verbs, differed as widely from both 
thoſe tongues, as Arabici differs from Persian, or German from Greek. 
Now the general effect of conqueſt is to leave the current language of the 
conquered people unchanged, or very little altered, in its ground-work, 
but to blend with it a conſiderable number of exotick names both for 
things and for aQtions; as it has happened in every country, that I can 
recollect, where the conquerors have not preſerved their own tongue 
unmixed with that of the natives, like the Turks in Greece, and the Sazons 
in Britain; and this analogy might induce us to believe, that the pure Hindi, 
whether of Tartarian or Chaldean origin, was primeval in Upper India, into 
which the Sanscrit was introduced by conquerors from other kingdoms in 
ſome very remote age; for we cannot doubt that the language of the Yeda's 
was uſed in the great extent of country, which has before been delineated, as 
long as the religion of Brakme has prevailed in it. 


The Sanscrit language, whatever be its antiquity, is of a wonderful 
firufture; more perfeQ than the Greek, more copious than the Latin 
and more exquiſitely refined than either; yet bearing to both of them a 

ſtronger 
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ſtronger affinity, both in the roots of verbs, and in the forms of grammar, 
than could poſſibly have deen produced by accident; ſo ſtrong, indeed, 
that no philologer could examine them all three, without believing them 
to have ſprung from ſome common ſource, which, perhaps, no longer exiſts. 
There is a ſimilar reaſon, though not quite ſo forcible, for ſuppoſing that 
both the Gothick and the Celtick, though blended with a very different idiom, 
had the ſame origin with the Sanscrit; and the old Persian might be added 
to the ſame family, if this were the place for diſcuſſing any queſtion con- 
cerning the antiquities of Persia. 


The characters, in which the languages of India were originally 
written, are called Nagari, from Nagara, a city, with the word Dera 
ſometimes prefixed, becauſe they are believed to have been taught by 
the Divinity himſelf, who preſcribed the artificial order of them in a 
voice from heaven. Theſe letters, with no greater variation in their 
form by the change of ſtraight lines to curves, or converſely, than the 
Cyfick alphabet has received in its way to Fadia, are ſtill adopted 
in more than twenty kingdoms and ſtates, from the borders of ' Cashgar 
and Khoten, to Rama's Bridge, and from the Sindku to the river of Siam; 
nor can I help believing, although the poliſhed and elegant Devandgar: 
may not be ſo ancient as the monumental charaQters in the caverns of Ja- 
rasandha, that the ſquare Chaldaick letters, in which moſt Hebrew books 
are copied, were originally the ſame, or derived from the ſame prototype, 
both with the Indian and Arabian characters. That the Phenician, from 
which the Greek and Roman alphabets were formed by various changes 
and inverſions, had a fimilar origin, there can be little doubt; and the 
inſcriptions at Candrak, of which you now poſſeſs a moſt accurate copy, 
ſeem to be compounded of Nagar! and Ethiopick letters, which bear a 

cloſe 
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cloſe relation to each other, both in the mode of writing from the left 
hand, and in the ſingular manner of conneQting the vowels with the con- 
- fonants. Theſe remarks may favour an opinion entertained by many, that 
all the ſymbols of -countf, which at firſt, probably, were only rude outlines 
of the different organs of ſpeech, had a common origin. The ſymbols of 
ideas, now uſed in China and Japan, and formerly, perhaps, in Egypt and 
Mexico, are quite of a diſtin nature; but it is very remarkable, that the 
order of sounds in the-Chinese grammars correſponds nearly with that obſerv- 
ed in Tibet, and hardly differs from that which the Hindus conſider as the 
invention of their Gods. 


11. Of the Indian Religion and Philoſophy I ſhall here ſay but little, 
becauſe a full account of each would require a ſeparate volume. It will 
be ſufficient in this diſſertation to aſſume, what might be proved beyond 
controverſy, that we now live among the adorers of thoſe very Deities 
who were worſhipped under different names in old Greece and [taly; and 
among the proſeſſors of thoſe philoſophical tenets, which the Jonick and 
Attici writers illuſtrated with all the beauties of their melodious language. 
On one hand we ſee the trident of Nzeruns, the eagle of Jurirzx, the 
ſatyrs of Baccuvs, the bow of Cori, and the chariot of the Sun; on 
another we hear the cymbals of Ruza, the ſongs of the Mages, and the 
paſtoral tales of Arotto Nonius. In more retired ſcenes, in groves, 
and in ſeminaries of learning, we may perceive the Bralmam and the 
Sarmanes, mentioned by Crzuzus, diſputing in the forms of logich, or 
diſcourſing on the vanity of human enjoyments, on the immortality of 
the ſoul, her emanation from the eternal mind, her debaſement, wander- 
whoſe principles are explained in the Dersana Sdstra, compriſe all the 
metaphyſicks 
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metaphyſicks of the old Academy, the Stoa, the Lyceum ; nor is it poſſible to 
read the Yidanta, or the many fine compoſitions in illuſtration of it, without 
believing, that Prr#acoras and PrAro derived their ſublime theories from 
the ſame fountain with the ſages of India. The Scythian and Hyperborean 
doftrines and mythology may alſo be traced in every part of theſe caſtern 
regions; nor can we doubt, that Wop or On, whoſe religion, as the 
northern hiſtorians admit, was introduced into Scandinavia by a foreign race, 
was the ſame with Bun, whoſe rites were probably imported into India 
nearly at the ſame time, though received much later by the Chinese, who 
foften his name into FO”. 


This may be a proper place to aſcertain an important point in the 
Chronology of the Hindus; for the prieſts of Buppua left in Tibet and 
China the preciſe epoch of his appearance, real or imagined, in this Em- 
pire; and their information, which had been preſerved in writing, was 
Cour zr, Dz Guricnzs, Gion, and Bairtry, differ a little in their 
accounts of this epoch, but that of CouriI z ſeems the moſt corre: on tak- 
ing, however, the medium of the four ſeveral dates, we may fix the time of 
una, or the ninth great incarnation of V1sunv, in the year one thousand 
and fourteen before the birth of Caz1sr, or two thousand even hundred and 
ninety-nine years ago. Now the Cashmirians, who boaſt of his deſcent in 
their kingdom, aſſert that he appeared on earth about two centuries after 
Caisnu a the Indian Aror zo, who took fo decided a part in the war of 
the Mahabharat; and, if an etymologiſt were to ſuppoſe, that the Athe- 
nians had embelliſhed their poetical hiſtory of Panvion's expulfion and 
the reſtoration of Zeus with the Atiatiei tale of the Pa'npus and Yup- 
ntenrin, neither of which words they could have articulated, I ſhould not 
Vor. I. Iii baſtily 
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haſtily deride his conjecture. Certain it is, that Pandumandel is called by the 
Greeks the country of Pau Dion. We have, therefore, determined another 
intereſting epoch, by fixing the age of Ca isn A near the three thousandth 
year from the preſent time; and, as the three firſt Avatars, or deſcents of 
Visnuv, relate no leſs clearly to an Univerſal Deluge, in which cight perſons 
only were ſaved, than the fourth and fifth do to the punishment of impiety 
and the humiliation of the proud, we may for the preſent aſſume, that the 
second, or silver, age of the Hindus was ſubſequent to the diſperſion from 
Babel ; ſo that we have only a dark interval of about a thousand years, 
which were employed in the ſettlement of nations, the foundation of ſtates 
or empires, and the cultivation of civil ſociety. The great incarnate Gods 
of this intermediate age are both named Ra'va, but with different epithets ; 
one of whom bears a wonderful reſemblance to the Þidian Baccuvs, and 
his wars. are the ſubjeQ of ſeveral heroick poems. He is repreſented as a 
deſcendent from Su'xya, or the Sun; as the huſband of S1'ta', and the 
ſon of a princeſs named Cav'szLyYa'. It is very remarkable, that the Pe- 
ruvians, whoſe Incas boaſted of the ſame deſcent, ſtyled their greateſt feſti. 
val Ramasitoa ; whence we may ſuppoſe that South America was peopled 
by the ſame race, who imported into the fartheſt parts of Zia the rites 
and fabulous hiſtory of Ra'wa. Theſe rites and this hiſtory are extremely 
curious ; and although I cannot believe, with Nzwron, that ancient my- 
thology was nothing but hiſtorical truth in a poetical dreſs; nor, with 
Bacon, that it conſiſted ſolely of moral and metaphyfical allegories; nor, with 
Bavaur, that all the heathen Divinities are only different attributes and 
repreſentations of the Sun, or of deceaſed progenitors; but conceive that 
the whole ſyſtem of religious fables roſe, like the Nile, from ſeveral diſ- 
tin& ſources; yet I cannot but agree that one great ſpring-and fountain of 
all idolatry, in the four quarters of the globe, was the veneration paid by 
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men to the vaſt body of fire which © looks from his ſole dominion like the 
1 God of this world ;” and another, the immoderate reſpe&t ſhown to the 
memory of powerful or virtuous anceſtors, eſpecially the founders of king- 
doms, legiſlators, and warriors, of whom the Sun or the Moon were wildly 
ſuppoſed to be the parents. 


III. The remains of Architecture and Sculpture in India, which I men- 
tion here as mere monuments of antiquity, not as ſpecimens of ancient art, 
ſeem to prove an early connection between this country and Africa. The 
pyramids of Egypt, the coloſſal ſtatues deſcribed by Paus Ax as and others, 
the Sphinx, and the HZauzs Canis, (which laſt bears a great reſemblance to 
the Farahdvatar, or the incarnation of Visunu in the form of a Boar,) 
indicate the ſtyle and mythology of the ſame indefatigable workmen who 
formed the vaſt excavations of Candrah, the various temples and images of 
Buppaa, and the idols which are continually dug up at Gays, or in its 
vicinity. The letters on many of thoſe monuments appear, as I have 
before intimated, partly of Indian, and partly of Abyssinian or Ethiopick, 
origin; and all theſe indubitable fats may induce no ill-grounded opi- 
nion, that Ethiopia and Hindust4n were peopled or colonized by the ſame 
extraordinary race; in confirmation of which, it may be added, that the 
mountaineers of Bengal and Bahar can hardly be diſtinguiſhed in ſome of 
their features, particularly their lips and noſes, from the modern AL 
nians, whom the Arabs call the children of Cusn: and the ancient lin- 
dus, according to STrABo, differed in nothing from the Africans, but in 
the ſtraightneſs and ſmoothneſs of their hair, while that of the others was criſp 
or woolly; a difference proceeding chiefly, if not entirely, from the re- 
ſpeRtive humidity or dryneſs of their atmoſpheres. Hence the people who 
received the first light of the rising un, according to the limited knowledge 
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of the ancients, are ſaid by Arutzivs to be the Ari and Ethiopians, by 
which he clearly meant certain nations of Jandia: where we frequently ſee 


figures of Bun with curled hair, apparently deſigned for a repreſentation 
of it in its natural late. 


IV. It is unfortunate that the Silpi Sastra, or Collection of Treatises on 
Arts and Manufactures, which muſt have contained a treaſure of uſeful in- 
formation on dying, painting, and metallurgy, has been ſo long negleQed, 
that few, if any traces of it are to be found; but the labours of the In- 
dian loom and needle have been univerſally celebrated ; and fine linen is 
not improbably ſuppoſed to have been called Sindon, from the name of the 
river near which it was wrought in the higheſt perfſeQtion. The people of 
Colckis were alſo famed for this manufafture ; and the Egyptians yet more, 
as we learn from ſeveral paſſages in ſcripture, and particularly from a 
beautiful chapter in Ezzx1z1, containing the moſt authentick delineation of 
ancient commerce, of which Tyre had been the principal mart. Silk was 
fabricated immemorially by the Indians, though commonly aſcribed to the 
people of Serica or Tancit, among whom probably the word Ser, which 
the Greeks applied to the silk-worm, ſignified gold; a ſenſe which it now 
bears in Tibet. That the Hindus were in early ages a commercial people, we 
have many reaſons to believe; and in the firſt of their ſacred law-trafts, 
which they ſuppoſe to have been revealed by Mzxu many millions of years 
ago, we find a curious paſſage on the legal interest of money, and the 
limited rate of it in different caſes, with an exception in regard to adven- 
tures at sea; an exception which the ſenſe of mankind approves, and 
which commerce abſolutely requires; though it was not before the reign of 
CrnanLes I. that our own juriſprudence fully admitted it in reſpe@ of ma- 
ritime contracts. 


We 
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We are told by the Grecian writers, that the Indians were the viſeſt of 
nations; and in moral wiſdom they were certainly eminent. Their Niti 
S$dstra, or System of Ethicks, is yet preſerved : and the Fables of Visunv- 
SERMAN, Whom we ridiculouſly call Pilpay, are the moſt beautiful, if 
not the moſt ancient, colleftion of apologues in the world. They were firſt 
tranſlated from the Sanscrit, in the sizth century, by the order of Buzzxz- 
CHUMIHR, Or Bright as the Sun, the chief phyfician and afterwards Fezir,of 
the great Anvu'sminzva'n, and are extant under various names in more than 
twenty languages; but their original title is Hitopadese, or Amicable Instruc- 


tion; and, as the very exiſtence of Esor, whom the Arabs believe to have 


been an Abyssinian, appears rather doubtful, I am not difinclined to ſup- 
poſe that the firſt moral fables which appeared in Europe were of Indian or 
Ethiopi 191 


The Hindus are ſaid to have boaſted of three inventions, all of which, 
indeed, are admirable; the method of inftruQting by Apologues : the deci- 
mal scale, adopted now by all civilized nations; and the game of Chess, 
on which they have ſome curious treatiſes : but, if their numerous works 
on Grammar, Logick, Rhetorick, Muſick, all which are extant and ac- 
ceſſible, were explained in ſome language generally known, it would be 
found, that they had yet higher pretenſions to the praiſe of a fertile and 


magnificent and ſublime in the higheſt degree. Their Purdna's compriſe a 


ſeries of mythological hiſtories, in blank verſe, from the Creation to the ſup- 
poſed incarnation of Buna; and their Yedas, as far as we can judge from 
that compendium of them, which is called Upanishat, abound with noble 
ſpeculations in metaphyſicks, and fine diſcourſes on the being and attri- 
butes of Gov. Their moſt ancient medical book, entitled Chereca, is believ- 
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ed to be the work of Siva ; for each of the Divinities in their Triad has at 
leaſt one sacred compoſition aſcribed to him. But as to mere human works 
on History and Geography, though they are ſaid to be extant in Cashmir, it 
has not been yet in my power to procure them. What their astronomical 
and mathematical writings contain, will not, I truſt, remain long a ſecret : 
they are eaſily procured, and their importance cannot be doubted. The 
philoſopher whoſe works are ſaid to include a Syſtem of the Univerſe, found- 
ed on the principle of Attraction and the central Poſition of the Sun, is named 
Yavan Acna'xva, becauſe he had travelled, we are told, into Jonia. If 
this be true, he might have been one of thoſe who converſed with Pyruaco- 
RAS. This at leaſt is undeniable, that a book on aſtronomy in Sanscrit bears 
the title of Tavana Jatica, which may ſignify the Jonick Sect. Nor is it im- 
probable, that the names of the Planets and Zodiacal Stars, which the Arabs 
borrowed from the Greeks, but which we find in the oldeſt Indian records, 
were originally deviſed by the ſame ingenious and enterprizing race, from 
whom both Greece and India were peopled ; the race, who, as Dioxvsius 
deſcribes them, 


* firſt aſſayed the deep, 
And wafted merchandize to coaſts unknown, 

* Thoſe who digeſted firſt the ſtarry choir, 

* Their motions mark'd, and called them by their names. 


Of theſe curſory obſervations on the Hindus, which it would require 
volumes to expand and illuſtrate, this is the reſult : that they had an imme- 
morial affinity with the old Persians, Ethiopians, and Egyptians ; the Pheni- 
clans, Greeks, and Tuscans ; the Scythians or Goths, and Celts ; the Chinese, 
Japanese, and Peruvians ; whence, as no reaſon appears for believing that 


they 
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they were a colony from any one of thoſe nations, or any of thoſe nations 
from them, we may fairly conclude that they all proceeded from ſome central 
country, to inveſtigate which will be the objeQ of my future diſcourſes ; and 
I have a ſanguine hope that your collections, during the preſent year, will 
bring to light many uſeful diſcoveries ; although the departure for Europe 
of a very ingenious member, who firſt opened the ineſtimable mine of Sanscrit 
literature, will often deprive us of accurate and folid information concerning 
the languages and antiquities of India. 
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LUNAR METHOD OF FINDING THE LONGITUDE. 
By Ma. REUBEN BURROW. 

HE intent of the following remarks is to point out an error in the 
ufual praftice of making the Lunar Obſervations, and another in the 
Method of Computation. 


It is welt known that a little before and after the conjunction, the whole 
hemiſphere of the moon is viſible, and the enlightened creſcent ſeems to 
extend ſome diſtance beyond the duſky part. Now, having determined 
the longitude of a place from the eclipſes of Jupiter's ſatellites, I took 
ſeveral ſets of diſtances of the moon's limb from a ſtar near the time of 
the conjunction, both from the bright and the duſky parts of the circum- 
ference, and having calculated the reſults, I found that thoſe taken from the 
duſky part were much nearer the truth than the others. The nature of the 
error evidently ſhewed, that the ſtar had really been at fome diſtance from 
the limb when it appeared to be in contact with it; and, as the error was a 
confiderable part of a degree, I ſaw it would be of conſequence to diſcover 
the cauſe of it; which, however, was obvious enough from Nzwrox's prin- 
ciples, and may be explained as follows. 


Let AD be the diameter of the moon, and A the centre of a ftar in 
contatt with the moon's limb: now, as the enlightened part of the moon 
evidently appears to extend beyond the duſky part, let the concentric 
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circle BC repreſent the moon's limb thus apparently magnified, and ſuppoſe 
the ſtar to be equally magnified; then with the centre A, and the diſtance 
DC deſcribe a circle, which conſequently will touch the moon's apparent 
circumference inwardly ; now, as this laſt is a conſequence of ſuppoſing the 
centre of the ſtar to touch the circumference of the moon, excluſive of the 
deception, it follows, that the proper method of taking the distance, is to 
make the star appear to touch the moon inwardly. 


But all the writers on this ſubjet have particularly direſted that 
the ſtar be made to touch outwardly : let B, therefore, be the point of con- 
tai, and a the centre: the error then is Aa, or the ſum of the appa- 
rent increaſe of the moon's radius and the apparent radius of the ſtar: 
this quantity, it is evident, will make a conſiderable error in the reſult ; 
and errors ariſing from this ſource are the more to be attended to, as they 
are not of a kind to be leſſened by increaſing the number of obſervations. 
The ſame reaſoning is applicable to the ſun and moon with very little 
alteration. 


The diſtance of the moon from the ſun or a ſtar, at each three hours, 
is given in the Nautical Ephemeris, and the method of inferring the time 
for any intermediate diſtance, is by ſimple proportion: this would be juſt 
if the moon's motion was uniform: but as that is not the caſe, the velocity 
ſhould be taken into the account, as well as the ſpace, in determining the 
time, taken by the moon to move any given diſtance; and the proper 
meaſure of the velocity is ſuch a quantity, as has the ſame ratio to the 
ſpace deſcribed, as three hours have to the time that has been aQually 
taken to move the given diſtance: to find this quantity correctly, would 
require interpolation, but it will be ſufficient in practice to find the time 
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firſt by the common method, and then to correQ the interval for three hours 
to that time, by taking a proportional part of the ſecond difference of the 
moon's diſtance at the beginning of each three hours ; ſuppoſing the firſt dif- 
ferences to anſwer to the middle of each interval. 


The laſt correction, though not ſo conſiderable as the firſt, will often 
bring the reſult nearer to the truth by three, four, five, or fix miles, and 
ſometimes more, which in geographical determinations is of conſequence ; 
and, by paying attention to thoſe and ſome other cauſes of error, which ſhall 
be pointed out hereafter, the reſults in general will be much nearer to the 
truth than is uſually imagined. It is common to throw blame on the imper- 
feQtions of the Lunar Tables, but it would be much more properly applied 
to bad inſtruments and bad obſervers. 
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ITI g; 
Day Times In. | Out. Kind, | 2 SS 
I A 29,866 thick thund. 2 
— P | 29,816 32 thick FEY (a) 
2 
2 2 I 
CP 299777 | 83.7] thick ſcat. 3 
3 | 6-45A | 29,765 79 [=#4 
2. P} 29,701 85,5 none 2 | 
117. A} 29,785 80 J | 
8. 86 I 
316. A 78 thick 2 (66 
6| 251 =o thick gather. 2 ba | 
a 285 ditto 4 | 
"© 9 5 (4) | 
2. = 
8317. A 175 looſe |} : * 
2 ÞP 87-5 | 94 4 | 
1.39 FOR | 
oP 4 
| thick 9 5 wy | 
_ 10 | 
dino 7 - | (8) 
| thick thand. | 8 —® (5) 
| 016 
| | NE 2 | 
thick & thin | 10 | SW by S| 2 | 
| thick 10 N x | ,co02 | (i) . 
ditto 9 8 3 
ditto 10 2 (4) 
| ditto 10 S2W I | 
ditto 10 | NE z (1) 
I Carried forward, Wl, 018 We 
rain to-day of balf an hour's duration. 


(5) Exceffively thick haze. | 

ic) Laſt night the clouds were ſo heavy that they ſeemed to threaten a florm. 

(4) There were flying clouds from 8 till 11 to-day, but all are gone. 

(-) Yeſterday evening there was a maſs over Calcatta, and much lightning and ſome thunder, and 
this morning we had a fog. 

(f) There will be a ſtorm to-day. 5.30 P. Diſtant thunder. The bank is not yet formed. 

(g) The wind was tempeſtuous the greateſt part of the night, but we had not any rain. It is now 
foggy, and threatens. 

(5) Yelterday there was every reaſon to expect a violent ſtorm, but it went off from us. To-day 


there was but little expectation, and it now rains ſmartly, and there has been a great deal of thunder; 
and all this without any change of wind. 


(;) We had a ſmall ſhower at 1, and another juſt now. The wind was NE 2 all the afternoon. 

(+) The wind changed ſuddenly juſt after laſt obſervation to the 8 again, and we had a very windy 
night. 2.30 P. It has been gloomy all day. 

(1) A ſprinkling rain in very diſtant drops. The wind of the night was of ſuch a kind, that it 
prevented the poſſibility of ſleeping. 

The morning rain, and a like ſprinkling ſince, could not be meaſuced, 


ba 
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Chad. ay ae 
: 
Kind. Quarter. 8 
6\ 7 A % % thick | 
"| baga | 29.99 [175] % [74 | dw | 10| ; 
. 80 75 ditto 10 4 
3-44 
17 7-15 A thick 10 41,314 ( 
2.15 P ditto 10 3 | 763 | 
8.20 P thick looſe | 10 3 | »752 
18 | 6.725 A thick 9 1 | ,2 (e) | 
| 2.15 P thick white ſc. 4 I 
19 7. A thick looſe 7 ( 
2.15 P thick white | 7 2 | 
1 i thick looſe | + , 
4 
20 
I , 
22 8. A 29,876 41 77 * ditto 10 3 410 (* 
2. P | 29.785 36.5 82 ſcattered © 3 o 
23 | 5+ 429.750 150 72 | 77 | 2 
2.15 P 29,7 46 | 86 | 93 2 
24 | 7- A} 29,748 E 82,5 | 84 | 2 
| 2. Þ | 29,7z2 | 45 | 87,5] 94 ſcattered 2 3 
„ | ron | gr % 85 | | 
25 30 29.71 53.5 83 2 
|} 2» F 29,7: 42 90,5 96,5 ſeattered 3 S3E (4 (s) 
26 | 7-15 A | 29,749 [47 | 84 | 85 | ditto 3 8 2 () 
2. P| 29,735 [39 | 89 | 94 thick 9 SbyE | 4 
* pla [in| | ak | o| ahem _ 
& Wo x 43 83 | 86 | thickthund. Is AN > 
T p 2997 3 | NW 7 ; 
| g-45P | | WNW | g| 290 | 
[via EEE | | gel :1=16 
1551 
29 6. 429.713 | 49 83.5 bo, z none | SW by S | 2 | ( 
2. 1 299753 | 37 | 87e5 93 4 —_—__ 2 | 
1 > GIO 191 ud $5 OR, OR =Y ZN 
* 29979 9743 91 97 ie 18 1 
| Tora. ww Arnit, -14.308 


(+) It has been a blowing cold night ; wind northerly, and it ſprinkles rain. 8.15 A. A heavy 


ſhower jult over, and drizzling rain ſtill continues. 2.15 P. We have had more 


(») About 6 yeſterday it began to rain in drops; before ꝙ it was ſmart rain. It 
all night, and ftill rains. 2.15 P. It has rained inceſſantly all day. It ſtill rains hard, and now the 
8. 20 P. It ſtill ſprinkles. 


clouds —_ 
< * 


A. bs 


(p) The morning 


to break a little. 
began to thunder at 


a great diſtance about 8, and by 12 it was near us; and this put an end 


) A ſmall ſhower of rain, and the wind changed from the S. to NNE. 


(r) At 12. P. a maſs formed in the NW. came on; and in a ſhort time we had a ſtorm without 


thunder. It ſprinkles to-day. 2. P. Produce of the ſprinkling. 


(:) Very hazy aud foul air 


(7) Lightning laſt night; a 
(wv) A 


about 8. 20. It hill thunders. 
(ww) This was, with produce of a ſmall ſhower, about 10.30 P. 
{x} The night very hot, and the air loaded with Camp : the morning cool and pleaſant, 


nd very foul air to-day. 3 
regular nortuweſter laſt night at 8. P. 7. P. Sprinkling rain begun. 8. P. the produce 
of the ſtorm, which is abated: diſtant thunder. 9.45 P. A very ſevere florm juſt over, which begun 


ng rain. 


continued 
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Thermometer. Chads. 
In. | Out. E 
7 +5] 34 3 
- 90 3 
2| 7-45A 84 ſcattered 4 
_—__ 89 ditto 3 
316. A 83.9 2 
2. P 89 none 4 
4 6. A | 39 83.3 2 
$ 530A 275 looſe „ 2 
5-30 - 
2. P 89 ditto 3 5 
. $9) — thin 2 > 
8.45 P thick thund. 10 7 
pl = ||": 
. 1 
5 — thick 5 : 
2. 30 A thick 3 4 
10.25 P : | 
ils 2 i ax: 
107. a thin 3 3 
"x thick 
it | 7. A 29,810 |4o | $3,3 thick & thin 4 A 
2. P 29,783 | 315] 89 | 97,5} thick ſeat. 2 4 | 
7.30 P thunder 4 3 
7-47 P > 9 $ 
1457 | 2 4 2 | »325 
10 : ip 
12 540A thick 10 2 | 
4 
| thin 
* looſe 8 
14 thick 3 „ 
15 thin ; - 
thick thund. | 9 3 
16 thin 2 z 
| 29-740 37-5] 89 955 | ack thund. | 4 - 
£53. 


te) Much lightning laſt night, and a maſs in N and NW. from whence we had a blaſt of wind at 
10. P. 8.45 F. Sprinkling rain 9+ P. Very heavy thunder ; a ſmart ſhower juſt over. 

(5) A heavy thunder maſs in NW. and much lightning, with diſtant thunder. 7.47 P. The wind 
juſt changed, and the maſs reached the zenith. 7.55 P. Small rain begun. 8.25 P. Heavy rain over, 

0 . not 

(c) A very opprefive carry 

(d) The heat produced thunder all the afrernoon till near 10, with ſqualls of wind from every 
quarter in turn, but without rain. 
(e) The wind ſhifted about a quarter of an hour ago. 
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(b) We had another orm in the night, 
(i) We had a maſs of thunder clouds laſt night, without rain. 2.10 P. The heat very 


(#) We were almoſt ſuffocated laſt night. I could not cloſe my eyes till paſt 4. 

(1) It rains, and there has been diſtant thunder. 6.55 P. Thunder cloſe and loud ;. heavy rain. 

(ar) Between 11 and 12 the ſtorm came on again heavier than before. 2. P. The air does not carry 
off iration, and therefore leaves the body 
NS: a torrent of rain, but of ſhort duration; and all has quiet this hour. 

(=) After laſt obſervation, it began to rain ſmall rain, which continued ſome time. 

(e) We had in town a very violent northweſter, and it reached the gardens, where it produced this 


rain. 1-11 P. The day has been hot, and the ky covered with thin clouds; fince 8 they have collected, 


and we had much lightning in the WNW. and now the ftorm has reached us. 
(p) Much lightning in the NNE. and diſtant thunder 
(s) Fade 


Ir rain ſoon aſter laſt obſervation, but at 5. A. we had a tremendous thunder-ſtorme 


. $8.coP. At 7 we had a moſt furious ſtorm from 
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. ay : | Thermometer. | = Clonde. 5 
a K 5 
Day} Time. | © D | 1s. | Oat. Kind. E 
1 510A; thunder 5 ss. 3 
J 2.30 P | SW | 3 
J 840P| thunder | 10 | WNW | 5 
| 9-15 P ditto 10 | SW3W | 4 
| 8] % & thick 8| SbyE | 3| „665 (4) 
. Heere 
3 thin 3 
4 | a 5168 A 
154 
| 2 s. A 8; | as [6] wr | | | © 
3 
120 A 84,51 chunder 10 SSE 31 „1004 (f) 
3 8.20 A thick 10 SE VS | 4 0 
2.20 P| 29.580 | 83.5 88 | ditto 10 SbyE | 3|{ „0 77 
9 Al 29,057 [7.8 77 thick looſe thun. 10 SSW 3 | 700] (5) 
1.50 P ditto 10 SSE 4 „469 
10 8.15 A thick feat. looſe 5 S dy E 4 | 
2-15 : ditto 10 125 2 4 -036 - 
it | 75. ſcattered 4 31 „0 
2.20 P ditto 6| Swe | 41 ©* 
12 | 7.30 A looſe 7] SbyE 4 | | 
2.23 P ditto 5 8 14 | 
136.35 4 thin = S 2 | 
14 | 5 1 ditto 5 8 2 | 478 ( 
1 * A thick & thin 9 NW { 3 » | 
he 1 thick 10 NW 41177 (=) | 
16 7.40 A thick looſe | 10 | WSW 3 | 1,700] (a) | 
1 2.15 thick 10] SWbyS | 31 „188 | 
17; 6.15 4A ditto 10 SWbyS |] 3 4477] (s) 
186.35 A a 1,736 /p) N 
8.15 A thick looſe 10 | 8 by E 3 | 0, 
2.15 P thick 108 by E 31560 
| 
bg . Carried forward, -[10,104| _ 
a) There was a great deal of-thunder laſt night. About 2 it was moſt y ſultry, being a dead 
= 8.40 P. Aker exceſlive lightning -ia the NW. the maſs has us, and the ſtorm is 


9-15 P. It till rains ſmartly : the thunder now but is very far off. This looks more like the 

rains than any thing we have yet had; and if the wind veer to the ſouth we may reaſonably expect them. 
(6) Produce of laſt night's torm. (c) Produce of a thunder-ftorm at noon. (4) Do. and at noon alfa. 
e There was a ſtorm at noon, and at dinner time, and the evening was fine. 


J It has rained this morning with thunder; this water is yeſterday's and to-day's. 
(5) It began to blow and thunder and lighten at 12,30, before 1. A. we had a heavy ſhower, 


Ever ſinee it has rained more or lefs, with much thunder. 1.50 P. It has rained without ceaſing, more 
or leſs, ever fince morning. 
(/) We have had a thunder ſnower from SW, (4) There was a ſhower at day-break. 
(HA. yeſterday a heavy ſhower from NW gave this water: and there was only a ſprinkling in town. 
() There was a ſmall — about 3, and another about 9 P. 2.20 P. Heavy ſhowers began 


about 9, and ſtill eontinue with ſhort intervals. 
(=) It has rained ever fince laſt obſervation ; at times only ſprinkling, at others ſmartly ; and now 
and ceaſed before noon. 


moderately. 2.1 M. os Barns rat ly, 
f 11 rain again, and it continued till 


() Arg P. a thunder florm from the morning. 

(p) It was running out through the air-hole. How it had done fo I cannot tell; but it rain- 
ed all day yeſterday: drizzling and at times 1 
day; then hard again; and now it rains ſmartly, as it did when the water was meaſured, there is 
tome in the meaſure beſides. 2.15 P. The rain ceaſed about 10, and the ſun ſhone at noon. 
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paſt three 2 inches were meaſured. At 62 this 
fell fince, and it ill fpri There was heavy thunder, with 
though but little wind. 2.20 P. Drizzling rain all day. 6.55 P. A fprink- 


obſervation it began to drizzle, and the mercury roſe, but in a ſhort time after 
i till 1 in the „ 
agam 2. » 


8. P. laſt night in a ſmart ſhower from SW wind 5. ,213 This rain fell 
about 6 P. and was heavy for the time it laſted. 
814 ERNIE Gs 10, — 23 and 24, when che garden was all under water. 
oL. I. m m 


5 
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| Chas. . =] 
Kind, J Quarter. j DS 
thick N 
thick looſe low 10 ESE 5 
thick looſe 6 KEN 
| ditto 7] SbyE 4 
thick 10 SW 4 
thick looſe | 10 | WNW 3 
thick hard | 10 | SW by S | 2 
thick looſe | 10 NW 2 
looſe 10 1 5 3 
ditto 10 7 
ditto g | SW3SS 3 
thin 6 SE | 2 
thick thun col. | 5 8 4 
a 8 1 
thick thund. —_ 1-2 (5) 
| thick ſcat. 8 SEE 2 () |} 
thick 10 SWhyS| 3| ,036| (4) 
looſe 10 | SW byS | 2 | 1,500] (/) 
thick 10 SSW 3 | 1,223 | 
thick * S by W 3 | „6 (=) 
Carried forward, 7,077 - 
The night very cloſe and ſuffocating. After 3 in the morning, thunder and lightning, and 
acts hed wh e ee to Bean 6.00 > & deney Te Cline cn, the wind was NE the 


greateſt of the forenoon, now has changed. 
% Ie rained all the afternoon, and till near 8. P, and is about to rain again. 2.20 P. Flying 


i — ERITORRY 


„It has been a very rainy, windy afternoon, 


one. 
rain fell in the evening about 6. 


-1= 


(* 
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| "— — 
Day | Kinds. 
[ TY D 
thick 4 
thick 3 
thick 3 
thick 5 
thick looſe 3 
thin 3 
thick looſe fog. | 9 8 2 
thick o9| ElyN 41 10 (:) 
thick 3 ENE 2 | „014 
thick 2 
thick & thin 5 2 | 
thick 9 3 (e) 
thick 2 | 1,7% 16 
thiek 1 | 0,007 
thunder 2 4 | 25 
looſe 3 2 
thick 8 3 
thick 9 2 
tick 3 
thick | 9 3 
thick 10 4 
8. 
| : Tora zn JuLr, 


7) 3 © 19th, the reſt yeſterday. Not any to-day. The forenoon was foggy and cloudy, 
(s) This fell the day before yeſterday. 2.20 P. A thunder ſhower at 11. Exceſlively high tide 


© a Oe fem 8.2 P. 222er 
gan with very heavy thunder from 8E, and varied to NW. 
(v) The remainder of laſt night's ſtorm, which was over when the laſt obſervation was entered, 
2.20 P. A thunder ſhower about 12, and it now thunders, and more is commg os. 
(w) It rains hard. The wind has veered all round the compaſs at leaſt twice fince morning, with 
fly ing ſhower of ſmall rain and diftant thunder, of deep and heavy found. k 
(x) The wind increaſed to 8, and blew ſo for above an hour with rain, of which this is the produce. 
5 baba aa 
m 


very 


U 
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| : — | 
= Ji 
62 this & thick : 4 (a) 
2 | 0,005 
8 thick thund. 3 
56 thin 2 2 | 715] (9) 
57 thick 5 2 (e) 
60 thin 6| 7 (4) 
$ 64,5 thick 9 2 
$8 | 62 thin 5 2 
63 thick 10 2 
61, thick 9 3 
64 thick 10 2 
8 62 thick 10 2 
9 63, thick 10 2 
64 thick hard 8 2 
10 64. thick 3 2 
thick thund. 6 3 
11 thick 5 3 
| thunder 7 3 
12 thick 2 | 
thunder * 10 2| 070 | (i) 
13 thick 9 3 | 014 | (4) 
thick thund. | 10 2 | ,400 | 
Iz thick 
4 - ” l 196 | (1) 
15 thick 6 3 
thick thund. 10 2 | »143 | ( 
16 29,528 thick 1 3 
2.15 P | 29,460 thunder 10 4 (2 
17] 7. A 29,473 | thick looſe | 10 2 | »475 | (s) 
2.10 P | 29,493 thick 8 5 | 025 
18] 615A | 29,580 looſe 138 3 | »883 W) | 
2 __ Carried forward, I 5,521 


(«) About one P. it rained very heavily in town; and very little here: the quantity is noted. 2. F. 
Diſtant thunder Ow 


) This fell i Mort time. In town there forinkling. 
- fs pb An 4b Ping neg . goon, ron mms 


(4) Of the water g fell laſt night, the reſt in the forenoon to-day. 
fe) It rained the whole ſmall rain. 
(F) Rain in the forenoon. 11. P. And ſtill raining hard. 
7 It has rained almoſt inceſſantly all night long; and ſtill rains, though it 
(5) It rains very heavily. The mercury is in a falling tate, fo that it has been 
i) This fell in the night about 15. X. 
(4) This fell about 2 in the morning, with a guit of of wind and 
or three thunder ſhowers fince , and it now thunders. 
(1) Yeſterday afternoon and in the night it rained. 
() 2. P, Several ſmall ſhowers with thunder. 
(a) 2.15 P. Thunder at a diſtance. 
() Thunder ſhowers yeliterday afternoon, and in the night, and rain this morning. 2.10P. 
Showers all the forenoon of very (mall rain, and hou duration. 
(p) t has been a very tempeſtuous night, with frequent ſhowers, It fill rains, and the wind was 
in general 6 and 7 in the night. * 


ſorenoon beſides. 
lightning. 2.15 P. Two 
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Claudi. 
2 
= |: nd ll 
thin 9 3 | | 
= |; | | 
thunder 4 3 (») 
2 10 2 | ,org 
9 1 
thick 8 4 | 052 3 N 
_ thick thund. 9 11 248 | (7) 
thick $ | 053 
| thick 7 3 | -030 
thick & thin 3 21 7 08 
thick 9 2 | 
thin 9 2 | 
thunder 9 2 „86 
＋ EJHE\b 
; looſe * | 2 200 (* 
thick 6 2 | 214] (5) | 
- * 2 
thick looſe | 10 be 
tliunder looſe | 10 2 [1,707 | (as) 
1 1,700 | (bb) 
7. Þ 338 | (ﬆ) | 
Torat ix Aueusr, 0 861 | 


8A. | 
1 2.15 P. Several ſhowers of fliort duration fince laſt: 


— Gowere with theadeer. _ 
thunder yeſterday afternoon. 2.25 P. A ſmall Gower juſt over. 
fall 4 ne * | 


2-35 P. It has thundered this forenoon;. 2nd being then dead calm, the 
- 2.25 P. The gage ciſtern holds only that quantity; how much fell I 
know not, but I think as much more. | 

(as) The water meaſured to fell in about an hour. To-day I meaſured the ciſtern, and it 
holds only 1,707 ; and th the air-hole there runs out one-tenth in 40. It is impoſlible, there- 
fore, to aſcertain what did fall to-day ; but that it had run out was evident; and from eircumſtances I 
judge the ity was as much as was meaſured. 

(5b) 1,700, it could not be leſs, as there was a great deal of water in the garden: and be- 


fides, I know from a canal that its water roſe 3,4. Yeſterday it was 1,5 below the drain; this afternoon: 
the water ran through the drain two inches deep, and yet only three-tenths of rain fell in the afternoon. 
(cc) This fell in the afternoon. 
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| Clouds. : | 
| - S 
E - ES : 
thick 
: thick ; 052 | («) 
thick 10 156 
| s thick F 
10.51 P 2 
4 
thick | 
6 thick ſcatter. | 6 (4) 
7 thin & thick [ 
5 thin 9 3 | 
3 | FE 
9 thin 3 | 
thunder (e) 
bs thin & thick | & ) | 
thick ; [ 
"” thunder 4 7 
12 
thunder 6 8 h 
= | [4/0 
7 1 
2 1 . 010 (4) | 
14 
thu 8 
' looſe 7 oor | (1 
10 thin 4 128 | (a) | 
= |; 2 
17 thin 9 0 (= 
thick 10 ,001 
ere, = 


(a) A ſhower about 1 in the morning, with violent wind. 2.30 P. A ſhower about 10. 


(5) Diſtant thunder. 
(c) 2.30 P. OILS © uinhlng of opts 22 1.5, and go under free. 
| (4) „ 41 i at Dumdum, and to-day there was a very ſmart ſhower in Calcura ; 
only a ſprinkling here. | 
te) 2.10 P. Diſtant thunder, but ing from the SW to SSE. 
(F) About and until ſun-ſet we had a double rainbow, but the rain was only in ſcattered drops. 
4 2. P. Loud thunder in the NE. 
(5) At I paſt 4 we had heavy rain from the SW. with lightning. 2.10 P. Rain about g o'clock. 
* — enn and dead calm till day-break 
Ee a great 1 i rain . 
ok We had two or three ſprinklings, and ſome thunder. 
24 ri * 17 . P. At J paſt | 
m water fell yeſterday, it not rain in town. 2. P. At 2 0 vary dowy 
„ .. 8.40 P. This water fell about ſun- ſet, from hie 
time the ſx to elear. 
(*) This in the night. 2.25 P. A ſprinkling in the forenoon. 
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———ſ'ůů ä — — — — 
EY ch. Wind. 
7 Brought forward, 
18 6. looſe 8 1 2 2 
7. looſe 10 2 
2. 20 looſe 10 by E 3 
7 | 
19 g thick looſe | 10 by S 2 
1 : 
2. thick 8 by EK | 3 
21 | 7.50 thick 9 byS | 4 
2-25 thick 10 by S 4 
22 | 6 thick 3 = 4 
T- thin 4 E 127 
thick x 
dick | & 
thick 5 4 
thick 7 4 
thick looſe | 5 3 
thick 9 5 
thin 
dick | 10 ; 
thick 9 5 
thick 10 5 
thick 10 2 
thick hard | 4 3 


Tora: in SerTErMBER, 


— 


(e) 7. A. A ſmall rain. 2. za0 P. Rain in the forenoon, ſeveral ſmall ſhowers. 


(3) This fell 


three ſhowers fince laſt obſervation. 


(-) Rain in the afternoon yeſterday. 
I 5 42 
(v) 


NE. with lig 


(!) 


night 


yeſterday before ſun- ſet. 2.15 P. Rain in a ſhort ſprinkling 
2) Rake yelladay coming, nnd in the night: it fall rains ſcattered large drops. 2. P. Rain in 
the forenoon. 
(7) Rain with thunder at 5. P. again in the night twice, and fince day alſo. 2.25. P. Two or 
Rain twice to-day. 
The wind has varied round and round, though 


hardly perceptible. 
was dead calm till about an hour before dawn, and then we had a ſtorm from the 
hining. 2.15 P. A ſhower juſt over. 


this forenoon. 


(ww) Rain at 4. A. and again at ſun-riſe. 2. P. Flying ſhowers all the forenoon. 


(x) Rain y 


but 


afternoon. 


2.25. P. Several ſmart ſhowers fince laſt obſervation. 
e 2.15 P. Two or three ſhowers ſince morning, 
all momentary, and ſmall. 
(z) Before 11 o'clock P. we had rain 15. Between 12 and 1 there came on a violent rain, at- 
tended with thunder, 1 and wind, which varied round and round; it produced 1, 25; before 
three 1,20, and the reſt It ftill lowers, and threatens. ö 

(aa) Several ſhowers yeſterday, and one in the night. 12. P. A ſprinkling to-day. 
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(a) 5-30 P. Rain in the North. 
(5) 2.20 P. Very ſultry. 
(e) There was much lightning in the North, with diſtant thunder, and at 4 we had a thunder 


(4) A thunder ſhower about ſun-ſet. 2.25 P. Rain began at 3, aud continued till near 9; it 
came from the NE. with a very ſudden 

(e) Whether this was rain or dew I do not know. 

Y At 6.39 A. The thermometer out of doors 78,7. 

(s) Thnher at > diftence twice this morning. 


— 


15291 


| 
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Vor. I. 


Wind. 
3 — 1 
n 
N 4 (b) 
N z (i) 
N 3 
NNE 2 
N 1 
10 N 2 (4 
$ N 2 
3| NEftly | 3 
| N 4 
N 3 
NNE 4 
3] wag | 2 
4 | NNE 2 
NE 
{| & |: |» 
5 SE 2 
K. SE : 
2 1 |: 
| 9 3 
5 | I 7 
= | Tor at 18 Oc ron, 1 
94 
thunder. 1.25 P. Do. and rain coming on. 1.40 P. Rain began in 
r highs, 24 L dend about three, and produced the water above at the 
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Clouds. 


Force. 


— 
W © vw @ wm +wuw 


| 


1 
7. 
1 
11 
2.30 
8. A 
_ I 
9. @& 


[ne fr kikkkfetketk kf 


9 
ww. ew 0 w 


> 


— * — 
OO ago mag ses @© 


ZZnzzmnZzh 2 0 3 


Www pSw NW NMNNNG wGNGwAwNN-  NWwwuw NGO 


1,000 


— — 


1223 
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at the 
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1 | Thermometer. Clouds. 

NW 2 
1 2 
2 
3 E 2 
4 | WNW 2 
7 W 2 
4 | WNW 3 
3] NW 3 
N 2 
|: 
7| Eng | 5 
3 N 2 
10 NE 3 
6 2 
4 N 4 
N | 4 

N 
N | 3 
N 3 
N 3 
NNW 3 
Torat in Novzun za, 


1,023 


morning was very cold, but I did not obſerve. 
feels the meming. 


off before 8, and the whole day has been 
ended as 


7.10 A. Foul ſky in the Weſt. 2. P. Not a ſingle cloud to be ſeen; 
delightful as it was at noon; and to-day promiſes to be juſt as fair and 
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29.442.428 2.777727 


7. 1844843445 


— 
gf 2 5 
1 * i : 
is 322 2 2 $85 
C erde 2 
8 . 
in t 2 * 
4 


Very thick fog. 


(ce) F 
(4) Art 
(e) 


> | - * W r © oo 
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Force. 


30, 002 


2 


3 


71,2 


© w+ commu ea | Cz 


NW 
N 


N 
N 
E 


Wind. 
w 


Luarter. 


* 


NE 

NE 
N 
N 

| NNE 

NNW 


NW by N 
NNE 
Nw 
WNW 
WNW 
NW by W 

WN 


e nnen ns 


nes 


(i) 


YU night the wind was South of the Weſt. At the gardens, 


In the 
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/ Thermometer. Chauds. Weird. 

Day. Time. In. Out. Kind. 3 4 

1 6. A&A o 

"IS # 79 

181 6. A 2 o (4) 

19] 7- A| 30,040 66,5 $6.5 2 (e) 
2. 20 P 2 4 

20 | 6.30 A 50 4 
* P 8 4 

22 81 d Laſt 

2 0. 

4 6. A 2 : oe 

25 | 6 A 60 2 

26 7» A 68 2 
* P | 84 N 

27] 8. A 64 
DF 87 1 

29| 745A | 65 | 3 (4) 
2.50 P | | 85 3 

30 8.00 A New F | 
8.32 A 64 | thick ſcat. I (hb) 
2.35 P 83 4 
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Claudi. 
Kind. 


— 


77 
7 
2 
68 
79 
&9 
71 
49.3 
73.2 
80,5 


%J 
— 


Force. 


ä — 


» Www WWwwWwWwWwpw eee 
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6] 4 
3 ESE | 2 
10 SSW 2 
10 SE 
5 NNE 
| WNW 
SwWIS 
8 , 
10 SSW 


6 NW 


| SbyE 
: 4 ENTIN 
NNW 


Candi. 
Kind. 
thick 
ditto 

thunder 
thick 
thick ſcat. 
thick thund. | 7 
thick 
ditto 
thick 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
thunder 


WW nee wwewmw 


7 

7 10 

125 1 WhyE 
77 6 


| | 


TorTart in Fans u ar, 


77 Dre _—— 
at Damdum). 2. IO. gardens thunder coming on, drawing near. 6. P. 
. 
ſeveral times. 


0,936 


in a thunder ſhower laſt night, from the W and NW. with much lighuing, 


(») Much lightning in the former part of the night, and a guſt of wind from N. abort 11. 
(o) Very heavy fog this morning, and a maſs forming. | 
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